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Few  things  are  more  remaxkable  in  modern  politics  than 
the  care  which  is  almost  everywhere  taken  to  illustrate 
by  statistics  the  science  of  govemment.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  elaborate  arrangements  are  made  with  this  object. 
Public  officers  are  employed  in  enumerating  the  flocks  and 
herds ;  in  recording  the  crops  which  are  sown ;  and  in 
counting  every  bale  of  goods  which  is  either  imported 
into,  or  exported  from,  the  country.  The  writer,  who 
desires  to  procure  Statistical  information  on  almost  any 
subject  connected  with  the  growth,  the  health,  the  con- 
dition,  or  the  industry  of  the  people,  is  able  to  obtain  it  in 
an  authoritative  form,  and  in  a  convenient  and  cheap  volume. 
The success  which  the  "Statistical  Abstracts"  have  achieved 
has  induced  their  authors  to  extend  their  scope.  The  Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  supplemented 
by  Statistical  abstracts  for  the  Colonies,  for  India,  and  for 
even  foreign  countries.  A  vast  mass  of  information  of 
almost  immeasurable  value  has  in  this  way  been  collected, 
and  the  Student  or  the  inquirer  is  able  to  obtain  facts  on 
almost  every  subject  to  which  either  his  studies  or  *his 
investigations  may  be  directed. 

Yet  the  politician  or  the  Student,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  consult  the  excellent  statistics  which  are  published  by 
the  British  Government,  has  probably  noticed  one  remark- 
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able  Omission  from  them.  While  on  every  other  subji 
finds  Information,  which  is  usually  füll  and  which  is  seldom 
inexact,  on  one  subject  he  fails  to  obtain  any  Information 
whatever.  The  editor  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  does  not 
seem  to  be  aw-are  that  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
British  Islands  are  dcpendent  on  fishing  for  their  liveü- 
hood ;  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  Islands  consists  of  fish;  and  that  one 
of  the  most  important  trades  of  the  kingdom  is  the  trade 
in  fish.  The  quantity  of  fish  which  is  imported  into  these 
Islands  from  abroad  or  which  is  exported  from  them  is 
included  in  the  Statistical  abstracts.  But  on  the  much 
greater  qucstions  which  are  connected  wJth  the  fisheries — 
the  cmployment  which  they  aüTord,  the  capital  which  thcy 
attract.  and  the  wealth  which  they  produce — the  Statistical 
Abstract  is  uniformly  süent. 

This  silence  arises  from  no  fault  of  the  editor  of  the 
Abstract.  He  gives  no  Information  on  the  subject  of 
fisheries,  because  no  füll  Information  is  forthcoming  which 
is  worth  Publishing.  The  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland, 
indeed,  annually  publishes  elaborate  and  detailed  accounts 
of  the  Scotch  herring  fishery.  The  Irish  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries  also  compile  once  a  year  some  stattstics — which, 
howcver,  are  admittedly  imperfect — to  illustratc  the  de- 
velopment,  or  rather  the  decay,  of  the  Irish  fisheries.  But 
in  England  itself  little  Information  is  afforded  to  the  student 
who  wishcs  to  asccrtain  the  condition  of  the  English 
fisheries.  The  Inspectors  of  salmon  fisheries  are,  indeed, 
reqtiired  to  report  annually  on  the  State  of  the  English 
salmon  fisheries.  But  the  salmon  fisheries  of  England  and 
Wales  stand  in  the  samc  rclation  to  the  sca-fisheries  of  the 
country  as  Croydon  to  London,  or  Rutland  to  Yorkshire. 
The  State  of  the  tnore  important  fisheries  has  to  be  ascer- 
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tained  by  reference  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  authorita- 
tive  publications,  and  to  be  inferred,  rather  than  proved, 
from  a  number  of  incidental  circumstances.  There  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  precision  such  simple 
facts  as  the  number  of  boats  employed,  or  the  number 
of  persons  engaged,  in  the  sea-fisheries  of  England  and 
Wales* 

This  absence  of  information  naturally  increases  the  diffi- 
culty  of  any  writer  who  undertakes  to  describe  the  fish 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Instead  of  moving  on  firm 
ground,  he  is  perpetually  fearing  that  the  whole  basis  of 
his  ai^ment  may  give  way  as  he  advances.  He  is  forced 
to  adduce  theories  where  he  ought  to  State  facts,  and  he 
has  to  prove  elementary  propositions  which  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  readily  as  axioms.  The  difficulty  with  which 
his  task  is  thus  surrounded  is  his  fittest  excuse  for  any 
imperfections  on  his  part  in  completing  it;  and  the  best 
Service,  which  he  can  perhaps  hope  to  accomplish,  is  to 
induce  the  Government  to  supply  some  of  the  information, 
the  publication  of  which  would  have  made  most  of  his  own 
labours  unnecessary. 

And,  in  truth,  if  there  be  any  subject  on  which  Statistical 
information  is  desirable,  if  there  be  any  industry  which 

*  A  retum  is  annually  published,  by  the  Registrar-General  of 
Shipping  and  Seamen,  of  the  number  of  boats,  registered  under  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Act  i868,belonging  to  each  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  the  retum  is  imperfect  for  the  following  reason  :  "  On  the  23rd  of 
October,  1877,  an  Order  in  Council  was  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
exempting  from  registration,  &c.,  undecked  boats,  fishing  or  dredging 
on  the  coasts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  the  Islands  of 
Guemsey,  Jersey,  Sark,  and  Man,  and  not  going  outside  the  distance 
of  three  miles  from  low-water  mark  along  the  said  coasts.  **  Since  the 
date  of  this  order,  which  however  never  applied  to  Ireland,  and  from 
the  Operation  of  which  Scotland  was  exempted  in  1880,  the  Registry 
of  fishing  boats  has  become  more  and  more  imperfect. 
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deserves  to  be  illustrated  by  figures  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  authority,  the  fisheries  and  fishermen  of  this 
country  deserve  that  recognition.  The  British  Islands, 
from  a  fisherman's  point  of  view,  enjoy  a  singular  ad- 
vantage.  There  are  no  othcr  waters  in  the  globe  so  rieh  in 
food-producing  fish  as  those  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
and  there  is  no  portion  of  this  great  ocean  so  fishful  as  that 
part  of  it  which  surrounds  these  Islands.  If,  however, 
naturc  has  placed  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  pre-eminently 
favourable  position,  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  its  maritime 
coiinties  have  made  the  best  use  of  nature's  bounty.  Their 
vcins,  still  warm  with  the  boM  blood  of  their  Saxon  aNd 
Danish  forcfathers,  the  people  of  Eastcm  Britain  cspccially 
have  inhcritcd  a  lovc  for  the  sea.  Few  storms  are  so 
severe  as  to  drive  them  from  their  occupation.  Their  well- 
found  boats  court  dangers  which  other  and  largcr  vcsscls 
shiin  ;  and,  in  the  roughest  as  in  the  calmest  weather,  the 
dish  of  fish,  which  these  bold  men  have  nskcd  Itves  and 
fortiines  in  catching,  is  procurable,  if  it  consist  of  what  the 
trade  calls  "offal,"  for  a  few  pence ;  if  it  be  composed  of 
what  the  trade  calls  "  prime,"  for  a  few  Shillings  in  the 
London  market 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  maritime  counties  of  Grcat  Britain  or  of  the  United 
Kingdom  fumish  fishermen  in  equal  proportions.  It  is 
Eastcm  Scotland  and  Eastern  England  which  supplies  the 
majority  of  British  fishermen.  Comwall,  Dcvonshire,  and 
the  Isic  of  Man  are  almost  the  only  othcr  parts  of  the 
kingdom  which  fumish  a  class  of  men  who  make  fishing 
the  solc  occupation  of  their  Üves.  In  Ireland,  indccd,  3 
movement  has,  for  ycars  past,  bcen  in  prc^rcss  to  dcvelop 
the  Irish  fisheries.  But  the  scas  of  Ireland  are  swcpt  by 
Scotch,  Engliah,  and  Manx  boats,  and,  though  Irish  craft 
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are  found  fishing  among  them,  the  Irishmen  rarely  or  never 
repair  in  their  tum  to  the  Scotch  and  English  seas.  In 
this  respect  they  are  not  pecuHar.  The  Highlanders  and 
Islanders  of  Western  Scotland,  sprung  from  a  common 
ancestry  with  the  Irish,  seldom  leave  their  own  lochs,  or 
their  own  seas ;  the  Welshman  like  the  Irishman  rarely,  if 
ever,  leaves  his  own  neighbourhood  ;  and  Welsh  boats  are 
never  seen  in  English  seas.  The  Comishman  is  perhaps 
the  only  example  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  man  sprung 
from  a  Celtic  ancestry  who  foUows  his  fish  from  sea  to  sea. 
In  every  other  case,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  fishermen 
owe  some  of  their  skill  and  courage  to  the  blood  of  the 
bold  Saxon  and  Norse  Sea  Rovers,  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  English  History,  played  their  part  in  what  the  late  Mr. 
Green  has  called  the  making  of  England.* 

This  circumstance  is  of  essential  importance.  In  the 
olden  time  fishing,  conducted  chiefly  in  the  estuaries  of 
rivers,  or  on  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  was  a  trade  which 
required  little  skill,  and  perhaps  little  courage.  Our  fore- 
fathers  while  fishing  did  not  venture  far  out  to  sea,  but 
kept  in  close  proximity  to  the  shore,  either  in  consequence 
of  the  frailty  of  their  boats,  or  of  what  an  early  writer  has 
called  "  the  fearfulness  "  of  their  minds.  Much  of  the  fish 
which  was  served  up  on  table  was  intercepted  in  passing 
out  to  sea  with   the  ebb  tide  by  the  dams  which  any 

•  How  far  the  Devonshire  and  Comish  people  may  owe  their  fish- 
ing propensities  to  the  Conquest  of  South  Western  Britain  by  Egbert 
in  815  is  perhaps  doubtfuL  The  Saxons,  it  is  certain,  did  not  succeed 
in  rooting  out  the  Celtic  names  which  still  distinguish  this  part  of 
England.  But  the  Saxon  conquerors,  in  all  probability,  settled  and 
fused  with  the  Britons  in  Comwall,  while  they  only  held  a  strategical 
Position  in  Wales.  No  one,  at  any  rate,  can  look  at  a  Comish  fisher- 
man  at  the  present  time,  and  think  that  he  is  descended  from  the  same 
exdusively  Celtic  stock  as  the  Welsh. 
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labourer,  who  had  uo  more  brains  than  Caliban  in  ' 
Tempest,"  was  competent  to  build."  But  the  increasing 
demands  of  a  populous  country  have  altered  this  state  of 
things.  Fishermcn  are  no  longer  able  to  wait  for  the  fish 
to  come  to  them,  they  go  to  the  fish.  Every  year  which 
passes  sees  the  fishing  conducted  at  greater  distances  from 
our  coasts. 

The  best  fish  are  frequently  caught  farthest  from  the 
land ;  the  most  successful  fishermen  are  consequently 
those  who  have  the  boldest  bearts  and  the  stoutest 
boats.  They  are  those,  therefore,  who,  other  things  being 
cqual,  have  embarked  most  capital  in  their  trade.  But 
the  man  who  has  invcsted  his  fortime  in  any  business 
cannot  afford  to  let  his  stock  He  idie.  He  must,  if  he 
hope  to  profit  from  his  investment,  constantly  use  iL 
The  fisherman,  however,  who  would  fish  throughout  the 
year  to  advantage,  must  be  prepared  to  lead  a  nomad  life. 
Fish  are  caught  in  one  part  of  the  ocean  in  one  month, 
and  in  another  in  anolher.  The  fishermen  who  follow  the 
fish,  or,  in  stricter  phrase,  go  to  those  seas  where  the 
fish  are  found,  will  always  beat  the  fishermen  who  fish  their 
own  seas,  and,  when  fishing  is  no  longer  profitable  thcre, 
ckc  out  a  scanty  liveiihood  with  other  work.  In  the  case 
of  tlic  latter,  their  capital  lies  idle  while  the  capital  of  their 
rivals  is  employed,  and  they  thcmselves  are  dcstitute  of  the 
expcriencc  which  their  rivals  acquire.    The  fishermen  of 

The  pusage  in  "The  Tempest"  is  curious.     Caliban  sings  : 
"  Nd  more  dams  111  niakc  for  fish  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  rcquiring, 
Nor  scrape  ircncUeriDg,  nor  wa»h  dish." 
The  duti»  vriih  which  Shakespeare  SMociates  Caliban  are  or  a 
rncniol  chaiacter  requiring  no  skill  ;  and  the  dam  was  eviduntly  a 
temporory  and  not  a  permanent  stiuctuic 
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the  east  coast  of  Britain,  the  Manxmen,  and  the  Cornish- 
men  follow  the  fish  from  coast  to  coast,  and,  in  conse- 
quence,  the  whole  fishing  trade  of  the  country  is  passing 
into  their  hands. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient,  before  describing  the 
fisheries  themselves,  to  State  approximately  the  employ- 
ment  which  they  afford.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are 
probably  about  15,000  fishing  boats,  afTording  permanent 
employment  to  28,000,  and  temporary  employment  to  14,000 
persons.  The  English  statistics  are,  however,  notoriously 
imperfect,  and  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them. 
In  Scotland  there  were,  in  188 1,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  14,809  boats  employing  48,121 
persons ;  in  Ireland  the  Irish  inspectors  State  that  there 
were  in  the  same  year  6458  vessels  employing  24,528  men 
and  boys ;  but  they  add  that  only  1844  of  these  boats  and 
7534ofthese  persons  were  exclusively  engaged  in  fishing. 
In  the  Isle  of  Man  some  450  boats  gave  almost  continuous 
employment  to  2872  fishermen ;  while  in  the  Channel 
Islands  some  300  boats  sustained  about  1000  fishermen. 
In  the  British  Islands,  therefore,  some  37,000  boats  give 
constant  or  occasional  employment  to  118,000  fishermen. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  fishing 
Population  is  distributed  unevenly  through  the  difierent 
branches  of  the  Empire.  England  and  Wales  has  one 
fisherman  for  about  every  600  of  its  people ;  Ireland  has 
one  fisherman  for  every  200  of  its  inhabitants ;  Scotland 
has  one  fisherman  for  every  75  ;  and  the  Isle  of  Man  has 
one  fisherman  for  every  19  of  its  population.  But  the 
statistics  would  look  very  difierent  if  they  were  applied  to 
particular  localities.  Of  the  42,000  fishermen  of  England 
and  Wales,  nearly  one-third,  or  13,000,  sail  from  the  four 
great  ports  of  the  Eastern  counties — Grimsby,  HuU,  Yar- 
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mouth,  and  Lowestoft — nearly  one-sixth,  or  6,000,  sail 
the  great  Cornish  and  Devonshire  ports — Penzance,  Fal- 
mouth,  Fowey,  Plymouth,  and  Dartmouth.  These  nine 
ports,  thcrcfore,  supply  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  fishermen 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  whole  coast  line  of  Wales 
does  not  support  so  many  fishermen  as  the  single  town 
of  Lowestoft,  or  the  Isle  of  Man. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  118,000  fishermen  of 
the  British  Islands  are  the  only  pcrsons  dependent  on 
fishing.  The  Scotch  Commissioners  cstimate  that,  while 
there  are  4S.000  fishermen  in  Scotland,  there  are  48,000 
other  persona  (curcrs,  coopers,  &c.)  dependent  on  the 
fisheries.  It  is  unlikcly  that  a  similar  proportion  15  to  be 
found  in  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Scotch  trade,  as  will  hereaftcr  be  shown,  is  essentially  a 
trade  in  cured  fish  ;  the  English,  Irish,  and  Manx  trade  is 
chiefly  a  trade  in  fresh  fish.  It  does  not  require  any 
elaborate  at^ment  to  show  that  a  trade  in  cured  fish  must 
necessarily  employ  more  persons  than  a  trade  in  fresh  fish. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that.  while  every  fisher- 
man  afioat  in  Scotland  finds  employraent  for  one  other 
person  on  shore,  every  two  fishermen  in  the  rest  of  ihc 
British  Islands  finds  work  for  one  other  person.  In  that 
case  the  48,000  fishermen  of  Scotland  give  work  to  48,000 
other  pcrsons  ;  and  the  70,000  other  fishermen  in  the  British 
Islands  affbrd  employmcnt  to  35,000  other  pcrsons.  And 
thus  the  grand  total  may  be  reached,  tliat  201,000,  or  say 
200,000,  people  are  dependent  on  the  fisheries  of  the  British 
Islands  for  their  Itveühood. 

It  is  probablyeven  more  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
amount  of  capital  cmbarked  in  the  fisheries  ihan  to  esti- 
mate  the  cxtent  of  work  whicb  thcy  afTord.  But,  in  Ulis 
respcct,  hetp  may  again  be   derived  from  the  rctums  of 
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the  Scotch  Commissioners.  They  estimate  the  total  value 
of  the  boats  and  gear  of  the  Scotch  fishermen  at  £1, ^00 fioo. 
It  is  certain  that  the  value  of  each  boat  in  Ireland  is  not 
greater  than  the  value  of  each  boat  in  Scotland.  Placing 
it  at  about  the  same  sum  the  capital  employed  in  the 
Irish  sea  fisheries  may  perhaps  be  computed  at  ;f  600,000. 
The  value  of  the  English  boats  is  much  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  Scotch  or  of  the  Irish  boats.  In  Ireland  and 
Scotland  most  of  the  boats  are  engaged  in  drift  fishing ; 
and  a  firstrclass  drift  boat,  with  herring  gear  complete,  is 
worth  about  ;f  SSO-  But  in  England  a  large  proportion  of 
the  boats  is  engaged  either  in  trawling  or  in  line  fishing ; 
and  a  first-class  trawler,  ready  for  sea,  cannot  cost  less 
than  ;f  1,000  or  ;f  1,200;  while  a  cod-smack,  fitted  for  line 
fishing,  is  worth  ;f  i,Soo.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
avers^e  value  of  the  i  S,ooo  English  boats  is  much  greater 
than  the  average  value  of  the  i  S,coo  Scotch  boats.  Placing 
it  at  twice  the  sum,  the  capital  embarked  in  the  English 
fisheries  must  amount  to  ;f  2,800,000.  The  capital  em- 
barked in  the  Manx  fisheries  is  about  ;£'240,ooo;  and  a 
gross  capital  of  about  ;f  5,000,000  is,  therefore,  probably 
employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  British  Islands. 

Thus  then,  to  summarise  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
already  stated,  some  200,000  persons  are  probably  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  some 
£SS>oofiOO  of  capital  are  embarked  in  these  industries. 
These  figures  enable  a  rough  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries.  If  it  be  assumed  that  every 
person  employed  in  fishing  eams  only  £^0  a  year,  and 
that  only  10  per  cent.  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  on, 
and  to  replace,  the  capital  engaged,  the  sea  fisheries  of  the 
British  Islands  must  yield  a  gross  sum  of  ;f 8, 500,000 
annually.     If  to  this  sum  be  added  a  further  ;£'8oo,ooo, 


the  estimated  produce  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English 
salmon  iisheries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  value  of  the 
British  fisheries  must  be  fixed  at  somc;^ 9,300,000,  or  say 
from  ;f9,ooo,ooo  to  /"io,ooo,ooo  a  year.  It  will  be  shown 
later  on  that  other  figures,  derived  from  independent 
sources,  go  a  long  way  towards  confirming  the  accuracy  of 
this  estimate. 

The  fish  which  are  caught  in  the  British  seas  may  be 
divided,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  into  two  classes  : 
I.  Bottom  fish,  or  fish  which  live  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  2,  Floating  fish,  or  fish  which  swim  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  former  class  compriscs  (a)  flat  fish, 
such  as  turbot,  brill,  halibut,  sole,  plaJce,  and  othcrs ;  and  {/>) 
round  fish,  as  they  are  catied  in  contradistinction  to  flat  fish, 
such  as  cod,  haddcck,  and  ling.  The  most  important  fish 
in  the  lattcr  class  are  the  clupeida:  (herrings,  pilchards, 
sprats)  and  mackerei.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
fish  which  live  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea  must  be 
caught  by  engines  different  from  those  employed  for  the 
capture  of  fish  swimming  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fish  in  the  first  class  are 
caught  mainly  either  by  the  trawl-nct  or  by  lines ;  wbile 
fish  in  the  latter  class  are  takcn  chiefly  in  drift-nets  and 
seine  nets.  It  may,  perhaps,  bc  desirable,  bcfore  proceeding 
futther  with  the  narrative,  to  describe  vcry  bricfly  these 
scveral  modes  of  fishing. 

The  hook  and  line,  which  is  stül  extensivcly  uscd,  is  onc 
of  the  most  ancicnt  modes  of  fishing  in  the  world.  "  Canst 
thou  draw  out  Lcviathan  with  a  hook.'"  so  commcnccs  a 
wcll-known  passage  in  Job  ;  whüe  in  Homer  men  fish  with 
hooks,  both  in  the  Odyssey  and  in  the  Iliad,  though  in  both 
pocms  the  hooks  are  madc  of  hörn.  Line  fishing,  however, 
as  it  is  now  practiscd  diffcrs  widcly  from  tlic  art  which 
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the  ancients  used  The  Grimsby  smacks  employed  in  this 
trade  are  the  lai^est  and  most  costly  vessels  employed  in 
fishing.  The  "  fleet "  of  lines  which  each  boat  places  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  long ;  and 
each  "fleet"  contains  from  about  4000  to  5000  hooks.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  mere  task  of  baiting 
these  hooks  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  labour :  and 
that  the  work  of  supplying  bait  forms  of  itself  a  consider- 
able  industry.  The  growing  scarcity  of  mussels,  which 
form  the  best  and  most  convenient  bait,  and  the  irksome  toil 
inseparable  from  baiting  the  long  lines,  are  perhaps  slowly 
tending  to  supersede  this  mode  of  fishing  with  trawling. 
A  trawl  net  is  a  stout  purse-like  net,  with  a  wide  mouth  at 
one  end,  tapering  almost  to  a  point  at  the  other  end.  The 
mouth  of  the  net  is  kept  open  by  the  upper  portion  of  it 
being  attached  to  a  heavy  beam  of  wood,  which  is  sup- 
ported  at  either  end  by  two  heavy  iron  sledge-like  con- 
trivances.  The  lower  portion  of  the  net  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  The  beam  of  the  largest  trawl  nets  fa  50  feet 
in  length ;  and  the  great  fish  markets  of  the  kingdom  are 
dependent  for  a  large  portion  of  their  supplies  of  fish  on 
the  Operations  of  the  trawlers.  The  fish  caught  in  the 
trawl  are  usually  dying  or  dead  when  they  are  drawn  on 
to  the  deck  of  the  vesseL  The  fish  caught  by  the  lines,  on 
the  contrary,  are  generally  alive.  The  line  smacks,  there- 
fore,  are  usually  fitted  with  wells  or  Chambers  into  which 
the  sea  water  is  admitted,  and  the  fish  are  brought  in  these 
wells  alive  to  land.  There,  many  of  the  cod  are  kept 
either  in  chests  or  cases  anchored  in  the  sea;  or  more 
simply,  though  more  cruelly,  are  tied  together  by  the  tails, 
and  kept  in  salt  water  tili  they  are  required  for  the  market 
Then  they  are  drawn  up,  killed,  and  sold  as  live  cod — 
killed,  as  Üie  technical  phrase  runs,  "  to  save  their  lives." 


Such  are  the  chief  modes  by  whkh  bottom  fish  are 
caught.  Surface  fish,  it  has  alreadybeen  stated,  are  mostly 
takcn  either  by  the  seine  or  thc  drift  nct.  The  seine-net — 
a  net  by  which  the  fish  are  encompassed,  and  either  drawn 
up  on  to  the  shore,  or  "  tucked  "  into  the  boat  in  mid 
ocean — is  probably  the  oldest  movable  net  used  by  man. 
It  is  largely  employed  by  the  Amcricans  in  mackerel 
fishing  ;  but,  except  in  the  pilchard  fishery  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  herring  fishery  of  south-westem  Scotland,  and  in  the 
salmon  fishery,  it  is  not  extensively  employed  in  this 
country.  The  drift  net — a  net  which  floats  in  the  passage 
of  the  fish,  and  in  which  the  fish  are  caught  by  enmeshing 
themselves — is  the  engine  by  which  the  herrings  and 
mackerel  are  chiefly  taken.  A  first-c!ass  boat,  fishing  for 
herrings,  will  carry  a  drift  net  or  fleet  of  drift  nets  nearly 
two  miles  long.  It  is  computed  that  the  Scotch  herring 
nets  alone  would  .Stretch  four  times  across  the  Atlantic 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

Drift  nets  were  originally  made  of  hemp ;  in  Ircland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  they  were  tili  lately  made  of  flax ;  they 
are  now  almost  universally  made  of  cotton,  The  greater 
lightness  of  the  cotton  has  enabled  the  fishermen  to  cxtend 
the  length  of  thc  nct,  and,  in  consequence,  the  efficicncy  of 
the  cnginc.  But  the  labour  of  hauling  in  even  a  cotton  net 
two  miles  long  is  enormous ;  and  to  facilitate  the  work, 
many  of  the  best  boats  have  of  late  years  been  provided 
with  small  auxiiiary  steam  engines.  It  secms  possible 
that,  when  these  engines  are  brought  into  more  general 
usc,  it  will  be  found  convcnicnt  to  Supplement  thc  boats 
with  an  auxiiiary  screw  ;  and  thus  the  whole  fishing  trade 
may,  in  consequence,  be  ultimatcly  carried  on,  undcr 
ccrtain  conditions,  by  stcam  vessels,  This  revolution,  how- 
cver,  is  not  yet  accomplishcd.     Excepting  a  few  steam 
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trawlers,  fishing  vessels  are  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
dependent  on  their  sails,  and,  in  consequence,  great  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  rig  of  the  vessels* 

There  are  probably  few  people,  even  among  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  fisheries,  who  are  at  all 
aware  of  the  great  alteration  which  is  taking  place  in  this 
respecL  Originally  the  boats  used  as  trawlers  were  usually 
cutter-rigged ;  the  boats  used  for  drift  fishing'were  lugger- 
rigged.  An  example  of  the  old  rig  of  trawlers  may  still  be 
found  in  Cornwall  and  in  the  south  of  England ;  and  the 
Scotch  and  east  of  England  drift  boats  are  still  usually 
rigged  as  luggers.  But  experience  is  gradually  leading  to 
the  supercession  of  both  these  rigs.  As  the  trawlers  increase 
in  size,  the  large  mainsail  of  the  cutter  is  found  too  heavy 
for  the  men  to  work,  and  in  consequence  the  large  trawlers 
on  the  east  coast  have  been  built  with  a  small  mizen  mast ; 
the  size  of  the  mainsail  is  thereby  reduced,  and  a  small 
manageable  mizen  added.  A  similar  alteration  is  being 
gradually  made  in  the  rig  of  the  drift-boats.  The  old  lug- 
sail  has  to  be  lowered  on  each  tack  and  re-hoisted.  Such 
an  Operation  in  large  boats  naturally  involves  a  great  deal  of 
labour.  The  lugger,  therefore,  is  being  superseded  by  the 
dandy-rigged  vessel ;  and  the  dandy  promises  to  be  the 
rig  which  will  ultimately  be  adopted  by  all  classes  of 
fishing-boats.* 

•  Fishermen  use  a  "  dandy  '*  rigged  boat,  a  "  dandy  "  wink,  and  in 
hand-line  fishing  a  "  dandy  "  line.  Mr.  Holdsworth,  in  his  book  on 
deep-sea  fishing,  says  that  the  "dandy"  wink  is  the  small  wink  or 
windlass  astem  of  the  boat  used  for  hauling  in  the  trawl  (p.  67,  note). 
The  name  "  dandy "  line,  he  writes  in  another  passage,  is  not  very 
intelligible  ....  The  manner  in  which  the  line  is  worked  by  moving 
it  gently  up  and  down  points  strongly,  however,  to  "  dandle,"  as  the 
real  name  (p.  154).  But,  if  his  interpretation  be  right  in  one  case,  wby 
should  it  not  apply  to  all  three  ?    The  dandy  mast  would  then  be  the 
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Any  change  of  rigging,  which  relieves  the  work  of  the 
fishermen,  necessarily  cnables  thcm  to  prosecute  their 
calling  with  morc  profit,  since  it  ailows  thcm  to  work  their 
boat  with  a  smailer  crew.  The  crews  which  fishing-boats 
carry  depcnd  on  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engagcd.  A 
first-class  irawler  will  carry  three,  or  in  some  cases  four,  men 
and  a  boy  ;  a  first-class  drift  boat  requires  seven  men  and 
a  boy  ;■  whllc  a  largc  Grimsby  smack  will  carry  nine  to 
eleven  hands.  In  most  parts  of  the  British  Islands  the 
fishermen  have  an  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  fishery. 
The  owner  of  the  boat,  the  owner  of  the  net,  and  the  fisher- 
man,  all  taking  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits.  In  most 
parts  of  the  British  Islands,  again,  the  lads  who  are  employed 
in  the  boats  are  the  near  relatives  of  the  fishermen  engaged. 
But  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  at  Hüll  and  Grimsby 
in  particular,  a  dilfcrent  system  has  arisen,  and  large 
numbers  of  lads,  strangers  to  the  fishermen  and  unacquainted 
with  the  sea,  are  apprenticed  to  the  fishing  trade.  As  the 
condition  of  these  apprentices  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  of  late  years,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few 
words  upon  iL 

It  is  not  difficult  to  detcrmine  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  the  boat-owners  of  HuU  and  Grimsby  to  engage 
apprentices.  The  large  smacks  which  are  fittcd  for  line 
fishing  requirc  the  Services  of  many  hands ;  but  they  only 
need  comparatively  inexperienced  labour.  Almost  any  boy 
can  bc  trusted  to  bait  a  hook  ;  to  haut  in  a  line  ;  or  to  take 
a  fish  off  a  hook.     More  unskilled  labour  is  thus  required 

Short  or  small  mixen  mast ;  the  dandy  wink  the  small  witidlass  ;  and 
tbe  dandy  line  the  small  huid-line  in  contradislinction  la  Ihe  long 
line. 

'  Tbis  is  ihe  crew  canied  in  Scotland  ajid  ihe  Isic  of  Man.  A  sttlt 
largcr  crc«  U  cvried  bj  the  Yannouth  boats. 
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in  this  branch  of  fishing  than  in  any  other.  It  so  happens 
that  Grimsby  is  situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
metropolis,  where  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  have  always  a 
large  nuraber  of  boys  whom  they  are  anxious  to  dispose  of. 
A  philanthropist  might  readily  conclude  that  nothing  could, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  better  than  to  apprentice  the 
boy  to  the  healthy  life  of  a  fisherman.  Yet  philanthropy, 
unluckily,  makes  terrible  mistakes  when  it  acts  without 
sufficient  knowledge  and  without  adequate  inquiry.  It  is 
not  every  boy  who  has  either  the  strength  or  the  courage 
which  fits  him  for  the  hard  sea-faring  life  of  a  fisherman. 
It  is  not  every  master  of  a  vessel  who  has  the  patience  or 
the  heart  to  make  allowances  for  the  short-comings  of  a  timid, 
weak  lad.  In  consequence,  a  System  which  was  intended  to 
work  for  good,  has  undoubtedly  led  to  much  evil.  Some 
impatient  masters  have  cruelly  treated  their  boys,  other 
boys  have  tried  to  escape  the  fate  of  their  comrades  by 
absconding  from  the  boats  and  breaking  their  indentures. 
The  magistrates  have  been  compelled  to  punish  the  lads 
who  have  broken  their  engagement,  while,  in  strict  justice, 
the  punishment  ought  perhaps  to  have  fallen  on  the  ill- 
advised  people  who  sent  them  into  an  unsuitable  calling. 
In  187s  no  less  than  375  apprentices — or  on  an  average, 
rather  more  than  one  apprentice  each  day — were  committed 
to  the  County  Prison  in  Lincolnshire,  or  the  Borough 
Prison  in  Hüll.  Some  cases  of  unusual  cruelty  have  since 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  position 
of  these  poor  friendless  boys,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  subject. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  report  which  has  thus  been 
obtained  may  be  the  means  of  alleviating  the  lot  of  these 
lads.  But  the  true  method  of  terminating  the  abuses  which 
have  occurred,  is  to  take  care  that  the  lads  who  go  to  sea 
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shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sons  or  relatives  of  the 
fishermen  who  go  with  them,  or  shall  at  any  rate  have 
parents  or  guardians  living  at  the  ports.  The  lot  of  a  lad, 
far  from  home,  far  from  friends,  who  is  forced  to  spend  much 
of  his  life  on  board  a  fishing-boat  far  from  land,  must 
be  uncertain,  unless  it  is  protected  by  some  such  influences.* 
The  trawlers,  the  line  smacks,  and  the  drift-boats,  all 
frequently  fish  the  same  waters.  Trawlers,  indeed,  can  only 
work  in  those  parts  of  the  sea  where  the  bottom  is  soft  and 
smooth.  Tlie  trawl  easily  gets  caught  by  a  rocky  bottom, 
and  the  Operations  of  the  trawler  are  stoppcd  or  his  gear 
lost.  But,  with  this  exception,  trawlers  and  drift-boats 
commonly  fish  the  samo  waters.  It  will  be  rcadily  under- 
stood  that  diflerent  classes  of  fishermen,  using  different 
modes  of  fishing  and  working  in  the  same  places,  occa- 
sionally  come  into  collision.  A  drift-boat,  drifting  with 
two  milcs  of  net  in  front  of  it  is  almost  helpless,  and  a 
trawler  coming  across  the  net  may  break  through  it  and 
carry  away  a  portion  of  it  The  law,  indeed,  has  pro- 
vided  against  losses  of  this  character  ;  it  has  forbidden  the 
trawlers  tö  come  within  three  miles  of  the  drift-boat.     But, 

*  The  following  are  ihe  chicf  recommendations  made  by  the 
Committec. 

(a)  No  lad  undcr  the  agc  of  |6  should  bc  pcrmiHcd  to  scrve  on 
board  a  vesscl  cxcecding  3o  Ions  net  rcgisier  lonnage,  except  undcr  3 
written  agrcemenl,  or  an  indcnturc  of  apprcntictihip,  to  which  ihe 
Mercantite  Marine  Superintendent  or  llie  Board  of  Trade  Ofliccr  of 
ihc  disiricl  must  be  a  party,  with  the  power  to  act  as  the  guardiau  and 
protcctor  of  ihc  lad. 

ffij  No  lad  10  bc  indenlurcd  beforc  he  has  reached  the  age  of  13,  or 
for  a  longcr  period  than  scvcn  years. 

(f)  A  month's  irial  of  ihc  sei  hfc  to  be  allou-cd  to  a  lad  bcforc  his 
indenturcs  are  niadc  absohilely  binding. 

id)  The  masicr,  in  cvery  cas«,  lo  be  hcld  responsible  for  the  lodging 
and  food  of  the  Ifid  00  shore  as  wcU  ■»  at  sca. 
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when  large  fleets  of  trawlers  and  drift  vessels,  or  "  drivers  " 
(as  they  are  called),  are  fishing  on  the  same  ground  at  the 
same  time,  as  they  do  for  instance  in  Mount*s  Bay,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  for  a  fisherman  to  carry  out  the  law ;  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  from  the  fact  that  drift-fishing  is 
carried  on  solely  at  night* 

Provision,  indeed,  has  been  made  against  these  coUisions, 
the  different  classes  of  boats  being  required  to  carry  dis- 
tinctive  lights.  A  trawler  is  required  to  carry  one  white 
light  on  its  mast-head.  A  driver  is  directed  by  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Act,  1867,  to  carry  two  lights,  one  above  another, 
three  feet  apart.     So  far  the  directions  are  piain  enough. 

*  In  the  text  allusion  has  only  heen  made  to  accidental  coUision.  A 
good  deal  of  angry  feeling  has,  however,  lately  been  provoked  by  the 
discovery  that  some  foreign  trawlers  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
Sharp  Instrument  which  they  dragged  behind  them  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  through  the,  warp  or  rope  of  any  drift-net  which  fouled  the 
trawl.  The  instrument,  which  received  the  expressive  nickname  of  a 
devil,  caused  great  mischief  to  the  nets  of  the  drift  fishermen.  Their 
loud  remonstrances  induced  the  Government  to  propose  the  appoint- 
ment  of  an  International  Convention  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  The 
Convention,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  met  at 
the  Hague  in  1882.     It  agreed  on  the  following  articles  : 

**  The  use  of  any  instrument  or  engine  which  serves  only  to  cut  or 
destroy  nets  is  forbidden.  The  presence  of  any  such  engine  on  board 
a  boat  is  also  forbidden.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  preventing  the  embarkation  of  such 
engines  on  board  fishing-boats. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  propose  to  their  respective 
legislatures,  the  necessary  measures  for  ensuring  the  execution  of  the 
present  Convention,  and  particularly  for  the  punishment  by  either  fine 
or  imprisonment,  er  by  both,  of  persons  who  may  contravene  the 
provisions.** 

The  Convention  still  awaits  ratification  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  before  long  be  ratified  and  brought  into  effective  Operation  by 
laws  being  passed  in  the  countries  which  were  parties  to  it. 
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Unluckily  the  person  who  drew  them  does  not  seem  to 
have  obscrved  that  the  Mcrchant  Shipping  Act,  1862,  con- 
taincd  contrary  Orders.  Tliis  act  declarcd  that  all  fishing- 
boats,  when  attached  to  their  ncts  and  stationary.  should 
carry  one  white  light,  and  that  this  light,  and  no  other, 
should  be  carried,  These  conflicting  instmcttons  involved 
the  drift  fishermen  in  a  Singular  dilemma.  If  they  obeycd 
the  rules  in  the  Mcrchant  Shipping  Act,  they  nccessarily 
disobeyed  the  Sea  Fisherics  Act.  They  could  not.  on  the 
other  hand,  obscrve  the  Sea  Fisherics  Act  without  contra- 
vening  the  Mcrchant  Shipping  Act.  After  some  years 
Parliament  came  to  their  assistance,  and  dirccted  them  to 
foUow  the  Orders  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  But  this 
decision  led  to  a  fresh  inconvenience.  It  Torced  drift-nets 
and  trawlers  to  carry  the  same  lights,  and  consequently 
made  it  impossible  for  the  trawlers  to  distinguish  the  drivers. 
The  inconvenience  was  so  great  that  the  Government  under- 
took  to  Effect  a  rcmedy.  it  placed  itself  in  communication 
with  other  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  new 
System  of  Ughting  to  which  tlie  fishermen  of  all  nations 
should  be  bound  to  conform.  After  years  of  ncgotiation,  a 
new  arrangement  was  made  under  which  drift-net  fishermen 
were  required  to  carry  two  red  lights.  one  above  the  other  ; 
and  trawlers  wcrc  bound  to  carry  a  red  and  green  light,  one 
above  the  other.  But  the  new  regulations  provcd  almost  as 
unacceptable  to  the  trade  as  the  law  which  they  had  been 
framcd  to  superscde.  Nt-ither  red  nor  green  lights  can  bc 
sccn  at  anylhing  ükc  the  distance  at  which  white  lights  of 
rqual  jKtwcr  are  vistblc  ;  and  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
dcvise  a  red  light  which  it  will  be  practicable  for  a  fisherman 
to  use,  and  a  fishing-boat  to  carry,  and  which  will  be  visiblc 
for  thrcc  miles.  This  objcction  was  raiscd  so  loudly  that 
the  Government  was  forccd  to  suspend  the  Operation  of 
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the  new  rule  before  it  ever  came  into  force.  Since  that 
time  various  proposals  have  been  made  for  obviating  the 
difficulty.  But  nothing  has  yet  come  of  these  proposals  ; 
and  the  whole  subject  still  remains  in  an  unsettled  State. 

The  development  of  the  fishery  is  constantly  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  devising  adequate  means  for  keeping  the 
trawlers  and  drift-nets  apart  But  there  is  one  portion  of 
the  British  Islands  where  collisions  of  this  character  rarely 
occur.  Except  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast,  there  is  little  or  no  trawling  in  Scotland  ;  *  and  the 
Chief  portion  of  the  Scotch  fishery  is  conducted  by  drift- 
nets  and  line  fishermen.  This  circumstance,  however,  does 
not  constitute  the  whole  distinction  between  Scotland  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  England,  with  few 
important  exceptions,  the  bulk  of  the  fish  caught  are  caught 
for  the  fresh  market  and  for  the  home  trade ;  in  Scotland 
most  of  the  fish  are  caught  for  the  foreign  market  and  are 
cured.  The  foreign  trade  in  fish  is  of  such  importance  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  describe  it  in  some  detail  before 
proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  still  more  valuable  home 
trade. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  surprise  some  people  to 
leam  that  the  Import  trade  in  fish  is  as  important,  and 
growing  at  least  as  rapidly,  as  the  export  trade.  In  1842, 
forty-one  years  ago,  137,000  cwt.  of  fish  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1882,  862,000  cwt,  worth 
\jf  1,659,000,  were  so  imported.     In  1842,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  In  Scotland  the  word  "  trawl  *'  is  in  common  use.  But  the  trawl 
of  Scotland  is  not  the  beam-trawl  of  England,  but  the  seine-net.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  the  United  States  the  trawl  is  the  long  line. 
There  seems  to  be  something  peculiarly  irritating  to  fishermen  in  the 
name  of  trawL  Scotch  fishermen  denounce  the  seine-net  as  "  a  trawl :  " 
English  fishermen  denounce  the  beam-trawl ;  and  American  fisher- 
men object  to  the  long  lines  which  they  call  trawls. 

C   2 
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162.000  barrcls  of  herrings  and  fish  of  other  sorts,  worth 
^83,000,  wercexportcd  ;  in  1S82, 920,000  barreis  of  herrings, 
worth  j^i, 383,000,  and  fish  of  other  kinds,  worth  ;f  440,000, 
were  sent  abroad.  The  import  trade  has  increased  rather 
more,  the  export  trade  rather  less,  than  sixfold  in  the  forty 
years.  The  export  trade  js  divided  into  four  branches. 
The  first  and  most  important  is  the  trade  in  Scotch 
herrings  ;  the  sccond  U  the  trade  in  cured  cod  and  ling ; 
the  third  is  the  trade  in  Cornish  pilchards  ;  the  fourth  is 
the  trade  in  fresh  fish  with  Paris  and  other  Continental 
towns,  The  causes  which  produce  trade  are  curious  ;  the 
demands  which  creale  it  difficult  of  cxplanation.  The 
earlicst  and  most  valuable  Scotch  herrings  are  sold  to  the 
Upper  classes  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe;  the  bulk 
of  the  Scotch  herrings  are  consumed  in  the  Protestant 
States  of  Germany ;  Cornish  pilchards  find  their  principal 
market  in  Italy  ;  while  the  cod  and  ling,  which  are  caught 
chiefly  in  the  Shetland  Islands  and  Northern  Scotland,  are 
sold  in  Spain.  It  is  not,  at  first  sight,  cSear  why  the 
German  should  prefer  a  herring  to  a  pilchard,  and  an 
Italian  the  pilchard  to  a  herring.  But  the  Italian  isusually 
a  Roman  Catholic;  the  Roman  CathoHcs  buy  fish  as  food, 
and  the  Italian,  thcreforc,  purchases  a  rieh  oily  fish  like  the 
pilchard.  The  higher  classes  in  Spain  buy  cod  for  the 
same  reasons  which  make  the  salt  cod  of  Newfoundland 
ihc  usual  dish  in  English  households  on  the  first  and  last 
day  of  Lent  The  German  Protestant,  on  the  contrary, 
cats  his  herrings,  not  as  his  Chief  food,  but  as  a  rclish.  He 
likes  his  herrings,  as  he  likes  his  hams,  cured  by  salt,  but 
uncookcd  by  firc. 

It  is  Said  in  Northern  Scotland  that  the  trade  between 
Spain  and  the  Shetland  Isles  in  dricd  fish  has  existcd  sincc 
the  rcign  of  Elizabeth.     Somc  vcsscls  of  the  grcat  Armada 
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were  wrecked  in  the  Shetlands ;  the  crews  were  forced  to 
remain  there  for  many  months,  and,  during  their  residence, 
they  formed  relations  with  the  inhabitants  which,  after  an 
interval  of  nearly  three  centuries,  are  still  maintained  by 
their  descendants.  About  4,ooo,CXX)  cod  and  ling  *  are 
annually  caught  by  Scotch  fishermen  ;  the  catch  produces 
about  1 50,000  cwt  of  cured  fish,  and  rather  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  are  exported  from  Scotland. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact  statistics  of  the  produce 
of  the  pilchard  fishery,  because  there  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing  consumption  of  fresh  pilchards  in  Comwall  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  But  a  private  firm  has,  for  many 
years,  published  statistics  of  the  export  trade  in  this  fish, 
which  may  be  relied  on  with  confidence.  From  these 
accounts  it  is  evident  that  the  pilchard  fishery  is  one  of  the 
most  uncertain  of  the  harvests  of  the  sea.  Since  1869  the 
export  trade  has  varied  from  rather  more  than  6,000  hogs- 
heads  in  1869  to  nearly  46,000  hogsheads  in  1870.  But 
the  average  export  trade  of  pilchards  may  probably  be 
placed  at  about  12,000  hogsheads  a  year,  the  average  value 
at  about  £Z^  hogshead. 

The  curing  of  pilchards  is  not  carried  on  with  much 
care.  The  fish  are  piled  on  the  stone  floors  of  the  curing- 
houses  in  masses  five  or  six  feet  high,  each  layer  of  fish 
being  covered  with  salt.  The  "bulk,"  as  it  is  termed,  is 
left  thus  piled  up  for  a  month.  During  this  period  the 
weight  of  the  mass  forces  the  oil  out  of  the  fish,  and  this 

•  The  cod  fishery  of  Scotland  is  probably  capable  of  dcvelopment. 
It  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  Norwegian  cod  fishery.  "  I  was 
informed  by  .Mr.  Smidt,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation  of  the  Norwegian  Fisheries,  that  the  coast  of  Norway,  from  the 
Lofoten  Islands (latitude  68°  N.)  to  Finmark (latitude  71° N), annually 
produces  50,000,000  cod  fish,  but  the  production  in  1877  amounted  to 
70,000,000  cod"  (2oth  Ann.  Rep.  Insp.  Salnion  Fisheries,  p.  22.) 
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oil  is  nin  into  ciätems  and  is  used  by  the  poor  of  Cornwall 
for  lighting  purposes.  At  the  end  of  the  month  thc  fish 
are  takcn  froni  the  bulk  and  packed  in  hogsheads.  As 
each  hogshead  contaJns  about  2,500  fish,  and  is  worth, 
according  to  the  season,  from  about  £z  to  about  £^  five 
to  ten  cured  pilchards  are  sold  for  one  penny.  It  is, 
perhaps,  doubtfui  whether  the  same  amount  of  nutritious 
animal  food  is  procurable  at  as  low  a  pnce  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  if  pilchards  cured  in 
Cornwall  form  a  cheap  article  of  food,  very  little  care  is 
cxercised  by  the  eurer.  Far  differcnt  is  the  course  pursued 
with  Scotch  herrings.  The  Scotch  herriiig  fishery  has  been 
a  favourite  objcct  of  protective  legislation.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  the  grcat  dcbates  on  free  trade,  ance  declared  that  evcry 
onc  was  in  favour  of  free  trade  until  his  own  interests  were 
affectcd :  he  had  "  a  Scotcli  correspondent  who  was  a 
good  free  trader  in  cverything  exccpt  herrings."  Many 
Scotchmen  of  thc  present  day,  who  would  resent  the  alle- 
gation  that  thcy  wcrc  Protectionists  as  an  insult,  are  still, 
in  their  hcarts,  of  the  same  opinion  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
correspondent,  and  think  that  free  trade  is  inapplicablc  to 
herrings.  Yet  the  Scotch  herring  fishery  is  a  standing 
cxample  of  the  wisdom  of  free  trade  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  thc  rcmnant  of  protection  which  still  clings  to  it  is 
actually  morc  harmfui  than  bencficial  to  the  fishermen. 

Thc  Scotch  hcrring  fishery  has  had  a  history  of  about 
120  ycars.  In  thc  first  half  of  thc  last  Century,  Young,  in 
a  passagc  in  thc  "  Night  Thoughts,"  whicli  has  frcqucntly 
bccn  quotcd,  declared  that  thc  British  lookcd  on 

"  Shamcfully  passive,  whilc  Baiavia's  licet 
Defraudt  ut  of  ihc  gliitcrlng  finny  sworni», 
That  hsavc  our  luih».  and  crowd  upon  out  »höre»." 
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The  complaint  which  was  thus  raised  by  Young  was 
echoed  in  other  quarters ;  and  in  1750  a  Company  was 
formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of  ;;^50o,ooo  for  managing 
the  fishery.  But  the  Company  was  not  left  dependent  on  its 
own  exertions.  Parliament  offered  a  bounty  of  30^.  a  ton 
on  all  decked  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  fishery,  and  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  George  III.,  became  the 
patron  of  the  Company.  But  neither  the  patronage  of  the 
Court  nor  the  bounty  of  Parliament  saved  the  enterprise 
from  failure.  In  1757  the  Company  was  forced  to  ask  for 
higher  bounties,  and,  in  the  thirty  years  ending  in  1782, 
Parliament  actually  spent  more  than  ;;^3CX),ooo  in  de- 
veloping  a  fishery  which,  notwithstanding  this  expenditure, 
was  with  difficulty  supported.  In  1786  a  new  society, 
which  still  exists,  was  formed  for  the  extension  of  the 
fishery.  The  society  purchased  estates  in  Mull,  in  Skye, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ross-shire,  and  subsequently  at  Wick 
on  the  east  coast  of  Caithness,  and  built  on  them  fisher- 
men's  houses.  But  it  achieved  only  a  doubtful  success.  It 
has  long  since  ceased  to  take  any  direct  part  in  the  fishery, 
though  it  still  draws  from  its  property  an  income  which  is 
heavily  burdened.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  has,  in 
any  way  whatever,  effected  the  object  of  its  promoters.* 

The  System  of  bounties,  which  was  originally  thought 
indispensable  for  the  prosperity  of  the  fishery,  continued  to 
exist  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  institution.  Bounties 
were  granted,  in  the  first  instance,  on  every  ton  of  shipping 

•  It  is  an  instructive  circumstance  that  the  Germans,  this  Century, 
have  undergone  the  same  experience  which  disappointed  our  fore- 
fathers  last  Century.  A  Company  has  been  formed  by  some  patriotic 
Germans  to  promote  the  German  herring  fishery.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  loans  free  from  interest,  and  by  heavy  protective  duties. 
Yet  "  neither  help  at  home  nor  protection  against  the  foreigner  enables 
the  Company  to  flourish." — Inspector's  2oth  Ann.  Rep.,  p.  29. 


employed  in  .the  fishery.  The  rcsult  was  obvious.  As 
Adam  Smith  put  it  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  vessels 
were  fitted  out  to  catch  the  bounty,  and  not  to  catch  the 
fish.  This  evident  result  induced  a  Protectionist  Parliament 
to  propound  a  fresh  remedy.  In  addition  to  the  bounties 
on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  a  bounty  of  2j,,  which  was 
subsequently  raised  to  4^.,  was  paid  on  every  barrel  of 
herrings  cured.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  this  system 
the  fishery  was  rapidly  developed.  The  nuniber  of  herrings 
cured  rose  from  about  90,000  barreis  in  iSog  to  more  than 
350,0c»  barreis  in  1828,  when  the  bounty  was  abolished. 
But  it  is  not  clear  whether  tlie  vast  incrcase  in  the  trade 
was  due  to  the  existence  of  the  bounty.  During  the  nine- 
teen  years  which  succeeded  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  the 
trade  continued  to  increase  at  an  almost  equal  rate,  and 
560,000  barrels  of  herrings  were  cured  in  1S47,  640,000 
barreis  in  1848,  and  770,000  barrels  in  1849, 

Bewildcred,  perhaps,  at  the  rapid  increase  of  a  trade 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  seemed  to  require  so  much 
fostering  protection,  many  people  ima^ned  that  the  increase 
of  the  fishery  must  producc  its  own  ruin,  and  that  a  fish 
which  was  being  caught  in  season  and  out  of  season  would 
sooner  or  later  be  extcrminatcd,  Influcnccd  by  such 
nrguments  as  thcse,  Parliament  in  1851  adopted  a  new 
poHcy,  and  initiated  a  system  of  restrictive  legislation. 
These  restrictive  measures  retarded  the  development  of  the 
fishery,  and,  at  the  closc  of  the  seventeen  years  during 
which  they  lasted,  the  average  quantity  of  herrings  cured 
was  no  larger  than  it  had  bcen  at  the  beginning.  In  1867, 
in  accordance  with  the  wisc  recommendation  of  a  special 
commission,  restrictive  legislation  was  rcpcaled.  The 
fishery,  in  consequencc,  increased  ;  and  in  1874,  for  the  first 
lime  in  its  history,  upwards  of  1,000,000  barrels  of  hcrnngs 
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were  cured.  Then,  however,  a  decrease  to  942,000  barreis 
in  187s,  and  to  598,000  barreis  in  1876,  created  a  fresh 
alarm.  A  new  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
allegation  that  the  fishery  was  being  over  fished  The  Com- 
mission thought  the  decrease  was  due  to  accidental  causes, 
and  declined  to  recommend  a  return  to  protective  measures. 
Their  opinion  has  been  justified  by  the  result  In  the  five 
succeeding  years  the  fishery  yielded  on  an  average  1,035,000 
barreis  a  year.  In  1880  no  less  than  1,473,000  barreis  of 
herrings  were  cured  in  Scotland. 

This  rapid  increase  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
great  majority  of  the  herrings  cured  have  always  been 
cured  for  export,  and  the  course  of  the  export  trade  has 
entirely  changed.  During  the  first  third  of  the  present 
Century  most  of  the  herrings  were  exported  either  to  the 
West  Indies  or  to  Ireland.  The  slave-owners  of  the  West 
Indies  found  Scotch  herrings  a  cheap  food  for  their  slaves, 
and  bought  large  quantities  of  them  annually.  But  the  trade 
was  actually  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
export  of  herrings,  to  "  places  out  of  Europe,"  which  had 
always  exceeded  50,000  barreis,  and  which  occasionally 
was  more  than  80,000  barreis,  dwindled  away  to  nothing. 
Ireland,  however,  still  continued  to  purchase  large  quan- 
tities of  herrings  tili  after  the  famine  of  1847.  The  poverty 
of  the  people  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  rapid  decrease  of 
the  Population  afterwards,  terminated  the  Irish  demand ; 
and  Ireland,  instead  of  taking  100,000,  or  even  180,000 
barreis  of  herrings  a  year,  now  only  purchases  about  20,000 
barreis  annually. 

Thus  the  two  main  markets,  which  had  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  Scotch  herring  fishery  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  Century,  were  cut  ofif  from  the  exporter,  and, 
if  no  new  demand  had  arisen,  the  trade  must  have  perished. 
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At  ihe  timc,  however,  at  which  the  Irish  and  West  Indian 
markets  were  closed,  a  variety  of  circunistances  stiniulated 
the  Continental  demand  for  Scotch  herrings.  The  trade 
with  the  Continent  coinmenced  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
great  war.  But  up  to  1843  the  Continent  never  purchased 
100,000  bairels  of  Scotch  herrings.  Since  that  time  the 
Continental  trade  has  been  rapid ly  developed.  The 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  probably,  indirectly,  the 
effect  of  enabling  Germans  and  Russians  to  increase  their 
purchases,  while  the  reduction  and  the  ultimate  rcpeal 
of  the  timber  duties  lessencd  the  cost  of  the  barrels  in 
which  the  herrings  were  packed.  The  Continent  purchased 
upwards  of  250,000  barrels  of  herrings  in  1S50,  upwards  of 
290,000  barrels  in  1S60,  486,000  barrels  in  1870,  and 
976,000  barrels  in  1880.  The  whole  of  this  vast  increase,  it 
should  be  recollected,  has  taken  place  during  a  pcriod  in 
which  bounties  have  ccased,  and  in  which  trade,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerncd,  has  been  free. 

It  must  not  be  supposcd  that  this  great  trade  in  fish  has 
risen  without  difEculty  or  without  compctition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Germans  have  for  some  years  placed  heavy 
Import  duties  on  cured  herrings  with  the  express  Intention 
of  prolecting  thcir  own  fishcrmen.  But  protection  has 
provcd  absolutely  powerless  to  devclop  the  fisheries  of 
Germany;  and.  the  German  fishing  fleet,  though  it  Is 
fostered  by  the  patronage  of  the  weallhy  and  protccted  by 
the  import  duties  of  the  Legislaturc,  lies  idle  in  Emden, 
while  the  German  markets  are  supplJed  by  Norwegian, 
Dutch.  and  British  fishernicn.  The  compctition  of  Norway 
and  Holland  has,  in  fact,  provcd  much  morc  formidablc 
than  the  import  duties  of  the  German  Legislaturc,  and,  if 
Britain  should  ever  lose  the  trade,  the  loss  will  apparcntly 
be  duc  to  the  compctition  of  thcsc  nations  and  not  to  the 
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protective  duties  of  Germany.  The  increased  attention, 
which  both  Dutch  and  Norwegian  fishermen  are  paying  to 
the  eure,  is  being  rewarded  by  a  constantly  increasing  sale 
of  Dutch  and  Norwegian  herrings  in  German  markets.* 

In  the  past  all  three  nations  have  taken  exceptional 
measures  to  secure  the  sale  of  their  own  fish.  The  Dutch, 
Norwegian,  and  British  Govemments  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  branding  the  barreis  in  which  the  herrings  are 
packed  ;  and  the  brand  has  been  taken  as  a  guarantee 
both  of  the  quantity  as  well  as  of  the  quality  of  the  fish. 
In  Scotland  the  brand  is  a  survival  of  the  bounty  System. 
The  bounty  was  paid  on  each  barrel  of  herrings  branded, 
and  the  brand  was  retained  after  the  bounty  had  been 
abolished, 

A  System,  which  has  no  example  in  any  other  industry, 
which  is  a  mere  survival  of  a  policy  of  protection,  and 
which  is  opposed  to  all  the  maxims  which  regulate  modern 
legislation,  has  naturally  been  the  subject  of  attack.  In 
1848  the  Treasury  instructed  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Civil  Service — the  late  Sir  John  Lefevre — to  enquire 
into  the  matter.  Sir  John  naturally  reported  that  "the 
System  of  authenticating  the  quality  of  goods  by  the 
agency  of  a  Government  officer  is  objectionable  in  prin- 

•  The  fig^es  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Scotch  Herring  Brand.  It  is  there  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  a  Report  published  in  1857,  that  the  quantity  of 
herrings  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  the  ports  of  Stettin, 
Königsberg,  Hamburg,  Dantzic,  and  Harburg,  increased  from  100,297 
barreis  in  1848  to  318,263  barreis  in  1855  ;  whilst  the  Dutch  imports 
into  the  same  places  declined  from  5,019  to  1,300  barreis,  and  the 
Norwegian  from  194,862  to  122,423  barreis.  In  1879,  however,  Nor- 
way  sold  to  Germany  630,127  barreis  ;  Scotland  545>993  barreis,  and 
Holland  98,026  barreis.  It  is  piain,  if  these  figures  are  reliable,  that 
the  Dutch  and  Norwegian  trades  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  Scotch  trade. 
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ciple  ; "  but  he  hesitated  to  risk  Ihe  possible  "  derangemcnt 
and  contraction  "  of  the  foreign  trade,  which  he  thought 
might  result  from  its  abandonment.  He  took  the  middle 
course,  thereforc,  of  suggesting  that  a  fee  should  be  charged 
for  the  brand,  and  that  the  enterprising  eurer  should  be 
encouraged,  by  the  prospect  of  saving  his  fee,  to  rely  on 
his  own  brand  instcad  of  that  of  the  Government.  Nothing 
came  of  the  report  tili  1855,  when  the  Treasury  decidcd  on 
abotishing  the  brand.  The  remonstrances,  however,  which 
the  dccision  excited  in  Scotland  induced  it,  instead  of 
abolishing  the  brand,  to  appoint  a  new  Commission  to 
enquirc  into  it.  The  new  Com  missioners  spoke  with  an 
uncertain  sound.  One  of  them  recommended  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  System  ;  two  of  them  adopted  Sir  John  Lefevre's 
compromise,  and  proposed  that  the  brand  should  be  re- 
tained,  but  that  a  fee  should  be  chai^ed  for  iL  The 
Tieasury  adopted  the  advicc  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioncrs,  the  brand  was  saved,  and  the  fee  was 
imposed. 

This  arrangement  has  not,  however,  "had  the  effect  of 
terminating  the  controvcrsy.  In  1866  an  able  Commission, 
the  ablest  Commission  to  which  the  subject  of  fisheries 
has  cvcr  been  referrcd,  condcmned  the  brand; 'in  1870, 
however,  a  new  Commission  appointed  by  the  Treasury 
dcdined  "  to  undcrtake  the  responsibility  of  advising "  its 
discontinuancc.  Finally  in  1881,  a  Sclect  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  recommended  its  rctention. 

These  various  reports  and  conllicting  opinions  havc 
necessarily  involved  the  subject  in  a  good  dcal  of  con- 
fusion;  and  statesmcn  still  hold  contrary  opinions  on  the 
cxpcdiency   of  the   brand,   who  would   be    unaninious  in 

*  The  Commission  of  i86öconsistedof  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.)  Caird,  Pro- 
fessor Huxlcy,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Lcfevrc,  Sir  J.  LefevrE'a  soo. 
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condemning  the  introduction  of  a  similar  System  into  any 
other  branch  of  industry.  The  great  and  increasing  im- 
portance  of  the  trade,  the  circumstance  that  the  brand 
places,  or  is  supposed  to  place,  the  small  eurer  on  a  level 
with  the  large  one,  the  knowledge  that  branded  herrings 
command  a  higher  price  in  the  German  markets  than 
unbranded  herrings,  are  all  confidently  quoted  as  reasons  • 
for  continuing  the  System;  while  the  fact  that  the  fees, 
charged  for  the  brand,  exceed  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
which  awards  it,  is  cited  as  a  conclusive  argument  for  its 
retention. 

These  views,  however,  would  be  stated  with  less  confi- 
dence  if  men  would  condescend  to  apply  general  principles 
of  policy  to  this  particular  question.  If  it  be  a  legitimate 
function  of  Government  to  guarantee  by  its  brand  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  a  particular  article,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  Ministry  should  draw  the  line  at 
herrings.  The  Government  used  to  undertake  to  guarantee 
the  quality  of  cured  cod ;  at  an  earlier  period  it  actually 
stamped  linen  and  woollen  goods ;  and  there  is  no  very 
clear  reason  why  if  its  action  is  justifiable  in  one  case,  it 
should  not  be  extended  to  all  industries.  The  advocates 
of  the  herring  brand,  indeed,  declare  that,  as  the  pur- 
chaser  is  unable  to  examine  for  himself  the  quality  of  the 
herrings  packed  in  the  barrel,  there  is  an  exceptional 
reason  for  giving  to  him  the  guarantee  which  a  Govern- 
ment brand  affords.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  argument, 
if  it  has  any  cogency,  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  exten- 
sion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  important  industry  in 
which  Englishmen  are  engaged.  The  Chinese  complain 
that  cotton  goods  are  constantly  adulterated  by  excessive 
or  impure  sizing.  Will  the  Government  undertake  to  guar- 
antee that  every  bale  of  cotton  goods  is  free  from  improper 


sizing  ?  The  cotton  manufacttirers  might  very  possibly 
undertake  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  privilege  of  such  a 
guarantec,  and  the  Government  might  consequently  obtain 
a  remunerative  duty.  The  foUy  of  such  a  course  would, 
however,  at  once  prevent  its  adoption.  Goverament.  it 
would  be  Said,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacturers. 
It  must  leave  them  to  attend  to  their  own  busincss, 
and  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  own  errors ;  or,  if 
they  are  dishonest  enough  to  commit  them,  to  suffer  the 
penalty  which  sooner  or  later  attends  fraudulent  practices. 

Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  brand  does  aflbrd  the 
guarantee  which  it  is  its  whole  object  to  supply.  Com- 
plaints  of  the  bad  quahty  of  branded  hcrrings  occasionally 
reach  Scotland  from  German  buyers.  Thosewho  desire  to 
see  the  complaints  themscives  will  find  samples  of  them  in 
the  "Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Herring  Brand."  It  was  broadly  statcd  to  that  Com- 
mittee Ihat  the  brand  was  awarded  to  a  low  average  of 
eure;  it  was  slated  that  evcn  this  average  was  not  niain- 
tained.  Its  existence,  therefore,  was  alleged  to  discourage 
improvement,  and  to  aflbrd  no  real  protection  to  the 
eurer. 

It  is  Said,  however,  tliat  the  brand  has  the  effect  of 
placing  the  small  eurer  on  a  level  with  the  large  onc ;  and 
that  its  abolition  would  give  an  advantage  to  the  large 
capitalist  whose  private  brand  would  be  known,  and  so 
tend  to  ruin  the  sraallcr  one.  It  is  an  obvious  refleclion 
that  this  ai^umcnt,  if  it  be  sound.  is  applicable  to  other 
industrics  besidcs  ihat  of  the  eurer ;  but  it  is  equally 
evident  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  Government  to 
try  to  remove  the  advantageous  distinctions  which  men 
havc  secured  from  their  own  industry  or  from  their  own 
gkill.     If  a  large  eurer  has   from  his  success  succceded  in 
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obtaining  a  certain  reputation  for  his  own  fish,  it  is  not  just 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  he  is 
entitied  to  derive  from  the  pains  which  he  has  taken,  or 
that  he  should  be  placed  on  a  level  with  other  and  less 
successful  men.  Protection  to  the  small  eurer  may  too 
often  mean  protection  to  the  less  energetic  tradesman. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  graver  objection  to  the 
continuance  of  the  brand.  Any  govemment  guarantee 
necessarily  implies  conformity  with  certain  prescribed  con- 
ditions.  The  brand  has,  therefore,  the  effect  of  Stereotyping 
the  trade  and  preventing  improvement.  The  herrings  must 
be  packed  in  specified  barreis,  made  in  one  particular  way  ; 
they  must  be  cu'red  in  a  prescribed  manner  and  mixed  with 
a  given  proportion  of  salt  If  an  intelligent  eurer  ventures 
to  think  that  he  can  improve  the  process,  he  must  do  so  at 
the  certain  risk  of  losing  the  brand,  and  so  of  lowering  the 
value  of  his  fish.  If  even,  as  happened  in  the  great  fishing 
of  1880,  the  stock  of  available  barreis  is  exhausted,  the 
curers  are  unable  to  Supplement  the  deficiency  by  using 
Norwegian  barreis,  since  their  use  would  not  entitle  them  to 
the  brand.  Everything,  in  fact,  must  be  done  by  rule ; 
every  departure  from  regulation  must  be  followed  by  a 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  eurer,  and  the  trade,  in  consequence, 
is  carried  on,  year  after  year,  in  the  same  unvarying  manner, 
with  a  Conservative  aversion  from  change,  which  would 
be  worthy  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  assuming  that  the  trade 
would,  in  any  sense,  suffer  from  the  abolition  of  the  brand. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  no  brand  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland ;  and  there  is  a  large  trade  between  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  the  Continent  in  "matties,"*  or 
young  herrings  cured.     In  the  next  place,  the  brand  does 

•  Mattie  is  a  Dutch  word  ;  it  signifies,  literally,  maiden. 
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not  fulfi!  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  Continental  buyers  occa- 
sionally  complain  ihat  they  buy  branded  herrings  which 
are  not  of  a  quality  that  would  entitle  them  to  the  brand. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  result  could  happen. 
The  duty  of  the  fishery  officers,  who  award  the  brand, 
becomes  more  difficult  precisely  as  the  take  becomes 
larger  ;  and,  however  zealous  the  officers  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  see  all  the  contents  of  every  barrel." 
The  brand,  therefore,  occasionally  Covers  bad  articies.  It 
might  be  possible  to  argue  that  a  brand,  which  proved  the 
quality  of  the  fish  as  accurately  as  the  stamp  of  the  Mint 
proves  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  gold  in  a  sovereign, 
served  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  difiicult  to  see  what  advan- 
tage  can  ensuc  from  a  brand  which  does  not  and  cannot 
fulfil  this  object,  It  is  a  merc  wanton  restriction  on  tlie 
eurer,  which  should  bc  got  rid  of  at  the  first  opportunity. 

It  is  remarkable  too  that  this  conclusion,  still  stoutly 
resisted  in  Scotland  and  Parliament,  has  already  becn 
acceptcd  by  olher  nations.  Sonic  years  ago  Nonvcgian 
herrings  were  regularly  branded;  and  in  185Ö  Admiral 
Sullivan,  the  membcr  of  the  Commission  of  1855,  who 
disscnted  from  the  conclusions  of  the  majonty  of  its 
membcrs,   wrote   of  Norwegian   herrings   that   "with  the 

"  The  fishery  officers  arc  rcquired  to  tcst  Ihe  quality  of  the  fish  by 
Opentng  a  ccrtain  proporlion  oC  the  barreis  preacnted  for  the  brand  ai 
the  rate  of 

9  barreis  per  hunilrcd  in  parcets  of  loo  barreis. 

8  „  .,  „  from  100  to  300  barrels. 

7  „  „  „  of  above  3c»  barrcls. 

The  barrcls  selectcd  for  examinaiion  arc.  as  a  general  nile,  to  be 
opcncd  altcrnatcly  j  i.e.  No.  i  is  to  be  opcncd  at  the  head  cnd  :  No.  j 
at  ihc  botiotn  cnd,  and  so  on.— Report  Select  Commitlcc  on  Herring 
Brand,  p.  z;} 
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exception  of  a  small  and  unimportant  portion,  they  are 
so  inferior  in  quality  when  caught  that  no  mode  of  eure 
will  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Scotch,  which  appear  to  have  the  entire  command  of  the 
principal  German  and  Polish  markets."  Since  these  words 
were  written  the  brand  or  "  brack,"  as  it  is  called  in  Norway, 
has  fallen  into  disuse;  and  the  Norwegian  herrings  now 
constitute  the  principal  supply,  and  command  the  highest 
prices  in  the  German  markets.  So  piain  a  lesson,  which 
has  not  yet  been  leamed  by  statesmen  in  England,  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  Dutch,  who,  in  their  tum,  have  abolished 
the  brand  The  striking  fact,  therefore,  remains  that 
this  country,  which  had  the  distinction  of  initiating  free 
trade,  is  the  only  nation  having  an  important  fish  trade 
which  still  clings  to  an  obsolete  and  vicious  System.  The 
fishery  continues  to  flourish ;  but  it  flourishes  in  spite  of, 
not  in  consequence  of,  the  brand. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  that  the  brand  affixed  to 
the  barrel  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  fish. 
The  highest  brand  is  awarded  to  what  are  technically  called 
crown  füll  herrings,  that  is  large  herrings  füll  of  roe,  care- 
fully  gutted  with  a  knife.  The  next  highest  brand  is  given 
to  crown  matties,  a  "  maiden  "  fish — that  is,  smaller  herrings 
with  minute  roes.  Shotten  herrings,  or  herrings  which  have 
cast  their  roe,  are  branded  as  crown  spent ;  while  herrings 
of  all  these  qualities,  packed  in  the  same  barrel,  are  branded 
crown  mixed.  The  barrel  contains  26-5-  imperial  gallons, 
or  32  gallons  English  wine  measure. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  chief  market  for 
Scotch  herrings  is  found  in  the  Protestant  States  of 
Germany;  but  a  large  number  of  herrings  cured  in  a 
different  way  are  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
consist  of  red  herrings,  kippered  herrings,  and  bloaters. 

D 
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Red  herrings  are  fish  which  after  being  kept  in  thc  salt 
pickle  from  two  to  fourteen  days,  are  washed,  dried,  hung 
up  in  the  smoking-house  on  spits,  and  smoked  with  oak  or 
ash  smoke  for  ten  or  fourteen  days  more.  Kippered 
herrings,  after  being  salted,  are  cut  open  and  slightly 
smoked  ;  while  bloaters  are  the  best  fish  that  can  bc 
procured,  smoked  for  a  much  shorter  period.  Red 
herrings  are  usually  packed  in  barreis  or  boxes,  and 
are  either  exported  or  sold  in  thc  largc  towns.  In  this 
country,  however,  they  are  perhaps  gradually  being  super- 
aeded  by  the  kipper  and  the  bloater ;  and  a  large  and 
increasing  trade  is  contJnually  being  conducted  in  these  two 
kinds  of  cured  fish.* 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  trade  in  cured  herrings,  laige 
and  increasing  numbers  of  herrings  are  annually  sold  fresh. 
The  railways,  in  fact,  by  ensuring  a  rapid  delivery,  have 
cnabled  fish  to  be  sold  fresh,  which  half  a  Century  ago  could 
not  possibly  have  reached  the  fish  markets  in  good  order. 
The  fish  which  are  caught  on  thc  English,  Manx,  and  Irish 
coasts,  are  to  a  great  extent  disposed  of  in  this  way  ;  and 
fresh  herrings  form  one  of  the  cheapest  kinds  of  animal  food 
procurable  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Herrings  are  measurcd  in  Scotland  by  the  cran.  A  cran 
contains  thirty-six  gallons  and  holds  from  about  800  to  1000 

*  The  colour  is  given  to  Ihe  red  herring — which  is  occasionalty  a 
yellow  hctring — by  thc  fiicl  wiih  »hich  it  is  smoked  ;  by  altcring  the 
fuel  the  eurer  cun  alter  the  colour  of  thc  cured  fish.  Perhaps  fcw 
peo[ile  knuw  that  thc  term  kipper  is  dcrivcd  from  the  kype  or  hook  on 
thc  Iowcr  jaw  of  the  spawning  male  salmon.  The  male  salmon  from 
this  kypc  became  known  as  the  kipper.  The  male  fbh  was  usually 
cured,  and  known  as  kipper  salmon.  The  lemi  was  soon  corrupted 
intu  kippcrcd  salmon,  and  thc  word  "kipper"  lumed  into  a  vetb 
bccame  synonytnous  with  10  eure.  Uloaicrs  are  an  invcntion  of  thc 
preicnt  Century. 
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hemngs.  A  barrel  of  füll  herrings  contains  700  to  750  fish. 
As,  however,  a  certain  proportion  of  herrings  is  unsuitable 
for  the  eurer,  probably  one  cran  of  herrings  must  be  caught 
for  every  barrel  of  herrings  that  is  cured.  In  other  words, 
about  i,ooo,ooo,cxx)  herrings  must  be  annually  caught  in 
Scotland  for  the  purposes  of  the  eurer.  Assuming  that  only 
one  herring  is  sold  fresh  in  Scotland  for  every  four  that  are 
cured,  the  surprising  number  of  1,250,000,000  of  herrings 
must  be  annually  taken  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  herrings  are  measured  by  the  mease,  which 
contains  525  fish  ;  and  the  Irish  fishery,  according  to  the  Irish 
Inspectors,  produces  from  about  50,000  to  about  200,000 
mease  a  year,  or  from  about  25,000,000  to  about  100,000,000 
fish  a  year.  In  England,  herrings  are  usually  sold  by  the 
last,  each  last  nominally  containing  10,000,  but  in  reality 
13,200  fish.*  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  statistics 
of  the  yield  of  the  English  Herring  Fishery.  But  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  its  produce  is  half  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Scotch  fishery.  In  other  words,  that  it 
yields  600,000,000  or  625,000,000  of  fish  a  year.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  British  fishermen  draw  nearly 
2,000,000,000  herrings  annually  from  the  British  seas.  The 
value  of  these  fish,  placing  them  at  a  farthing  apiece,  must 
exceed  ^^  2,000,000. 

From  a  naturalist*s  point  of  view,  sprats,  or  "garvies," 
as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  are  closely  connected  with 
herrings.  They  are  caught  in  enormous  quantities  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  estuaries  of  eastern 
Scotland.     It  is  said  that  as  much  as  200  tons  of  these  fish 

•  The  Last,  a  German  word,  is  computed  in  this  way  : — 

4  herrings  =  i  warp. 
33  warps  =  I  hundred. 
10  hundred  =  i  thousand. 
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have  been  brought  to  London  in  a  Single  day  ;  and  they  are 
sold  wholesale  in  London  by  the  bushel  for  from  2s.  to  Sj. 
They  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
disposc  of  thcm  for  food  ;  and  large  quantities  are  occasion- 
ally  sold  at  a  still  lower  price  as  manure.  The  season  for 
sprat  fishing  commences  early  in  November  and  lasts  for 
about  three  months.  No  food  equally  nutritious  is  ever 
proctirable  at  so  cheap  a  rate  by  the  poor.  If  sprats  were 
on!y  as  dear  as  salmon,  perhaps  no  food  would  be  more 
prized  on  the  table  of  the  rieh. 

No  available  means  exist  for  determining  the  value  of  the 
Sprat  fisheries  :  the  same  thing  is  true  of  WhitebaiL  The 
Whitebait  of  commerce  consist  of  a  variety  of  small  fish  ; 
but  chiefly  of  young  sprats  and  young  herrings.  They  are 
mainty  caught  in  the  esluaries  of  the  Thames  and  of  the 
Medway,  but  they  are  found  on  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  coasts,  and  fishtries  for  them  are  gradually  springing 
up  in  various  places.  They  are  commonly  sold  in  London  at 
about  IJ.  a  quart,  and  are  thus  includcd  among  tliechcapt;r 
kinds  of  fish.  The  destruction  of  them  year  aftcr  year  is 
enormous ;  and  therc  is  perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the 
marvellous  fertility  of  the  sea  than  may  be  deduced  from 
the  circumstancc  that  the  continuous  destruction  of  white- 
bait is  making  no  impression  whatever  on  the  supply  either 
of  sprats  or  of  herrings. 

The  Mackcrcl  fishery  is  conductcd  in  many  places  bythc 
samc  boats  and  by  the  same  fishermen  as  the  herring 
fishery.  Its  importancc  has  gained  for  the  fish  a  singular 
exemption.  By  an  old  act  of  Charles  II.,  which  is  still  in 
forcc,  no  warcs,  goods,  fruit,  herbs  and  chatteis,  may  be  sold 
on  Sunday.  By  an  act  of  George  11 1.,  which  is  also  on  the 
Statute  Book,  fish  brought  to  London  on  Saturday  night  b 
-xpressly  ordcred  to  bc  publicly  sold  on  Monday  morning. 
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But  a  difTerent  nile  is  applied  to  mackerei,  and  permission 
IS  given  for  its  sale  either  before  or  after  Divine  Service  on 
Sunday.  The  distinction  probably  arose  from  the  convic- 
tion  that  a  rieh  oily  fish  like  the  mackerei,  which  commonly 
reached  London  in  hot  summer  weather,  could  not  be 
kept  fresh  for  the  additional  twenty-four  hours.  The  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  however  desirable  it  might  be, 
could  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  valuable  food.  Mackerei 
used  usually  to  be  taken  in  th^  English  and  in  the  Bristol 
Channels,  but  of  late  years  a  large  fishery  for  this  fish  has 
Sprung  up  at  Kinsale  in  the  south  of  Ireland  The  fishery 
is  attended  by  English,  Scotch,  Manx,  and  Irish  boats,  and 
is  every  year  extending  further  and  further  round  the  South- 
west coast  The  Irish  inspectors  compute  the  value  of  the 
mackerei  caught  off  the  coast  of  Kerry  and  Cork  at  nearly 
;£"i 50,000,  but  a  further  sum  must  be  added^  to  this  amount 
for  the  fish  taken  off  the  coast  of  Cläre.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Irish  mackerei  fishery  thus  produces  a  gross  sum  of 
;£■  175,000  annually  :  if  the  whole  of  the  Channel  fisheries 
for  mackerei  is  only  of  the  same  value  as  those  off  the  Irish 
coast,  the  mackerei  fishery  of  the  British  Islands  must  be 
worth;^ 350,000  annually. 

Thus  the  drift  fishermen,  fishing  for  surface  fish,  are 
dependent  for  their  harvest  on  herrings,  mackerei,  sprats, 
and  pilchards.*  If  the  yield  of  the  herring  fishery  may  be 
placed  at  ^^  2,000,000 ;  that  of  the  mackerei  fishery  at 
£1 50,000 ;  that  of  the  pilchard  fishery  at  £  50,000 — £  36,000, 
for  the  foreign,  and  £\\f>oo  for  the  home  trade — it  will 

•  These  fish  are  not,  of  course,  solely  caught  with  drift  nets. 
Herrings  in  Loch  Fyne  are  caught  with  a  ground  seine  net ;  or,  as  it 
is  locally  termed,  a  trawl  net.  Pilchards  are  also  largely,  and  mackerei 
occasionally,  caught  with  seines.  Sprats  are  caught  with  seines  in 
some  places,  and  in  stow  boat  nets  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames, 
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perhaps,  be  justifiable  to  assume  that  these  fisheries  and 
the  fishery  for  young  sprats  and  young  herrings,  known  as 
whitebait,  yield  to  the  fishermcn  a  gross  revenuc  of  frora 
^2,500,000  to  ^3,750,000  a  year.  This  sum,  wliich  is 
purposely  compuled  in  the  most  moderate  manner,  repre- 
sents  the  value  of  the  fish  on  the  coast,  and  not  its  much 
higher  value  in  the  markets. 

Bcfore  procecding  to  deal  with  the  great  Une  and  trawl 
fisheries  which  form  the  main  source  of  the  fish  supply,  it 
may  be  convcnient  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  fisheries  for 
migratory  fish.  There  are  four  kinds  of  migratory  fish  whkh 
are  taken  in  this  country:  Salmon,  including  in  the  term 
all  migratory  fish  ofthefamily;  smelts,  the  i5»^^/(jHof  France, 
or  the  sparling  of  nortliern  England ;  shad  or  twaJt,  and 
eels ;  of  these,  salmon  are  by  far  the  moät  important 
They  are  caught  by  fixcd  ncts  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland. 
and  by  Gxcd  cngines  in  the  rivcrs,  by  seine-nets,  or  by  net  and 
coble,  to  use  the  Scotch  tcrm  for  a  seinc-nct ;  and  by  drift- 
nets  off  the  coast  of  North  umberland  and  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Salmon  Fisheries  are  estimated  toyicid 
£ 579,000  a  year,  This  estimate,  however,  has  beeil  made  by 
Computing  tlic  value  of  the  fish  at  is.  6d.  a  Ib.  Placing 
it  at  the  more  moderate  pricc  of  is.  a  Ib.,  the  yjcld  of  these 
fisheries  may  be  estimated  at  about  ^^400,000.  The  value 
of  the  Scotch  salmon  fisheries  is  certalnly  not  less  tlian 
;£2S0,txx>  annually,  and  probably  rcaches  £300,000.  The 
yield  of  the  English  Salmon  Fisheries  has  been  frequently 
comptitcd  at  £ico,QCQ  a  year. 

It  scems,  tlicrcfore,  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  British  Islandsyield  to  the  fishermen 
some  j£  800,000  annually.  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  suppose  tliat 
the  fisheries  for  othcr  migratory  fish — cels,  twait,  and  smelts 
— produce  at  Icast  £  100,000  a  year,     If  then  the  value  of 
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the  drift  fisheries  and  of  the  analogous  fisheries  for  pilchards, 
sprats  and  whitebait,  may  be  placed  at  from  ^f  2,500,000  to 
;£^  2,7  50,000,  and  that  of  the  fisheries  for  migratory  fish  at 
;f  900,000,  it  is  a  safe  and  moderate  estimate  to  compute 
the  produce  of  the  wbole  of  these  fisheries  at  ;^  3, 500,000 
annually. 

These  fisheries,  however,  important  as  they  are,  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  great  fishery  for  bottom  fish,  which  used 
to  be  exclusively  taken  by  lines,  but  which  are  now  chiefly 
captured  by  trawl-nets,  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
London  and  the  great  centres  of  population  are  dependent 
for  their  supply  of  fish  on  trawlers ;  and  that  if,  from  any 
cause  whatever,  trawling  were  suddenly  terminated,  its  ter-» 
mination  would  be  followed  by  famine  in  the  fish  market« 
No  clear  history  of  trawl-fishing  has  ever  yet  been  written  ; 
and  its  origin  is  uncertain.  There  are,  however,  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  trawling,  to  a  limited  extent,  has 
been  practised  for  centuries  in  Britith  waters,  and  that 
trawlers  worked  in  Torbay  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Trawling,  however,  if  it  were  practised  by  our  ancestors, 
was  chiefly  confined  to  Devonshire,  and  was  carried  on  in 
only  a  humble  fashion.  The  vast  extension  of  this  mode 
of  fishing  did  not  take  place  tili  our  own  time.  Till,  indeed, 
railways  were  invented  the  present  System  was  impossible, 
since  no  means  were  available  for  carrying  the  tons  of  fish, 
which  were  thus  caught  daily,  from  the  ports  to  the  markets. 
Trawling  is  now  carried  on  off  almost  all  the  coasts  of  this 
country.  The  Fleetwood  trawlers  work  in  Morecambe  Bay, 
the  Liverpool  trawlers  on  the  smooth  bottom  of  the  sea 
between  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Lancashire,  while  they  occa- 
sionally  leave  their  ordinary  grounds  and  go  as  far  south 
as  Aberystwyth,  The  Brixham  trawlers  working  mainly 
in  Torbay  and   Mount's    Bay   also  frequently  visit    the 
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Bristol  Channel,  while  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Hastings,  Rye, 
and  other  ports  all  contribute  their  trawlers  to  the  English 
Channel. 

But  the  main  home  of  trawling  at  the  present  time  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ports  which  fringe  the  North  Sca,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  ports  form  the  most 
important  üshing  stations,  and  the  North  Sea  the  most 
productive  fishery,  in  the  world.  Most  peoplc  have  some 
acquaintancc  with  the  shape  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  com- 
paratively  small,  it  is  shallow,  and  it  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  difTerent  countries  of  Europc  which  arc 
watered  by  large  rivers.  All  these  conditions  are  favour- 
able  for  the  production  of  fish  of  a  high  quaHty.  The 
rivers  bring  down  from  the  adjacent  land  a  vast  quantity 
of  minutc  life  which  forms  the  food  of  young  fish ;  the 
Sandy  plateaux  which  fringe  the  shores  are  the  nurserics 
for  the  fry ;  while  the  deeper  dcpressions,  which  are  to  be 
found  here  and  thcre  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  afibrd  sheltcr 
for  the  mature  fish  in  cold  and  stormy  weather.  The  gulf 
stream  is  unable  to  force  its  way  into  the  basin  of  this  sea, 
and  its  waters  are  consequcntly  colder  than  those  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sca.  Its  colder  waters,  though 
unfavourablc  for  mackere!  and  a  fcw  other  fish,  improve 
the  quality  as  food  of  its  cod,  its  haddock,  and  its  other 
habitants. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  resembles  the  surface  of  the  land. 
It  is  an  undulaling  pasture  intersccted  by  Valleys  in  some 
placcs  and  hüls  in  others.  The  submarine  slopes  and 
dcpressions  in  the  North  Sca  arc  not  indecd  very  grcat 
The  hilis  and  Valleys,  likc  those  of  Eastern  England,  are  of 
modcratc  height  and  dcpth,  and  there  are  fcw  if  any  places 
in  it.  south  of  the  S5th  parallel,  which  are  more  than 
300  feet  deep.     Just  as  the  ^hepherd  drivcs  his  flocks  in 
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summer  to  the  hüls  and  in  winter  to  the  Valleys,  so  in 
Summer  the  fish  frequent  the  sandy  elevated  plateaux 
beneath  the  sea,  while  in  winter  they  withdraw  into  the 
deeper  submarine  depressions.  The  sandy  or  muddy 
eminences  in  which  the  fish  are  found  in  summer  fringe 
the  coasts  of  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Denmark. 
But  in  addition  to  the  elevations  which  Surround  the  basin 
of  the  sea,  a  great  block  of  high  tableland,  about  200  miles 
long  and  about  30  miles  broad,  runs  from  south-west  to 
north-east  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  This  is  the 
Dogger  Bank  where,  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Dutch  and  English  fought  a  sharp  and  indecisive  action,  and 
where  now  hundreds  of  British,  Dutch,  and  French  fisher- 
men  obtain  a  livelihood.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
south  of  the  Dogger,  the  land  abruptly  slopes  away  into  a 
Valley  which  was  probably  once  a  river  estuary,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  the  outer  Silver  Pit ;  while  south  of  this 
again  the  southem  shore  of  the  old  watercourse  is  formed 
by  some  elevated  ground  known  as  the  Well  Bank. 
Between  the  Well  Bank  and  the  English  coast  the  high 
tableland  is  intersected  by  two  deep  depressions,  known  as 
the  Sole  Pit  and  the  Silver  Pit.  North-west  of  these  again, 
the  stony  foreshore  which  runs  from  Flamborough  Head 
bears  the  name  of  California. 

These  salient  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  North 
Sea  ought  to  be  understood  by  any  one  who  desires  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  fishing  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  names  which,  in  modern  times,  have  been 
given  to  some  of  these  submarine  Valleys  and  hills,  such  as 
the  Silver  Pit,  the  outer  Silver  Pit,  and  California,  sufficiently 
indicate  the  importance  which  fishermen  attach  to  the 
grounds.  In  cold  weather,  indeed,  the  flat  fish  are  congre- 
gated  together  in  the  Valleys  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
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trawlcr  ;  and  the  chief  fishing  port  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Grimsby,  owes  its  origin  and  prosperity- to  the  fact  that  it 
is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Sitver  Pit. 

This  fact  is  so  curious  that  it  is  worth  while  to  trace  the 
rise  of  Grimsby  during  the  last  half  Century.  Ralher  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  Griinsby  is  said  to  have  owned  one 
fishing-boat.  In  1843  the  Silver  Pit  was  first  worked,  but 
it  was  worked  by  Brixham  and  other  vessels  comii^  to  the 
port.  But  the  trade,  when  it  once  began,  rapidly  developed. 
The  Mandiester  and  Sheffield  RaUway  was  carried  into 
the  port.  Large  sums  of  money  were  spent  in  building 
docks,  the  fishing  fleet  increased  by  "  leaps  and  bounds,"  tili, 
in  iSSi,  the  port,  which  in  1S30  had  possessed  one  boat, 
owned  607  vcssels  registering  35.000  tons,  and  employing 
nearly  4000  pcrsons. 

The  North  Sea  trawicrs  foUow  two  Systems  of  fishing. 
Somc  of  them,  fishing  the  adjacent  grounds,  return  con- 
stantly  to  port,  and  send  thcir  fish  direct  by  railway  to 
London  or  to  other  populous  towns  ;  olhers  of  them  repair 
in  fleets  to  the  distant  grounds,  and  are  absent  fron»  home 
for  wecks  at  a  time.  In  consequence  of  thcir  prolongcd 
absence  they  in  turn  have  created  a  fresh  industry. 
Stcamers  are  cniployed  to  repair  to  the  fleet  and  takc  the 
fish  which  have  been  caught  from  the  boats,  and  carry  them 
to  England,  Boats  for  this  purpose  ply  from  HuU,  from 
Grimsby,  and  from  London.  The  fish  are  carried  from  the 
sniack  to  the  stcamer  in  open  boats,  and  some  loss  of  life 
unfortunatcly  results  from  this  ferrying  trade,  No  mcans, 
howcver,  have  yet  been  invented  of  transferring  the  fish  from 
the  smack  to  the  stcamer  without  the  assistancc  of  the 
small  open  boats. 

In  additlon  to  ihc  Icgitimatc  trade  of  carrying  the  fish 
from  the  fleet  to  the  market,  another  morc  objectionablc 
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System  has  of  late  years  sprung  up  in  the  fishing  fleet. 
When  men  are  absent  from  home  for  long  periods,  they 
require  to  be  supplied  with  various  articles  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  demand  which  has  thus  sprung  up,  smacks 
have  been  fitted  out  for  the  sale  to  the  fishing  fleet  of 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  other  things.  As  these  smacks  buy 
their  goods  abroad,  and  do  not  retum  to  a  British  port 
before  they  are  sold,  they  naturally  escape  the  customs 
duties,  and  areconsequently  able  to  seil  spirits  and  tobacco 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  Cheap  drink  is  perhaps  always 
objectionable,  and  an  unregulated  liquor  trafiic  is  usually 
liable  to  abuse.  The  boat-owners  complain  that  the 
coopers,  as  these  smacks-  are  called,  are  floating  grog-shops 
of  the  worst  description,  and  that  they  are  under  no  control 
whatever,  They  demoralise  the  fishermen  and  tempt  them 
to  part  with  fish  and  gear  for  spirits  and  tobacco.  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  see  how  these  evils,  great  as  they  are, 
can  effectually  be  terminated.  If  coopering  were  forbidden 
in  English  vessels,  the  only  result  would  be  to  drive  the 
trade  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  true  method  of  terminating 
abuse  probably  consists  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  trade 
itself  more  respectable.  If  the  boat-owners  would  encourage 
smacks  sailing  under  proper  control,  and  dealing  not  merely 
in  spirits  but  in  coffee  and  other  necessaries,  to  attend  the 
fleet,  the  respectable  trade  might  perhaps  in  the  long  run 
destroy  the  disreputable  one.  If  people  will  not  condescend 
to  supply  a  well-ascertained  demand  in  a  regulär  way, 
irregulär  means  of  meeting  it  are  certain  to  arise. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  obtain  any  reliable  statistics  of  the 
value  of  the  trawling  trade,  The  same  ports  which  own 
the  Chief  trawlers  own  the  chief  smacks  engaged  in  the  line 
trade ;  and  the  fish  which  both  classes  of  vessels  produce 
are  consequently  sold  through  the  same  markets,     Nearly 
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75,000  tons  of  fish  are,  however,  sent  away  annually  by 
raüway  from  Hüll  and  Grimsby  alone.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
fair  assumption  that  for  every  thrce  tons  brought  away  from 
Grimsby  by  land,  one  ton  is  either  carried  direct  from  the 
smacks  to  London  or  sold  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  this 
assumption  is  accurate,  some  100,000  tons  of  fish  must  be 
annually  caught  by  the  HuU  and  Grimsby  boats,  Placing 
the  value  of  these  fish  at  the  ports  at  rather  less  than 
2.d.  a  Ib.,  or  ;£^20  a  ton,  the  smacks  of  these  ports  must 
annually  obtain  fish  worth  ;£2,ooo,ooo.  It  isalmost  certain 
that  the  fish  caught  by  lines  and  trawls  in  all  the  other 
ports  of  the  kingdom  exceed  in  quanlity  the  fish  caught 
by  the  trawlers  of  HuU  and  Grimsby  alone.  If  it  is  only 
equal  to  the  quantity  caught  by  the  boats  of  these  two 
ports  the  trawl  and  line  fish  of  the  British  Islands  must  be 
worth  ;f  4,000,000  annually. 

Thus,  if  the  estimates  in  the  foregoing  pages  be  reliable, 
it  is  possibie  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  fishing 
industry  of  the  British  Islands.  It  was  shown  on  an  early 
page  of  this  essay  that  merely  tcsting  it  by  the  value  of  the 
capital  cmptoycd  and  the  number  of  fishermen  engaged,  it 
was  probable  that  the  fishery  produced  from  / 9,000,000  to 
j£^  10,000,000  a  ycar,  It  has  now  been  shown  specifically 
that  the  trawl  and  line  fisherics  in  all  probability  yicld 
j^ 4,000.000,  the  herring  fishery  ^j;  2,000,000,  the  salmon 
fishery  ;C8oo,ooo,  the  mackcrct  fishery  .iC3S0,ooo,  and  that 
the  fishcries  for  pilchards,  whitcbait.  and  smelts  bring  up 
these  totals  to  at  Icast  ;£^7,SOO,ooo  annually.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  fishcries  for  fish,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  are  not  fish,  for  crustaceans,  such  as  lobsters,  crabs, 
prawns,  and  shrimps :  and  for  motluscs,  such  as  oysters, 
mussclü,  whelks,  and  winkles. 

It  is  no  casy  matter  to  ^ve  any  estimate,  which  is  worth 
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Publishing,  of  the  value  of  these  fisheries.  It  is  stated  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  "  that  2000 
gallons  of  shrimps  a  day  are  sent  away  occasionally  from 
Leigh  in  Essex.  Assuming  that  the  whole  annual  catch  is 
only  fifty  times  the  catch  of  a  Single  day,  100,000  gallons  of 
shrimps  must  be  taken  at  Leigh  alone,  Their  value,  at  i  j.  a 
gallon,  would  be  £  5,000  a  year.  But  Leigh  is  not  the  only 
or  the  Chief  home  of  the  fishery.  Wherever  a  sandy  shore 
fringes  the  coast  shrimpers  are  at  work,  and  their  gross  take 
must  be  very  large.  If  it  be  only  twenty  times  the  take  at 
Leigh,  it  must  amount  to  ^f  100,000  annually.  Perhaps  it  will 
surprise  still  more  persons  to  learn  that  the  cockles  which 
are  gathered  in  Morecambe  Bay  are  sold  for  at  least 
;^20,ooo  a  year,*  and  that  more  than  2,500  tons  of  peri- 
winkles  are  annually  consumed  in  London,  Yet  More- 
cambe Bay  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  cockles  yield  a 
fertile  harvest  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  London  is  not  the 
only  large  town  where  people  buy  periwinkles  by  the  ton 
load.  Shrimps,  cockles,  and  periwinkles  form,  however, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  in  shell  fish.  The  more 
important  portions  of  this  trade  are  the  trade  in  mussels, 
the  trade  in  lobsters  and  crabs,  and  the  trade  in  oysters. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  according  to  a  return  which 
was  published  by  the  Deep  Sea  Fishery  Commissioners  of 
i866,t  498,000,000  oysters,  or,  in  round  numbers,  500,000,000 
oysters  were  sold  in  London.  Placing  them  at  only  a 
halfpenny  apiece,  and  omitting  the  large  quantities  sold  on 
the  coast  and  other  places,  the  value  of  the  oysters  sold 
must  have  exceeded  ;f  1,000,000.  There  is  reason  for 
fearing  that  the  continual  decrease  of  oysters  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  Century  must  have  diminished  these  sales. 
But,  if  the  number  has  decreased,  the  price  has  increased ; 

•  See  "  Fisheries  Comm.,"  1879,  p.  238,  t  P«  457- 
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and  tlie  total  value  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  oysters  sold 
now  must  be  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  larger  quantity 
of  oysters  sold  thirty  years  ago.  If,  however,  the  oysters 
alone  are  worth  ;^  1,000,000,  it  is  not  a  very  excessive 
estimate  to  presume  that  the  other  shell  fish — lobsters, 
crabs,  prawns,  shrimps,  mussels,  cockles,  whelks,  and 
winkles — produce  another  ;f  i,ooo,ooo.  In  other  words, 
while  the  fish  taken  off  our  coasts  yicld  some;^7,5O0,0OO 
annuaily,  the  shell  fish  raise  the  total  yield  of  the  harvest 
of  the  sea  to  £9,500,000. 

These  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  agree  with  the  original  esti- 
mate based  on  the  number  of  fishermen  employed,  and  on 
the  estimated  capital  embarkcd  in  the  fisheries.  And,  if 
attention  be  paid  to  another  portion  of  the  trade,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  calculation  is  furthcr  corroborated.  Hitherto 
Ulis  essay  has  dealt  chiefly  with  the  catching  of  the  fish ; 
but  no  account  of  the  fish  trade  would  be  complete  without 
some  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fish  caught 
arc  distributed,  The  distribution  is  effected  in  four  ways : 
(1)  The  largest  proportion  of  the  fish  caught  is  conveyed 
inland  by  raÜway  to  the  great  markcts  ;  (2)  a  further  pro- 
portion is  carricd  to  the  markets  by  sca  or  river ;  (3)  large 
quantities  of  fish  are  exported ;  and  {4)  considerablc 
numbers  of  fish  are  consumed  near  the  ports  where  thcy 
are  taken. 

In  1881,  206,000  tons  of  fish  werc  conveyed  inland  by 
railway  from  the  English  ports,  59,000  tons  were  conveyed 
inlund  from  the  Scotch  ports,  and  7000  tons  were  conveyed 
inland  from  the  Irish  ports,  The  fish  sent  away  from  the 
various  ports  by  train  amountcd  in  the  aggregatc  to 
272,000  tons.  If  the  valuc  of  the  fish  is  placed  at  j^20  a 
ton,  the  fish  so  carried  niust  have  been  worth  ;C5.440,ooo  ; 
42,000  tons  of  fish  wcrc  carricd  direct  from  the  sca  to 
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BilHngsgate ;  estimating  them  again  at  ;£^20  a  ton,  the  total 
value  of  the  fish  carried  by  railway  to  inland  towns,  and  by 
water  to  Billingsgate,  must  be  worth  ;f6,28o,ooo.  It  has 
been  already  shown  that  the  value  of  the  fish  exported 
exceeds  £  1,820,000  a  year.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  accu- 
rately  to  account  for  fish  worth  ^fS,  100,000.  If  it  be  recol- 
lected  that  Liverpool,  one  of  the  most  important  fish 
markets  in  the  country,  is  largely  supplied  by  water,  that 
Shields,  Edinburgh,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Glasgow,  are 
also  supplied  by  water,  and  that  all  round  the  coasts  a 
Population — counted  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the  summer 
season — is  consuming  fish,  it  seems  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  another  ;f  1,000,000  or  ;f  1,500,000  worth  of  fish  may 
be  accounted  for,  and  that  the  gross  yield  of  the  fisheries 
may  again  be  raised  to  ;^9,ooo,ooo  or  ;£^  10,000,000  a  year. 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  these  figures 
which  are  well  worth  attention.  The  first  circumstance 
which  will  strike  everyone  is  tfae  insignificance  of  the  yield 
of  the  Irish  fisheries.  Only  7,000  tonsof  fish  were  conveyed 
inland  by  Irish  railways.  It  is  true  that  large  quantities 
of  fish  are  taken  direct  from  the  Irish  ports  to  Holyhead 
and  Milford ;  but,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the 
fish  taken  inland  from  these  two  ports  was  Irish,  the  Irish 
fisheries  will  still  only  supply  20,000  tons  of  fish  to  the 
markets.  The  Irish  fishermen  are  mainly  engaged  in 
supplying  the  home  markets  ;  the  Scotch  fishermen  are 
largely  occupied  in  supplying  the  foreign  markets ;  and  yet 
Ireland  only  sends  one  ton  of  fish  to  the  home  markets  for 
every  three  tons  which  the  Scotch  fisheries,  after  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  a  great  foreign  trade,  are  able  to 
consign  to  them.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  Situation  of 
Ireland,  its  distance  from  London,  and  the  intervening 
Channel  are  responsible  for  this  State  of  things.     But  there 
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are  islands  on  the  west  of  Scotland  which  are  as  remote 
from  the  markets  as  Ireland  itself.  The  Western  Hebridcs, 
tili  lately.  sent  their  fish  to  London  either  by  Glasgow  or 
by  Strome  Ferry,  In  1880  the  opcningof  the  Oban  railway 
gave  them  a  ncw  outlet  for  thcir  industry;  and,  in  18S1, 
upwards  of  12,000  tons  of  fish  were  despatched  from  Oban 
alone  by  railway,  wliilc  upwards  of  1,000  tons  were  sent 
from  Strome  Ferry.  The  remote  islands,  which  are  known 
as  the  outer  Hcbrides,  are  probably,  thercfore,  sending  two 
tons  of  fish  to  the  British  markets  for  every  three  tons  that 
arrive  from  the  whole  of  Ircland. 

The  desultory  Operations  of  the  Irish  fishermen  will  be 
still  bctter  understood  if  the  figures  are  examined  In  another 
way,  The  42,000  fishermen  of  England  and  Wales  dcspatch 
to  the  home  and  forcign  markets  260,000  tons  of  fish,  or 
about  six  tons  for  cach  fisherman.  The  48,000  Scotch 
fishermen  send  about  60,000  tons  of  fish  to  the  home 
markets,  and  about  100,000  tons  of  fish  to  the  foreign 
markets,  or  ncarly  4  tons  to  cach  fisherman.  But  the 
24,000  Irish  fishermen  only  send  away  about  20,000  tons 
of  fish,  or  Icss  than  i  ton  for  each  fisherman :  and  these 
figures,  striking  as  they  are,  do  not,  it  must  be  recöUccted, 
represent  the  whole  truth."  A  large  proportion  of  the  Irish 
fish  are  not  caught  by  Irish  fishermen,  but  by  Scotch, 
Manx,  and  English  fishing-boats.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  fish,  moreover,  is  consumed  on  the 
coasts,  while  tlicrc  is  no  lai^e  consumption  of  fish  on  the 
Irish  coasts. 

These  facts  will  appear  still  more  remarkable  if  they  bc 

"  In  the  prcecding  figures  1  have  assumcd  (i)  that  all  ihe  hcrrings 
cxponnl  «cre  cxportcd  from  Scotland  ;  (j)  thal  to  barrcls  of  hcrrings 
wcigh  1  ton ;  (3)  that  all  the  other  fish  cxponcd  were  cxportcd  frum 
Enghuid.    1  have  computed  this  at  23,000  toas. 
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compared  with  the  statistics  for  Wales.  Irish  fishermen 
have  been  the  favourite  object  of  State  patronage  for  years  : 
so  long  as  this  patronage  continues  there  will  always  be  a 
race  of  Irish  fishermen.  But  no  politician  has  yet  risen  up 
who  has  demanded  State  patronage  for  Welsh  fishermen  ; 
and  in  consequence,  the  Welsh  fisheries  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  at  all.  If  Holyhead  and  Milford  be  excluded,  the 
whole  of  the  Welsh  ports  did  not  send  1,000  tons  of  fish  by 
railway  to  the  markets  in  1881.  Yet  North  Wales  on  a  clear 
day  can  look  upon  the  hills  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  has 
nurtured  the  hardiest  race  of  fishermen  in  the  world  ;  South 
Wales  is  not  much  more  distant  from  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Comwall  whose  people  draw  a  rieh  harvest  from  the  sea ; 
while  in  West  Wales  stranger  boats  pursue  a  profitable 
herring  fishery.  It  is  almost  an  inevitable  deduction  from 
these  facts  that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  fisheries  do  not  prosper 
because  the  Welsh  and  Irish  people  do  not  take  readily  to 
sea-fishing  as  a  pursuit. 

Of  the  272,000  tons  of  railway-borne  fish,  which  were 
carried  Inland  in  1881,  about  90,000  tons  were  brought  to 
London.  The  Metropolis,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  large 
quantities  of  fish  which  it  received  direct  from  the  sea, 
absorbed  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  fish  carried  Inland 
by  railway.  The  supply  of  fish  to  London  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  several  years ;  rising  from  about  95,000  tons  in 
1875,  to  about  130,000  tons  in  1880.  Out  ofthisvast  supply 
of  130,000  tons,  more  than  three-fourths,  or  100,000  tons, 
were  drawn  from  the  North  Sea.  London,  however,  is  not 
the  only  market  which  is  dependent  on  the  North  Sea. 
Out  of  the  206,000  tons  of  fish  which  are  borne  annually 
from  English  ports  by  railways,  164,000  tons  are  carried 
from  ports  situated  on  the  North  Sea.  The  North  Sea, 
therefore,  is  the  main  source  of  the  fish  supply  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  its  fisheries  are  more  productive  than  many 
countries.  If  it  be  recollected,  indeed,  that  in  addition  to 
British  fishernien,  its  waters  are  fished  by  Norwegian, 
Danish,  German.  Dutch,  Belgian  and  French  fishermen, 
some  idea  will  perhaps  be  formed  of  thc  fertility  of  this  sea. 
It  is  probable  that  fishermen  extract  from  its  waters  every 
year  fish  worth  ^25,000,000. 

It  must  not  be  supposcd  that  the  whole  of  the  fish  brought 
to  London  are  consumcd  in  the  Metropolis.  On  the  con- 
trary,  London  is  the  central  source  of  the  supply  of  a  district 
which  every  ycar  tends  to  become  larger.  One  of  the  most 
certain  consequences  of  improved  locomotion  is  the  con- 
ccntration  of  trade.  It  is  found  practically  niorc  convenient 
for  buyers  and  sellers  to  meet  in  one  place  than  to  scatter 
themsclvcs  among  a  grcat  many  places.  In  nothing  is  thia 
tcndcncy  more  perceptible  than  in  the  fish  trade.  London 
and  Birmingham,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  are  the  markets  from  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
England  is  supplied  with  fish  ;  and  London  is  annually 
becoming  to  a  greater  extent  the  centre  of  the  supply. 
Gentlemen  residing  in  distant  countics  have  their  dish  of 
fish  regularly  sent  to  them  by  a  London  tradesman :  fish- 
mongers  in  provincial  towns  receive  their  fish  uniformly 
from  Billing^igate ;  and  Billingsgate  is  thus  becoming  a 
central  fish  exchange  for  the  whole  country, 

This  State  of  things  could  not  have  arisen  exccpt  from 
two  circumstancea.  In  the  first  place,  thc  development  of 
thc  railway  System  has  cnabled  large  and  small  parccls  of 
goods  to  be  dcspatched  at  a  comparatively  slight  cost  to 
distant  places ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  importation  and 
the  manufacture  of  ice  have  made  it  possiblc  to  Iceep 
pcrishable  goods  from  decay  during  transit  As  distributors 
of  fish,  the  railways  would  have  lost  half  thetr  uUlity  wtthout 
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ice  ;  while  ice,  as  a  preservative,  would  have  been  too  heavy 
for  the  old  conveyances  to  have  carried,  Ice,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  has  not  had  a  history  of  fifty  years.  Before 
the  development  of  railways  and  the  trade  in  ice,  fish  were 
brought  to  London  in  welled  smacks.  The  welled  smacks 
are  not  even  now  entirely  superseded.  They  are  still  used 
in  the  Grimsby  line  trade,  and  Dutch  eels  are  brought  to 
the  Thames  in  the  same  way.*  But  the  railway  has  become 
the  great  carrier  of  fish  ;  the  railways  bring  the  fish  whole^ 
sale  to  Billingsgate  ;  they  distribute  them  subsequently  in 
small  parcels  throughout  the  country. 

If  these  facts  be  bome  in  mind,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood  that  Space  is  eminently  desirable  at  Billingsgate.  A 
market  which  is  already  the  centre  of  an  enormous  trade, 
and  which  every  year  is  required  to  transact  a  larger  business, 
must  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  those  who 
frequent  iL  Unfortunately  Billingsgate  does  not  fulfil  these 
requirements.  Built  originally  at  a  time  when  London  was, 
compared  with  its  present  dimensions,  a  small  town,  and 
when  the  fish  trade  was  only  a  humble  undertaking,  it  is 
inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  largest  capital  in  th'^ 
World.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  its  shortcomings  can  bc 
dealt  with.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  London,  the 
surrounding  land  is  occupied  by  property  of  a  valuable 

•  There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  carriage  of 
Dutch  eels  which  is  worth  recording.  The  increasing  pollution  of 
the  Thames'  made  it  impossible  to  bring  even  eels  alive  to  London. 
"  For  ten  years,"  so  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1828,  "the  water  was  deteriorating  in  quality,  as  was  found  by 
various  fishermen  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  this  mode 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  in  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the 
water  driving  away  the  fish.  In  truth,  the  fishermen*s  trade  was 
destroyed ;  and,  stränge  to  teil,  eels  imported  from  Holland  would  not 
live  in  Thames  water." 

£  2 
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character,  and  the  expense  of  acquiring  additional  Space  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  would  strain  the  rcsources 
even  of  so  wealthy  a  Corporation  as  the  Court  of  Common 
Council.  This  circumstance  has  induced  some  authorities 
to  believe  that  the  true  way  of  relieving  Billingsgate  is  to 
build  a  new  wholesale  market  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
The  Corporation  bas  actually,  in  the  last  few  months, 
devoted  to  the  fish  trade,  a  market  constnicted  for  other 
purposes. 

The  reason  commoniy  assigned  for  the  construction  of  a 
second  market  is  plausible.  Part  of  the  fish  which  London 
receives — so  it  is  said — arrives  by  railway  ;  another  portion 
of  it  comes  by  water.  The  railway-bome  fish,  it  is  argued, 
should  be  consigned  to  a  market  conveniently  ncar  to  the 
termini  of  the  great  raüways ;  the  river-borne  fish  should 
be  sold  in  a  market  contiguous  to  the  river.  One  class  of 
fish  should,  tliereforc,  be  sent  to  a  place  like  Smithfield  \  the 
other  class  can  conttnue  to  be  disposed  of  in  Billingsgate. 
This  argument,  plausible  as  it  is,  crumblcs  away  when  it  is 
tested.  What  is  a  wholesale  market  ?  It  is  obviously 
a  place  where  buyers  and  sellers  mecl,  and  wherc  all  the 
Operations  of  the  trade  should  be  concentrated,  The  ordi- 
nary  Iradcsman,  if  hc  can  get  all  liis  fish  at  one  market, 
will  _not  take  the  trouble  or  incur  the  expense  of  driving 
evcry  morning  to  two  maikets.  Hc  will  select  one  of  the 
two  markets.  and  to  that  market  he  will  go;  and  his 
selection  will  not  depend  on  mere  considcrations  of 
geograpliy.  The  best  fish  rcachcs  London  by  watcr.  The 
tradesman  who  wishcs  to  have  the  best  possible  turbot,  for 
instancc,  on  his  slab,  must  go  to  the  waterside  market.  But 
it  is  easy  to  sec  that,  if  this  be  true,  the  raüway-bomc  fish 
will  also  go  to  the  same  market  The  salesman  at  Abcrdeen 
or  at  Grimsby  will  not  considcr  which  of  the  two  markets 
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will  be  most  accessible  from  Liverpool  Street  or  Kingfs 
Gross  ;  he  will  simply  ascertain  which  of  the  two  markets  is 
attended  by  the  retail  tradesmen,  and  at  which  of  the  two 
markets  his  fish  will  consequently  command  the  best  price. 
No  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Common  Council  will 
induce  the  retail  fishmonger  to  drive  to  Smithfield  if  he  can 
get  all  the  fish  which  he  requires  at  Billingsgate.  It  is 
certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  fish  at  Billingsgate  which 
he  will  not  get  at  Smithfield  ;  and  to  Billingsgate  he  will 
accordingly  go.  The  moment  this  is  made  piain  to  country 
salesmen  they  will  as  a  matter  of  course  send  all  their  fish 
to  Billingsgate ;  and  Billingsgate  will  thus  be  never  super- 
seded  except  by  a  new  market  on  the  waterside. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  foUow  from  this  reasoning  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  establish  other  fish  markets  in  other  parts  of 
the  Metropolis  for  the  convenience  of  the  retail  trade.  The 
only  possible  argument  against  the  institution  of  retail 
markets  seems  to  be  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  habits  of 
the  ordinary  London  householder  who,  as  a  rule,  seems  to 
expect  that  his  tradesman  shall  come  to  him,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  required  to  go  to  his  tradesman.  But  the  suc- 
cess  which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  co-operative 
Stores  proves  that  the  householder,  for  the  sake  of  an  ap- 
preciable  advantage,  will  change  his  habits ;  and,  if  fish  can 
be  bought  more  cheaply  at  a  retail  market  than  in  a  shop, 
the  householder  in  the  long  run  will  probably  go  to  the 
market  But  a  retail  market  of  this  description  will  depend 
on  the  Wholesale  market  for  its  daily  supply.  Its  institution 
will  in  no  way  remove  the  necessity  for  one  wholesale 
market 

What  then  are  the  requirements  which  a  wholesale 
market  should  possess,  and  does  Billingsgate  fulfil  them  ? 
"A  market  does  not  deserve  the  name  which  does  not 
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afibrd  (i)  accotnmodation  for  buyers  and  sellers ;  (2) 
Standing  room,  and,  where  perishable  articles  are  con- 
cemed,  standing  room  under  covered  ways  for  the  vans 
which  are  being  unpacked  ;  and  (3)  easy  access."  *  The 
accoramodation  m  Bülingsgate  itself  is  scanty ;  but  it  is 
perliaps  sufficient  The  accommodation  outside  the  market 
is  disgracefully  insufficient  The  vans  which  bring  the  fish 
into  it  are  forced  to  stand  while  tliey  are  unpacked  in  the 
adjoining  street ;  and  this  strcet  which  on!y  extends  along 
une  side  of  the  market  is  a  narrow  and  inconvenient 
thoroughfare.  The  vans,  thcrefore,  are  often  delayed  in 
their  approach  to  the  market,  they  are  frequently  forced  to 
move  on  while  vans  with  other  fish  for  which  there  might 
be  a  greater  demand  at  the  moment  are  being  brought  up 
and  unpacked,  and  these  Operations,  which  would  be  objec- 
tionable  in  any  case,  are  doubly  objectionable  in  the  case 
of  a  perishable  article  like  fish  on  a  hot  summet  morning. 

The  time,  therefore,  has  obviously  arrived  when  the 
market  and  its  approaches  should  be  rendercd  adequate,  or 
the  market  itself  should  bc  removed  to  somc  other  Situation. 
It  must  rcst  with  the  Corporation  of  London  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  courses  should  be  taken.  The  Corpora- 
tion owns  the  market,  and  is  therefore  the  only  body 
which  can  be  expected  to  improve  iL  The  rcasons  which 
make  improvemcnt  preferable  to  rcmoval  must  be  piain  to 
every  one.  Nothing  is  so  conservative  as  trade,  and 
nothing  is  so  difücult  as  to  alter  the  Channel  in  which  a 
particuiar  trade  flows,  It  may  take  time  before  any 
market,  however  convcnient  it  may  be,  can  supersedc 
Billingsgate.  On  tlic  other  band,  the  expense  of  making 
the  approaches  adequate  for  the  trade  is  enormous.     Bil- 

"  I  h»ve  quotcd  in  ihis  paragraph  a  repon  of  my  own  on  ibc 
■ttbjcct. 
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lingsgate  Stands  on  one  of  the  most  valuable  Sites  in 
London.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  unless  its  area 
is  doubled,  and  Thames  Street  is  broadened  from  end  to 
end,  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  an  adequate  market 
will  not  be  fulfilled.  Improvements  of  such  a  character, 
however,  will  not  cost  merely  thousands,  or  tens  of  thou- 
sands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  ;  and  it  is  for 
the  Corporation  to  determine  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  build 
at  once  a  new  market  on  another  and  new  site  at  the 
watcrside. 

People  who  think  hastily,  or  who  do  not  think  at  all, 
usually  suppose  that  the  high  price  of  fish  in  London  is 
consequent  on  the  inconvenience  of  Billingsgate  ;  and  they 
frequently  use  the  oddest  of  arguments  to  support  their 
conclusions.     Fish  they  say  is  cheap  enough  at  Billings- 
gate, it  may  be  purchased  for  2d.  per  Ib« ;  but  it  is  dear  in 
the  west  end  shops,  and  is  not  procurable  for  less  than 
Zd,  a  Ib.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  Statements  as 
these  have  any  real  basis.      Those  who  have   most  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  case  will  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
average  price  of  all  the  fish  sold  at  Billingsgate  ever  falls 
so  low  as  2d,  per  Ib.,  or  that  the  average  price  of  all  the 
fish  sold   by  retail   in  London  ever  rises  so  high  as  id. 
Large  as  the  profits  of  the  retailers  may  be,  they  are  not 
so  large  as  common  rumour  supposes.      If,  however,  the 
price  of  fish  in  west  end  shops  is  high,  it  is  certain  that 
the  crowded  streets  of  Billingsgate  is  not  solely  responsible 
for  iL     If  the  inconveniences  of  the  market  enhanced  the 
price,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would   raise  the   price  in 
Billingsgate  itself.     They  can  have  no  efiect  on  the  price 
when  the  fish  has  once  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  retailer. 
The  whole  gist  of  the  ordinary  complaint,  however,  is  that 
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fish  is  cheap  at  Billingsgate  and  dear  when  it  reaches  the 
consumer's  hands  ;  and  it  is  piain,  therefore,  that  if  the 
complaint  is  well  fouaded  the  cause  must  be  sought  outside 
of  the  market. 

It  may,  under  the  circunistances,  be  worth  whüe  to 
consider  what  are  some  of  tiie  causes  which  legitimately 
raisc  the  price  of  fish  to  the  consumer.  It  has  hitherto 
bcen  assumed  in  this  paper  that  the  fishermen  on  an 
averagc  receive  ;£20  a  ton,  or  rather  less  than  2d.  a  tb, 
for  the  fish  which  they  catch  ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected  that  this  average  price  is  computed  from  a  great 
many  items.  The  average  price  of  salmon  for  instance 
cxcceds  \s.  per  Ib. ;  the  average  price  of  sprats  on  the 
coast  is  rcpresented  by  a  fraction  of  \d.  a  Ib.  It  cannot, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  possible  to  State  the  average 
value  of  all  fish  with  anything  like  precision  ;  but  the  csti- 
mate  of  2d.  a  Ib.  is  pcrhaps  sufficiently  accurate.  It 
requires  very  little  reflcction  to  perceive  that  this  sum  must 
bc  largely  increascd  before  the  fish  reach  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  In  the  first  place  the  fish  are  sold  on  the  coasts 
by  a  salcsman  ;  they  are  packed  in  the  railway  vans ;  in 
bot  weather  they  are  packed  in  ice ;  the  railway  freight 
from  the  ports  to  London  has  to  be  paid ;  the  carriage 
from  the  railway  terminus  to  Thames  Street  has  to  be 
charged  ;  the  porterage  from  the  van  to  the  market  has  to 
bc  addcd  ;  market  dues  at  Billingsgate  raise  the  price  still 
further;  the  salesman  at  Billingsgate  necessarily  expccts 
his  own  profit ;  and,  lastly,  the  retailer  has  to  charge  bis 
own  cxpenscs  in  driving  to  the  market  to  buy  his  fish,  the 
rent  of  his  shop,  and  the  cost  of  distributing  the  fish  to  the 
consumer.  In  addition  to  all  these  cxpenses,  a  certain  loss 
must  bc  cxpcrienccd  in  dealing  with  a  perishable  articie 
like  fish  in  hot  weather.      The  price  which  the  consumer 
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must  pay,  therefore,  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  this  loss, 
and  the  retail  price  of  fish  must  exceed  and  largely  exceed 
the  price  received  for  it  by  the  fishermen  on  the  coasts. 

It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  place  approximately  this 
excess  of  cost  in  figures.  The  charges  on  the  coast,  for 
selling  and  packing  the  fish  and  for  ice^  may  probably  be 
placed  at  abont  £l^,  ton,  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  London 
at  £2  10s.  to  ;g'3  a  ton,  the  carriage  to  the  market,  porterage 
and  market  dues  and  the  salesman's  commission  at  another 
£1.  The  initial  price,  therefore,  on  the  coast  is  raised  from 
an  average  of  ;£'20  to  an  average  of  ;£'24  loj.,  or  £2$  before 
the  fish  leaves  the  wholesale  market  If  the  retailer*s 
profits  and  his  labour  in  going  to  and  in  carrying  the  fish 
from  Billingsgate  be  placed  at  25  per  cent,  the  price 
will  further  be  raised  to  £^1  5^.,  and  if  a  further  15^.  be 
added  to  cover  the  cost  of  fish  which  either  decays,  or 
which  is  sold  at  a  nominal  price  to  prevent  its  decay,  the 
average  retail  price  will  be  raised  from  ;^20,  the  value  of 
the  fish  on  the  coast,  to  £32,  its  price  to  the  consumer. 

This  additional  price,  it  must  be  recoUected,  vvould  be 
much  more  serious  in  the  case  of  the  cheap  fish  which  the 
trade,  by  a  most  unlucky  name,  calls  "  offal,"  *  than  with 
respect  to  the  dear  fish  which  are  technically  known  as 
"  prime."  The  transit  charges,  the  market  dues,  the  sales- 
men's  commissions,  and  the  expenses  and  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  the  retailer  would,  in  every  case,  have  to  be  bome 
before  the  fish  reached  the  consumer.  If  these  charges 
reached  on  an  average  jfioor;^"!!  a  ton,  they  would  repre- 

•  "Trawled  fish  is  divided  for  market  purposes  into  two  classes, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  *  prime '  and  *  offal ' ;  the  former  con- 
sisting  of  turbot,  brill,  soles,  and  dorys,  and  the  latter  of  haddock, 
plaice,  and  other  kinds  of  inferior  fish." — Holdsworth's  "  Deep  Sea 
Fishcry,''p.  15. 
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sent  an  addition  of  id.  a  Ib.  to  the  price ;  and  the  fish, 
therefore,  if  they  were  given  away  on  the  shore,  could  not 
be  retailed  in  London  for  less  than  a  \d.  a  Ib. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  one  half  of  these  chargcs  could  be 
aided  if  the  consumer  went  to  Billingsgate  and  purchased 
his  own  fish ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  if  Billingsgate  were 
made  more  convenient  and  more  accessible  many  con- 
sumers  would  take  this  course.  But  very  little  rcilection 
will  show  that  this  course  could  not  be  taken  by  the  ma- 
jorityof  householders.  It  niust  be  a  more  inconvenient  and 
costly  thing  for  a  householder  to  travel  to  Billingsgate  for 
the  sake  of  buying  sixpennyworth  of  fish  than  to  pay  a 
tradesman  a  Shilling  for  bringing  the  fish  to  his  own  door. 
Even  then  if  the  smaUcr  householder  could  afiford  to  pay 
as  much  as  a  \s.  for  his  fish,  and  the  price  of  fish  in  the 
retail  market  was  twice  as  much  as  its  cost  at  Billingsgate, 
most  people  would  find  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  employ  a 
retail  tradesman.  The  retailer,  in  fact,  is  carrying  out  the 
great  principlc  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  which  is,  in  onc 
sense,  the  cause  and  in  another  sense  the  consequence  of 
modern  progrcss  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
his  Services  could  be  dispensed  with  by  a  dvilised  Com- 
munity. 

Fish  sold  at  Billingsgate  are  sold  as  a  rule  by  auction. 
Fish  sold  on  the  coast  in  smaller  ports,  where  there  are  no 
licensed  auctioneers,  are  usually  sold  by  what  is  calied 
Dutch  auction.  On  the  coast  the  fish  is  generali/  bought 
by  a  buyer  who  is  in  direct  communication  with  somc  firm 
at  Billingsgate,  which  acts  as  the  buyer's  salesman.  At 
Billingsgate  the  fish  is  either  bought  by  the  retailer  direct, 
or  by  a  middicman,  who  is  known  in  the  market  as  a 
"  bomarcc."  Tbc  "  bomaree  "  fulfils  the  same  functions  in 
the  fish  market  which  the  "  regrater  "  used  to  dtscharge  in  the 
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corn  market  He  buys  fish  for  which  there  is  no  imme- 
diate  demand  at  the  moment,  and  sells  it  again  later  on  in 
the  day.  A  good  many  people  think  that  the  interposition 
of  the  "  bomaree  "  has  the  effect  of  further  raising  the  price  of 
fish  and  that  it  is  therefore  injurious.  The  clamour  which 
Englishmen  of  another  generation  used  to  raise  against  the 
"regrater"  is  raised  now  against  the  "bomaree."  The 
"  bomaree,"  however,  is  really  fulfilling  a  useful  purpose.  But 
for  his  intervention  many  small  retail  tradesmen  would  be 
forced  to  attend  the  market  at  an  hour  when  their  attendance 
would  be  inconvenient  to  them.  The  "  bomaree  "  enables  the 
small  costermonger  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Biiiingsgate 
tili  he  has  disposed  of  his  purchases  of  the  previous  day. 
Middlemen  are  never  populär  characters,  yet  the  middle- 
man,  if  his  functions  are  examined,  will  generally  be  found 
to  supply  a  public  want,  and  to  fulfil  a  useful  purpose. 

Such  are  some  of  tbe  features  in  the  trade  of  fish.  An 
army  of  \20 fyoo  persons  is  employed  in  catching  them  ; 
an  army  of  8o,ocx)  other  persons  probably  find  employ- 
ment  in  curing  them,  or  in  other  ways  are  dependent  on 
the  fishermen ;  and  an  army  of  10,000  to  20,000  persons 
is  employed  in  selling  them. 

There  is  a  singular  distinction  between  the  tastes  of 
different  parts  of  the  Community  in  respect  to  fish.*  Some 
of  the  fish  which  the  English  eat  are  disliked  by  the  Scotch, 
while  the  Scotch  in  their  turn  eat  some  fish  which  are  not 
relished  by  the  English.  The  Scotchman  rarely  eats  a 
mackerei,  and  never  eats  an  eel.     He  carries  his  dislike  of 

*  The  distaste  of  some  nations  for  fish  is  remarkable.  In  the  I2th 
Book  of  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses'  companions  would  not  eat  fish  tili  they 
were  actually  starving.  Menelaus  in  the  4th  Book  says  the  same 
thing  of  his  own  companions ;  and  Plutarch  declares  that  "  among 
the  Syrians  and  Greeks  to  abstain  from  fish  was  esteemed  a  piece  of 
sanctity. 
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eels  to  such  an  extent  that  he  does  not  even  catch  for  the 
English  market  the  eels  with  which  many  Scotch  rivers 
abound.  Thehorring,  the  haddock,  and  the  salmon  are  the 
fish  ordinarily  found  on  Scotch  tables ;  and  the  haddock 
in  Scotland  aimost  fills  the  position  which  is  occupied  in 
England  by  the  sole.  On  the  other  hand,  EngHshmen 
neglect  many  exccilent  kmds  of  fish.  The  pilchard,  perhaps 
from  the  difficulty  of  carrying  so  oily  a  fish,  rarely  finds 
a  market  in  England  outside  Cornwall.  So  excellent  a  fish 
as  the  haUbut  is  not  commonly  eaten  in  London.  The 
skate  and  the  ling  are  comparatively  scldom  seen  in  the 
west  end  shops ;  while  the  poorcr  classes,  who  eat  cockles 
in  Lancashire,  and  mussels  in  the  Midland  Counties,  buy 
whclks  and  periwmkles  in  the  London  streets, 

Perhaps,  however.  the  most  curious  distinction  between 
Scotch  and  English  may  be  found  in  their  respective  pre- 
ferences  for  the  femalc  and  the  male  crab.  In  England 
the  female  crab  is  hardly  saleabte  ;  and  probably  the  roe, 
which  she  carries  inside  her  shel!  tili  it  is  ripe  for  extniston, 
is  chiefly  used  as  dressing  for  turbot  In  Scotland,  on  the 
contrary,  the  male  crab  is  hardly  ever  eaten,  and  people 
will  not  buy  a  whole  crab  which  is  not  a  female.  In  the 
shops  in  Abcrdccn  the  claws  of  the  male  crab  are  sold 
separatcly  ;  the  bodies  are  frequently  unsold.  It  would 
probably  be  difhcult  to  find  another  instance,  so  marked,  of 
the  different  habits  or  tastes  of  two  people  who  are  united 
in  onc  nation  by  the  tie  of  a  common  language  and  common 
interest.* 
It  has  bcen  the  object  of  the  preceding  pages  to  dcscribe 

*  In  the  samc  way  tb«  Frcnch  send  iheir  lobstcrs  to  England  ; 
white  the  cray  fish  of  Cornwall  und  a  rare  market  in  London,  and  are 
sold  in  Pari!.  The  "  irout "  of  ihe  Tweed  {salmo  eriox)  would  bc 
Tcjcctcd  by  any  London  cpicure  ;  iliey  cooimand  in  the  Paris  market 
u  bigh  a  pricc  as  salmon. 
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briefly  the  salient  features  of  the  fish  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  this  purpose  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  how  fish  are  caught,  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
capital  embarked  in  the  fisheries,  the  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment  which  they  afibrd,  and  the  value  of  the  food  which 
they  produce.  The  fish  have  subsequently  been  followed 
from  the  markets  to  the  consumer ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  distribution  is  effected  has  been  described. 
This  account,  however,  would  be  hardly  complete  if  it  were 
to  stop  at  this  point.  Most  people  who  pay  any  attention 
to  the  subject  of  fisheries,  are  occupied  rather  with  the 
future  than  with  the  present  condition  of  the  industry.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  take  up  a  paper,  or  to  hear  a  conver- 
sation  which  relates  to  fishery  matters,  without  listening  to 
or  reading  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  approaching  ex- 
haustion  of  the  fish  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
before  concluding  these  pages  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
part  of  the  subject 

And,  in  the  first  place,  people  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  predictions  which  are  freely  hazarded 
of  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  sea  are  not  new. 
They  are  almost  as  old  as  English  literature.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  a  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
declared  that  the  scarcity  of  herrings  was  due  to  the 
covetousness  of  fishers,  who  in  times  of  plenty  took  so 
many  that  they  destroyed  the  breeders.  The  good 
Bishop  who  pronounced  this  positive  opinion  was  bumt 
shortly  afterwards  at  Carmarthen  for  heresy.  But  his 
opinions  on  fishery  questions  survived  his  martyrdom  ;  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  Parliament  complained  that  "in 
divers  places  they  fed  swine  and  dogs  with  the  fry  and 
spawn  of  fish  ;  and  otherwise,  lamentable  and  horrible  to  be 
reported,  destroy  the  same,  to  the  great  hindrance  and 
decay  of  the  Commonwealth."    "  Lamentable  and  horrible 
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to  be  reported  "  the  destruction  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  action  of  the  Legislature ;  and  it  occurred  to  another 
Bishop  that,  as  Parliamcntary  action  had  faüed,  recourse 
tnight  be  had  to  a  Higher  Power,  Bishop  Wilson,  probably 
convinced  iike  all  around  him  of  the  decay  of  the  fishery, 
added  a  paragraph  to  the  Litany,  and  desired  his  clergy  to 
pray  every  Sunday  to  God  to  restore  the  blessings  of  the 
sea.  But  though  the  prayer  was  offered  up  and  abundantly 
answercd,  the  same  complaints  continued.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  according  to  Mr.  Lecky,  the  Irish  fisheries 
decayed  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  trawling  on 
the  Irish  coast ;  whUe,  to  come  down  to  our  own  time,  in 
the  year  in  which  the  Queen  ascended  the  throne,  a  petition 
presented  to  Parliament  declared  that  the  fishermen  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland  had  found  out  the 
brccding  places  of  the  herrings,  and  had  resorted  there  to 
catch  them,  and  that  since  the  discovery  was  made  the  fish 
gencrally,  throughout  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland,  had 
annually  decreased.  What  would  the  good  Bishop  of 
St  David's  have  said,  330  years  ago,  if  some  seer  had  told 
him  that  the  time  was  coming  when  British  fishermen  would 
draw  2,000,000,000  herrings  annually  from  the  British  seas, 
and  that  the  fisheries  would  still  go  on  increasing?  What 
would  Parliament  have  said  in  1558  if  it  had  known  that 
the  "  lamentable  and  horriblc  "  practices  which  it  denounced 
would  be  continued  for  upwards  ofthree  centuries,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  British  fisheries  would  yield  a 
produce  twenty  times  as  valuablc  as  the  revcnue  which 
Elizabeth  had  at  her  disposal  ?  What  would  Parliament 
have  said  in  1837  if  some  statesman  had  used  such  language 
as  this  :  This  fishery  which  you  declare  is  being  destroyed, 
has  never  yet  produced  500,000  barrcls  of  cured  herrings  a 
year;  a  little  morc  than  forty  years  hcnce  it  will  rcgularly 
luce  1,000,000  barreis?    Yet  such  a  prcdiction  would 
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have  been  literally  fulfilled.  The  Statements  which  thus 
have  been  made  for  330  years  of  the  approaching  ex- 
haustion  of  the  herring  fishery  have,  one  after  another,  been 
falsified  by  the  result  Of  course  the  wolf  may  come  at 
last  But  the  shepherd,  who  has  been  told  for  330 
years  that  the  wolf  was  always  Coming,  and  has  never  yet 
known  him  come,  may  venture  to  hope  for  the  security  of 
his  flock  for  a  little  time  longer. 

But  some  people  are  not  satisfied  with  such  an  argument 
as  this.  Their  ancestors,  they  think,  may  have  been  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  limited  machinery  at  their  disposal 
was  capable  of  exhausting  the  sea.  But  modern  energy 
has  developed  the  fishery  to  such  an  extent  that  existing 
appliances  for  the  capture  of  fish  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  old  engines  which  they  have  superseded.  All  fish,  so 
they  argue,  must  in  one  stage  of  their  existence  be  young 
and  small ;  if  they  are  killed  when  they  are  young,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  grow  tili  they  are  old ;  and,  by 
destroying  a  fish  when  it  is  young,  we  are  really  killing  a 
creature  of  no  value,  which,  if  we  only  wait  patiently,  will 
become  of  great  value.  But,  in  the  first  place,  people  do 
not  act  in  this  way  in  other  matters.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  eat  an  egg  worth  a  penny,  because  it  might,  if  it  were 
put  into  an  incubator,  be  gradually  developed  into  a  chicken 
worth  three  and  sixpence ;  and  in  the  next  place  there  is 
no  certainty,  there  is  even  no  reasonable  probability  that 
the  little  fish  which  a  man  declined  to  kill  would  develop 
into  a  mature  fish  fit  for  food.  On  the  contrary  the  chances 
against  it  doing  so  are  extraordinarily  great.  The  mortality 
among  fish  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  is  so  large 
that  the  destruction  of  small  fish  by  man,  wasteful  as  it 
may  seem,  can  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  stock  of 
fish  in  the  sea. 
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To  make  the  foregoing  assertion  good,  it  may  perhaps  be 
legitimate  to  use  an  Illustration,  which  the  present  writer 
has  used  twice  bcfore,  and  which  has  never  been  answered. 
It  may  be  assunied  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute  that 
European  fishcrmen  are  drawing  morc  than  3,000,000,000 
of  mature  herrings  annually  from  the  North  Sea.  It  has 
been  proved  that  predaceous  birds  and  predaceous  fish 
catch  annually  at  least  as  many  herrings  as  are  caught  by 
the  6shermen.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  there 
is  no  perceptible  dtminution  in  the  size  of  the  shoals.  It  is 
uniikcly  that  one  herring  out  of  cvery  thousand  has  been 
killed:  it  is  improbable  that  one  herring  out  of  every 
hundred  has  been  killed  :  it  is  certain  that  one  herring  out 
of  every  ten  has  not  been  killed  ;  but,  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  it  shall  be  assumed  that  one  herring  out 
of  every  two  is  killed.  In  that  case  6,000,000,000  herrings 
are  kilfed,  and  6.000,000,000  herrings  are  left  alivc.  In 
Order  to  maintain  the  existing  stock  of  herrings  in  the  sea. 
thcse  6,000,000,000  herrings  cught,  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  year,  to  produce  another  6,000,000,000  aduJt 
herrings,  or,  if  half  the  surviving  herrings  are  females, 
each  female  herring  must  produce  two  adult  herrings, 
But  each  female  herring  deposits  from  20,000  to  50,000 
eggs.  Take  the  Iowest  of  tbese  numbers.  Out  of  everj- 
20.000  eggs  which  the  female  herring  extrudes,  19,998 
herrings  must  cither  fail  to  bc  hatched,  or  must  perisb  in 
«omc  of  the  earlier  stagcs  of  existencei  Suppose  that  man 
by  his  so-called  waslcful  Operations  succeeds  in  destroying 
8  out  of  tlic  19,99s  cgg5  or  fish,  or  in  other  words 
24,000.000.000  whitcb.iit,  nature  will  still  have  to  account 
for  the  destruction  of  the  remaining  19,990  eggs  or  young 
üsh.  If  she  did  oot  do  so,  the  North  Sea  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  would  bccomc  a  solid  mass  of  herrings. 
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It  IS  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  destruction  of  fish  by 
man,  large  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  is  like  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  bücket  when  it  is  compared  with  the  prodigious 
natural  waste  which  is  simultaneously.  going  on.  It  is 
absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  necessity  can  exist 
for  restricting  the  Operations  of  the  fishermen.  It  may 
perhaps  be  added  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  devise 
any  regulations  which  will  effectively  prevent  the  cap- 
ture  of  immature  fish,  and  which  will  not  simultaneously 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  Operations  of  the  fishermen 
Most,  if  not  all,  the  modes  of  fishing  involve  some  waste 
The  most  efficient  engines  of  capture  are  precisely  those 
which  are  the  most  destructive ;  and  any  legislative  pre- 
cautions,  calculated  to  preserve  the  fry  of  fish,  will  un- 
doubtedly  diminish  the  supply,  and  consequently  increase 
the  price,  of  fish  as  food.  People,  therefore,  who  are 
interested  in  cheap  fish  should  cease  to  demand  restrictive 
legislation.  The  fisheries  of  the  British  Islands  languished 
under  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  made  no  real 
progress  under  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature.  They 
have  attained  their  present  prosperity  under  a  System  of 
freedom.  "When  the  subject  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his 
industry,"  wrote  Pope  in  a  note  on  a  well-known  passage 
of  the  Odyssey,  "  the  earth  will  always  be  well  cultivated 
and  bring  forth  abundance ;  the  sea  will  fumish  the  land 
with  plenty  of  fishes,  and  men  will  plant  when  they  are 
sure  to  gather  the  fruit."  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
England  that  her  statesmen  for  one  hundred  years  did  not 
realise  the  füll  moral  of  this  passage,  or  see  that  the  true 
way  to  promote  every  industry  was  to  leave  it  alone.* 

•  The  passage  in  Homer  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  "  Under  a  good 
govemment,"  says  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  "the  land  brings  forth  its 
fruit,  and  the  sea  yidds  its  fish." 
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These  truths  require  perhaps  to  be  impressed  on  the 
public  at  a  moment  when  one  section  of  the  people  is 
endeavouring  to  impose  restrictive  regulations  onfishermen, 
and  another  section  is  trying.  by  an  unnecessaiy  and  there- 
fore  unwise  patronage,  to  devclop  an  industry  which  is 
already  prosperous.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
because  free  trade  in  fishing  is  better  than  protection,  and 
the  independence  of  an  honest  man  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  patronage  of  all  the  aristocracy,  nothing  can  be  done 
either  by  legislation  or  in  othcr  ways  to  promote  the  deve- 
lopment  of  British  fisheries.  The  few  pages  to  which  this 
essay  may  still  extend,  cannot  perhaps  be  more  usefully 
occupied  than  by  considering  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

lo  the  first  place,  the  State  can  do  what  no  private 
individual  can  possibly  do.  It  can  collect  and  publish 
periodicäl  and  authoritaüve  Statements  of  the  condition  of 
the  fisheries.  This  Information  can  easily  be  coUected  by 
officers  who  already  exist,  and  no  apprecüible  expense  will 
thcrefore  be  incurred  in  obtaining  lt.  Its  publication  will 
be  of  great  advantagc.  In  State  affalrs,  as  in  other  matters, 
theposscssionof  knowledge  iscsscntial  totheadmlmstrator ; 
and  many  of  the  wild  proposals  which  are  constantly  made 
for  the  regulatlon  of  the  fisheries,  would  probably  be 
dropped  if  the  steady  and  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
industry  were  cstablishcd  by  figures.  Those  who  desirc 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  restrictive  laws  as  well  as  those 
who  clamour  for  their  passagc,  arc,  or  oughl  to  be,  equally 
intcrcsted  in  procuring  the  statistlcs,  by  which  the  sound* 
ness  of  their  own  opinions  must  ultlmately  bc  testcd. 

In  the  ncxt  place,  the  State  can  provide,  or  can  ask  other 
nations  to  aid  it  in  providing  for  what — for  want  ofa  better 
Word — may  be  tcrmed  the  Police  of  the  Seas.  The  con- 
tinuous  devclopment  of  the  fishery  is  constantly  nuking 
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regulations  for  preserving  order  and  preventing  collision 
more  and  more  necessary.  A  central  authority  alone  can 
devise  means  for  regulating  the  traffic  of  the  ocean,  or  can 
determine  what  lights  or  other  marks  shall  be  bome  Ijy 
distinctive  classes  of  vessels.  The  State  has,  from  the  first, 
recognized  its  Obligation  to  discharge  this  function.  But  it 
hais  still  much  to  do  before  it  can  rest  from  its  labours.  The 
whole  question  of  lights  at  sea — the  most  important  of  all 
the  subjects  arranged  by  the  State  which  affects  the 
fisheries — is  in  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  position. 
The  decision  of  the  Hague  Convention  is  still  unratified. 
These  and  other  questions  await  Solution ;  and  the  State, 
and  the  State  alone,  is  capable  of  solving  them. 

In  the  third  place,  though  in  this  respect  greater  caution 
is  necessary,  the  State  may  probably  do  something  to  pro- 
mote  the  construction  of  harbours  in  which  the  fishing-fleets 
may  find  shelter  in  bad  weather,  or  in  which-  facilities  may 
be  afforded  for  landing  fish.  The  State,  indeed,  could  pro- 
bably undertake  no  more  pernicious  function  than  the 
construction  offishing-harbours.  Ifitbe  once  known  that 
the  Treasury  is  willing  to  build  harbours  for  localities,  local 
bodies  and  individuals  will  cease  to  build  them  for  them- 
selves.  The  Imperial  Exchequer,  however  liberal  it  may 
be,  can  never  hope  to  do  so  much  as  the  localities  them- 
selves,  and  its  readiness  to  build  harbours  will  actually  lead 
to  fewer  harbours  being  built  The  true  course,  apparently, 
for  the  Government,  is  to  encourage  local  efforts  by  ofiering 
to  advance  money  for  the  purpose  on  easy  terms.  It  will 
thus  avoid  the  embarrassing  duty  of  selecting  the  precise 
^pots  which  are  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  it  will  escape 
the  invidious  distinction  of  preferring  one  place  to  another. 
Much  may,  indeed,  be  urged  for  the  poHcy  of  constructing 
one  or  two  harbours  of  refuge  at  exposed  points  of  the 
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coast,  But  such  harbours  arc  not  requircd,  and  ought  not 
to  be  made  for  fishing  reasons  alone ;  and  their  provision 
must  be  defended  on  broader  grounds  than  it  is  possible 
properly  to  bring  fonvard  in  an  essay  on  the  fish-trade  of 
thc  United  Kingdom, 

These  three  things— the  preparation  of  adequate  statis- 
tics  ;  the  provision  of  proper  police  regulations  for  ensuring 
Order  at  sea:  and  thc  facihtating  the  construction  of  adequate 
fishing-harbours — are  the  thrce  points  on  which  the  action 
of  thc  State  may  properly  be  employed  in  promoting  the 
fishing  industry.  There  are  one  or  two  minor  points  in 
which  it  is  possible  that  interference  may  be  bencficial,  but 
speaking  broadly,  onall  other  matters,  State  Intervention  is 
probably  injurtous;  and  the  best  service  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  render  to  fishermen,  is  to  leave  them  alone. 
Mr.  Huxley  once  stated  that  fishermen  should  be  Icft  to 
pursue  their  calling  "  how  they  like,  when  they  Uke,  and 
whcre  they  like."  As  a  general  proposition,  to  which  Mr. 
Huxley  uould  probably  lümsclf  admit  a  few  minor  ex- 
ceptions  may  bc  made,  the  present  writer  is  convinced  of 
thc  truth  of  Mr.  Huxley's  dictum. 

Though,  however,  the  action  of  the  State  should  thus  be 
limited,  othcr  persons  may  do  something  to  promotc  the 
fishing-trade.  The  Corporation  of  London  might  assist  in 
this  way  by  improving  Billingsgate  and  its  approaches,  or  by 
substituting  for  it  some  morc  convenient  water-sidc  market 
The  various  railway  companics  might  do  something  in  the 
Same  dircction  by  rcconsidering  the  terms  on  which  they 
now  carry  fish  ;  while  private  cnterprise  might  also  be 
of  usc  in  dcvising  some  adequate  schemc  for  thc  in- 
surancc  of  fishermen's  lives,  their  boats  and  their  gear. 
These  arc  mcans  by  which  both  the  State  and  the  public 
may  uscfully  promotc  thc  fishcrman's  industry.    Except 
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by  such  expedients  as  these,  the  truest  method  of  assisting 
fishermen  is  to  leave  them  alone.  The  fisherman  of  the 
British  Islands  has  attained  his  present  position  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts ;  his  best  friends  desire  that  he  should  be 
neither  hampered  by  the  restrictions  of  law  nor  spoilt  by  the 
smiles  of  patronage.  To  both  dangers  he  is  exposed  at 
the  present  time.  His  importance  has  won  for  him  friends  ; 
and  his  new  friends  are  always  suggesting  new  legislative 
regulations  for  his  protection,  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
fish  which  he  takes.  Hitherto  these  suggestions  have  been 
disregarded  by  Parliament.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  time 
will  never  come  when  they  may  receive  more  attention.  In 
fishing,  as  in  other  industries,  freedom  is  the  first  condition 
of  success,  and  the  man  who  is  fettered  by  restrictive  laws 
is  little  better  than  a  slave.  Perhaps  some  readers  may 
recollect  what  was  said  of  the  slave : 

"  Jove  fixed  it  certain  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away." 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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The  object  of  this  handbook  is  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
brief  descriptive  summary  of  the  entire  fish-fauna  of  the 
British  Islands.  Within  the  limited  space  at  disposal  it 
has  been  found  impossible  in  certain  instances  to  give  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  the  various  specific  forms,  though 
in  most  such  cases,  as  exemplified  hy  the  Cod-fish, 
Herring,  and  Salmon  tribes,  compensation  for  this  deficiency 

m 

is  made  in  the  corresponding  handbooks  published  or 
about  to  be  published  on  the  several  subjects  of  "Food 
Fishes,"  "  Fish  Culture,"  and  "  Distribution  and  Consump- 
'  tion  of  Fish.'*  In  a  similar  manner  all  complete  details 
relating  to  the  morphological  structure  and  developmental 
phenomena  of  fishes  have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  writers 
engaged  upon  the  treatises  pertaining  to  "  Fish  Morpho- 
logy"  and  the  "Life  History  of  Fishes,"  while  all  legis- 
lative enactments  and  statistics  conceming  our  home- 
fisheries  are  appropriately  relegated  to  the  handbooks 
entitled  "  The  Law  in  relation  to  Fish  and  Fisheries,"  and 
"  The  Fish  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Apart  from 
the  several  topics  now  enumerated,  there  remains  to  be 
recorded  a  vast  fund  of  Information  conceming  the  habits 
of  fish,  their  peculiar  modes  of  locomotion,  variations  and 
adaptations  of  form  and  colour,  assumed  during  their 
g^owth  to  the  adult  State,  or  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
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conccalmcnt,  and  in  connection  with  their  breeding  seasons  ; 
the  ncst-forming  proponsitics  and  parental  5iolicitude  orten 
displayed  in  the  protection  of  the  eggs  and  young,  usually 
by  the  male  fish,  are  all  matters  of  high  intercst  both  to 
the  biologist  and  general  reader,  that  can  be  stitdied 
successfully  in  connection  only  with  living  examples  accH- 
matised  in  aquaria,  Many  original  observations  in  this 
direction,  made  by  the  author  during  the  times  he  hcld  the 
Position  of  Naturalist  and  Curator  to  the  scvcral  large 
public  aquaria  of  Brighton,  Manchester,  Grcat  Yarmouth, 
and  Westminster,  and  for  the  raost  part  previously  recorded 
in  the  columns  of  'Naturc,'  the  'Ficld,'  and  the  official 
guide-books  written  by  liim  for  the  abovc-named  institutions, 
have  bcen  accordingly  cmbodied  in  these  pages.  In  this 
connection  attention  may  be  morc  particularly  directed  to  the 
accounts  hcre  given  of  the  Red  Mullet,  p.  12,  the  Black 
Breani,  p.  14,  the  Angler,  p.  25,  the  Dragonct,  p.  50,  the 
Smooth  Blenny,  p.  59,  WhJtcbait,  p,  93,  and  the  Sea 
Horses,  p.  100,  In  such  manner  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  little  handbook  will  be  found  a  uscful  guide  to  the 
numerous  visitors  interested  in  that  highly  populär  s'ection 
of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  the  Aquarium  Corridor,  flank- 
ing  the  west  aide  of  Ihe  Horllcultural  Garden^,  and  which 
it  is  hercafter  proposed  to  retaln  as  a  permanent  and  highly 
important  adjunct  of  the  Science  aiid  Art  Department, 
With  the  assistancc  of  this  handbook  they  will  havc  an 
opportunity  of  identifying  the  various  fish  exhibited,  and  of 
comparingandverifying  the  descriplions  hcre  given  of  their 
morc  rcmarkable  habits  and  pecuHarities.  To  facilitate 
such  rcfcrence  and  comparison  the  index  at  the  end  of  thi^ 
book  will  be  found  to  includc  all  the  names  of  the  various 
fishcs  living  in  the  Aquarium,  and  whosc  titles  are  affixcd 
on  tablcls  at  the  sidcs  of  the  tanks. 
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This  handbook  has  at  the  same  time  been  compiled  with 
thc  view  of  providing  a  complete  reference  catalogue  or 
index  to  the  fine  series  of  spirit-preserved  British  marine 
and  freshwater  fishes  collected  by  Dr.  Francis  Day, 
which  after  exhibition  in  their  present  position  in  thc  East 
Quadrant  will  be  given  to  the  nation,  and  placed  perma- 
nently  on  view  in  the  Buckland  Fish  Museum.  This 
museum,  it  is  hopefully  anticipated,  will  on  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition  be  enriched  by  many  kindred  acquisitions.  As 
will  be  observed,  the  numbers  quoted  in  thesc  pages  in  con- 
secutive  order  after  the  populär  and  technical  titles  of  each 
fish,  coincide  with  the  same  numbers  inscribed  on  the 
labeis  attached  to  the  jars  which  contain  the  above-named 
fish  collection,  while  an  extended  special  description  of  the 
individual  specimens  thus  exhibited  is  frequently  given  in 
the  text.  In  like  manner,  by  way  of  exemplifying  certain 
rare  forms,  not  in  the  Day  Collection,  and  the  larger  sizes 
to  which  our  indigenous  fishes  not  unfrequently  attain, 
reference  is  constantly  made  to  the  magnificent  series  of 
coloured  plaster  casts  prepared  by  thc  late  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  and  to  the  many  preserved  specimens  contained 
in  the  Buckland  Museum,  now  thrown  open  to  the  public 
in  conjunction  with  the  Exhibition  Courts. 

The  classificatory  system  adopted  in  this  handbook 
accords  substantially  with  that  adopted  by  Professor 
Huxley  in  his  '  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated 
Animals,*  the  diagnosis  of  the  minor  subdivisions  or 
families  being  derived  mainly  from  the  special  works  on 
fishes  by  Dr.  Albert  Günther  and  Dr.  Francis  Day. 
English  readers  desirous  of  extending  their  acquaintance  with 
the  morphology  of  fish,  and  with  the  varieties  and  distribution 
of  our  indigenous  icthyological  fauna,  may  advantagcously 
consult    the    foUowing  books,   *The   Anatomy  of  Vcrte- 
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brated  Animals/  by  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  1871  ; 
Gegenbaur*s  'Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy/  trans- 
lated  and  revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  1878 ; 
*A  History  of  the  Fishes  of  thc  British  Islands/  by 
Jonathan  Couch,  4  vols.,  with  coloured  figure  of  each  species, 
1858;  *A  History  of  British  Fishes/  by  William  Yarrell, 
2  vols.,  1859;  *An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fishes/ 
by  Dr.  Albert  Günther,  1880 ;  a  '  Familiär  History  of 
British  Fishes,*  by  Frank  Buckland,  1878  ;  and  *The  Fishes 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  by  Dr.  Francis  Day,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S.,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

The  author  has,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  his  in- 
debtedness  to  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  thc  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  Messrs.  Adam  &  Charles  Black  of  Edinburgh,  for  their 
kind  courtesy  in  supplying  him  with  clectrotypcs  of  thc 
wood  cngravings  in  their  possession,  utiliscd  for  the  Illus- 
tration of  this  handbook. 

Buckland  Fish  Museum, 

Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensingtok. 
May  2znd,  1883. 
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CLASS  PISCES.— FISHES. 

The  class  of  fishes  embraces  an  extensive  series  of 
vertebrated  or  backboned  animal  forms  exhibiting  the 
utmost  diversity  in  size,  form,  habits,  and  Organisation.  The 
more  highly  organised  fish  types  so  closely  approach 
stnicturally  certain  members  of  the  class  Amphibia — in- 
cluding  the  Frogs,  Newts,  and  Salamanders — as  to  be  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  the  representatives  of  that 
section,  while  the  lowest  known  type  {Amphioxus)^  No.  232, 
is  so  deficient  in  all  those  characters  by  which  ordinary  fish 
are  recognised,  and  is  in  other  respects  so  stnicturally 
modified,  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  the  lower  or 
invertebrate  animal  series.  Defined  in  its  most  general 
and  comprehensive  sense  the  class  of  fishes  may  be 
described  as  a  group  of  vertebrate  animals  of  essentially 
aquatic  habits.  The  limbs,  when  present,  take  the  form  of 
two  pairs  of  ventrally  developed  appendages,  which,  while 
homologous  with  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  the  higher 
vertebrata,  are  not  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  articula- 
tioDS  into  the  distinct  regions  of  arm,  forearm,  and  hand,  or 
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thigh,  shank,  and  foot,  as  obtains  m  such  faigher  animals  ; 
the  wrUt-like  development  of  the  pectoral  fins  in  the 
Angler-fishes  or  Pediculati  may  be  cited  among  the 
nearest  modißcations  in  this  direction.  In  place  of  this 
the  limbs  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  serics  of 
soft  parallel  bony  or  cartilaginous  rays  investcd  by  a 
continuous  expansion  of  the  integument,  and  thus  form 
efficient  paddle-like  locomotive  organs  or  fins,  the  fore  and 
hind  pairs  of  these  appendages  being  known  respectively 
as  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  In  addition  to  these  paired 
fins  all  fishes  invariably  possess  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  median  unpaired  fins,  these  are  the  dorsal  or  back  fins, 
the  anal  or  vcnt  fins,  and  the  caudal  or.tail  fin.  All  of 
these  unpaired  fins  are  supported  by  cartilaginous  or  bony 
fin  rays,  which  are  joined  to  the  body  through  the  medium 
of  special  spinous  processes  ;  this  structural  Constitution  of 
tlie  median  fins  is  especially  characteristic  of  fishes,  and 
obtains  in  no  other  animals.  The  hcart  in  all  fishes,  except- 
ing  Amphioxus,  consists  of  a  singte  auriclc  and  ventricle, 
the  blood  is  cold  and  red,  its  component  corpuscles  being 
distinctiy  nucleated,  and  of  an  oval  shape.  All  fishes 
respire  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  by  the  means  of 
gills  or  branchise.  These  are  supported  upon  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  bony  or  cartilaginous  structurcs,  the  visceral 
arches,  developed  imniediately  bchind  the  hcad,  and  which 
are  brought  into  dircct  relation  with  the  surrounding  water 
in  front  by  the  opening  of  the  moulh,  and  behind  by  the 
gill  dcft  or  clefts.  The  skin,  naked  in  some  fishes,  is  more 
usually  covcred  with  overlapping  scalcs,  or  may  be  pro- 
tectcd  by  a  series  of  closely  sct  bony  plates,  or  by  variously 
distributed  tubcrclcs  or  sjiines.  All  fishes  are  dicecious 
(biscxual),  the  majortty  being  oviparous,  but  some,  in- 
duding  notably  ccrtain  rcprcsentatives  of  the  Shark  tribe, 
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are  viviparous,  that  is,  produce  their  young  alive.  The 
fecundity  of  fishes  is  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  The  number  of  eggs  contained  in 
the  roe  of  a  single  Cod  frequently  exceeds  eight  or  nine 
millions,  while  the  roe  of  a  large  Turbot  weighing  twenty 
pounds  was  found  to  contain  over  fourteen  million  eggs. 
The  average  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  Salmon  having 
a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  is  twenty-^even  thousand,  and 
that  of  a  Herring  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand. 

The  number  of  known  species  of  fish  distributed  through- 
out  the  Salt  and  fresh  waters  of  the  globe  falls  but  little 
Short  of  nine  thousand,  out  of  which  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  are  included  in  the  fish-fauna  of 


FIG.  I. — AUSTRALIAN  MUD-FISH  {Ceratodus  mtolepis), 

the  British  Islands.  Of  these,  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
are  inhabitants  of  purely  fresh  water,  twelve  or  thirteen  are 
"  anadromous,"  migrating  periodically  from  salt  to  fresh 
water  or  the  converse,  while  the  remainder  are  exclusively 
marine  forms.  The  fish  class  as  a  whole  is  sub-divided  by 
our  highest  authority  (see  Professor  Huxley*s  'Anatomy 
of  Vertebrated  Animals*)  into  as  many  as  six  leading 
sections  or  Orders.  These,  commencing  with  the  most 
highly  organised,  and  descending  to  the  lowest  or  least 
specialised  group,  take  the  foUowing  sequence :  I.  The 
Dipnoi  or  Mud-fishes ;  IL  The  Teleostei  or  ordinary  bony 
fishes  ;  III.  The  Ganoidei  or  Sturgeon  tribe  ;  IV.  The  Etas- 
mobranchii,   including   the   Sharks   and    Rays ;    V.    The 
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Marsipobranchii,  comprising  the  Lampreys ;  and  VI.  The 
Pharyngobranchii,  represented  only  by  that  lowest  known 
and  very  remarkable  vertebrate  form,  the  Lancelet,  Ampki- 
oxus.  Of  the  six  foregoing  groups,  but  one,  that  of  the 
Dipnoi,  is  wanting  to  our  indigenous  fauna.  This  order, 
which  among  exisling  forms  includes  only  the  African  and 
American  Mud-Iishcs  Protopterus  and  Lepidosiren,  and  the 
Australian  Ceratodus,  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  btologist, 
since  it  constitutes  a  stepping-stone  to  the  taiied  amphibia, 
or  Newts  and  Salamanders,  with  which,  indeed,  anatomi- 
cally,  the  specJes  possess  many  points  in  common.  The 
African  type,  Lepidosiren  anim:tans,  has  been  frequently 
brought  alive  to  this  country,  and  several  fine  casts,  ilius- 
trating  its  singular  form,  are  on  view  in  the  Buckland 
Museum.  A  figure  of  the  yet  more  remarkable  and  very 
recently  discovered  Ceratodui  miolepis,  inhabiting  the  fresh 
waters  of  Queensland,  Australia,  is  given  overleaf  The 
ennmeration  and  description  of  our  highly  reprcsentaUve 
British  fish-fauna  may  now  bc  procceded  with. 


ORDER  l.—Teleostei. 


Fishes  having  a  spinal  column  that  always  contains  dis- 
tinctly  ossified  vertebral  cenlra,  and  the  primordial  cartil^e 
of  the  skull  more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  bone. 

SUB-ORDER   I.— Spine-finned  Fishes 
{A  canlltüpterygit). 

A  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal,  anal, 
and  ventral  lins  not  articulatcd,  but  represented  by  sharp- 
pointed  indurated  spincs ;  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones 
usually  distinct.  Air-bladder  in  the  adult  fish  without  a 
pneumatic  duct 
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FAMILY  L— The  Perch  Tribe  {Percidcß). 

This  most  highly  organised  group  of  the  Acanthopterygian 
or  spine-finned  fishes,  typified  by  the  common  Perch  of  our 
freshwater  ponds  and  rivers,  is  represented  by  five  additional 
British  species,  all  of  which,  with  but  one  exception,  are  in- 
habitants  of  salt  water.  The  subjoined  characters  may  be 
cited  as  common  to  all  its  members,  and  as  serving  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  spine-finned  fishes,  which  in 
many  points  they  closely  resemble.  The  body  is  usually 
of  an  oblong  form  ;  the  branchiostegal  rays,  supporting  the 
membraneous  gill  Covers,  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number  ; 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  distinctly  spinous ; 
the  scales  are  in  most  instances  conspicuously  ctenoid  or 
pectinated,  and  do  not  extend  over  the  surface  of  the 
vertical  fins  as  in  the  exotic  Squamipinnes,  e,g.  Chcetodon  ; 
the  cheeks  are  not  protected  by  bony  plates  as  in  the 
Gumards,  and  there  are  no  filamentous  processes,  barbels, 
developed  upon  the  lower  jaw  as  obtains  among  the  next 
family  of  the  Red  Mullets  {Mullida).  An  air-bladder  is 
almost  invariably  present 

The  Freshwater  Perch  {Perca  fluviatilis)^  No.  i,  relegated 
by  most  ichthyologists  to  the  first  place  among  the  members 
of  its  tribe,  is  too  familiär  in  form  to  need  elaborate 
description.  Its  rieh  ground  colour  of  golden-brown,  varie- 
gated  usually  by  five  or  six  transversely-set  broad  bands  of 
black,  and  bright  red  ventral,  anal,  and  caudal  fins,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  beautifuUy  marked  of  our  freshwater 
species.  With  the  angler  it  is  a  prime  favourite,  being  of 
essentially  gregarious  habits,  and  taking  baits  so  freely  as 
to  afTord  most  excellent  sport  In  the  famous  Norfolk 
Broads,  where  Perch  are  very  abundant,  and  grow  to  large 
dimensions,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  fish  assemble 
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together  in  shoals  accordtng  to  thcir  sizes,  the  smaller  and 
larger  individuals  keeping  to  themselves,  and  repeüing  the 
intrusion  of  those  that  materially  diffcr  from  tlicm  in  this 
respect ;  a  similar  phenomenon  has  becn  observed  in  the 
case  of  many  gregarious  marine  species.  Perch  may  attain 
to  a  weight  of  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  one  scaling 
two  pounds,  howcver,  being  considcred  a  fine  fish.  The 
spawn  of  the  Pcrch  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  deposited  by  the  fish  in  the  tanlcs  of  aquaria. 
The  individual  e^s  are  very  minutc,  about  the  size  of 
millet    seeds,  but  when    extruded  are  invested  with   and 


Fig.  a.— TH>  FEKCH  [rtrca  ßut'ialili!). 


>ound  together  by  a  copious  matrix  of  scmi-transpareni 
mucilage,  and  in  this  form  deposited  in  reticulated  lace-like 
bands  upon  or  among  water-weeds  or  other  suitable  sub- 
merged  objects.  The  spawning  season  of  the  Perch  rangcs 
from  March  to  June.  The  number  of  e^s  containcd 
in  the  roe  of  two  fish,  weighing  respectivety  three  pounds 
two  ounces  and  two  pounds  eleven  ounces,  was  calcu- 
lated  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  to  amount  to  no  less 
than  155,620  in  the  former  and  127,240  in  the  latter 
of  ihe  two  examples.  Casts  of  these  two  fish  are  now 
on  vicw  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  Perch  obtained  from 
difTcrcnt    localitics    are    subjcct     to    considerablc    colour 
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Variation ;  the  characteristic  transverse  bands  may  be, 
increased  from  the  more  normal  one  of  five  or  six  to  as 
many  as  eight;  in  place  of  being  distinct  they  may  combine 
with  each  other  either  superiorly  or  inferiorly,  or  they  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  altogether  absent  The  American 
Perch,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Perca  ßa- 
vescenSy  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  variety  only  of 
the  British  and  Continental  species.  The  only  other  British 
freshwater  representative  of  the  Perch  family  is  the  Pope 
or  KwS  {Acerina  cernud),  No.  3,  a  fish  corresponding  closely 
in  its  general  form  with  the  Perch,  but  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  confluence  of  what  in  the  Perch  constitutes 
a  first  and  second  dorsal  fin,  and  by  its  more  sombre 
colouring,  which  consists  usually  of  a  ground  tint  of  yellowish 
brown,  diversified  with  thickly  sprinkled  black  or  dark- 
brown  spots.  The  Pope  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  a 
length  of  four  or  five  inches ;  the  example  in  the  Day 
CoUection,  (No.  3B.),  measuring  as  much  as  six  inches, 
being  of  exceptional  dimensions. 

First  among  the  series  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  marine 
division  of  the  Perch  family  must  be  mentioned  the  Bass  or 
Basse  (Labrax  lupus\  No.  2.  The  silvery  sheen  of  the 
scales  of  this  fish,  combined  with  its  somewhat  salmon-like 
size  and  proportions,  has  won  for  it  in  various  parts  of  our 
coasts  the  local  title  of  the  "  White  Salmon ; "  and  as  a 
variety  of  such  noble  fish,  the  prickly  dorsal  fin  having  first 
been  carefully  removed,  it  is  not  unfrequently  foisted  upon 
the  uninitiated  Its  Latin  name  of  lupiis  or  "  wolf,"  which  it 
has  inherited  from  the  Romans — its  Greek  generic  title  of 
Labrax  also  signifying  a  "  sea-wolf  " — is  presumed  to  have 
been  conferred  upon  it  with  reference  to  its  voracious 
appetite,  and  to  its  habit  of  congregating  in  shoals,  and 
hunting  down  the  smaller  species   of  fish  upon  which  it 
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together  in  shoals  according  to  thcir  sizes,  the  smaller  and 
largcr  individuals  keeping  to  themselves,  and  repelUng  the 
intrusion  of  those  that  materially  differ  from  them  in  this 
respcct ;  a  simtlar  phenomenon  has  bccn  observed  in  the 
case  of  many  gregarious  marine  spccies.  Perch  may  attain 
to  a  weight  of  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  one  scaling 
two  pounds,  however,  being  considered  a  fine  fish.  The 
spawn  of  the  Perch  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  is  not 
iinfrequently  deposited  by  the  fish  in  the  tanks  of  aquaria. 
The  individual  eggs  are  very  minute,  about  the  size  of 
millet   seeds,  but  when    extruded  are  invested  with   and 

^^m  Fig.  2.— thb  fekch  {Pirca  ßuniatilii),  ^^^^^| 

^oound  together  by  a  copious  matrix  of  semi-transparOT^^ 
mucilagc,  and  in  this  form  deposited  in  reticulatcd  lace-like 
bands  upon  or  among  water-weeds  or  other  suitable  sub- 
merged  obj'ects.  The  spawning  season  of  the  Perch  ranges 
from  March  to  June.  The  number  of  eggs  contained 
in  the  roc  of  two  fish,  weighing  rcspectivety  three  pounds 
two  ounces  and  two  pounds  eleven  ounces,  was  calcu- 
lated  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  to  amount  to  no  less 
than  155,620  in  the  former  and  137,240  in  the  latter 
of  the  two  examples.  Casts  of  these  two  fish  are  now 
on  view  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  Perch  obtained  from 
different    locaütics   are    subject    to    considcrablc    colour 
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Variation;  the  characteristic  transverse  bands  may  be, 
increased  from  the  more  normal  one  of  five  or  six  to  as 
many  as  eight ;  in  place  of  being  distinct  they  may  combine 
with  each  other  either  superioriy  or  inferiorly,  or  they  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  altogether  absent  The  American 
Perch,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Perca  fla- 
vescenSy  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  variety  only  of 
the  British  and  Continental  species.  The  only  other  British 
freshwater  representative  of  the  Perch  family  is  the  Pope 
or  BjxS  {Acerina  cernua\  No.  3,  a  fish  corresponding  closely 
in  its  general  form  with  the  Perch,  but  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  confluence  of  what  in  the  Perch  constitutes 
a  first  and  second  dorsal  fin,  and  by  its  more  sombre 
colouring,  which  consists  usually  of  a  ground  tint  of  yellowish 
brown,  diversified  with  thickly  sprinkled  black  or  dark- 
brown  spots.  The  Pope  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  a 
length  of  four  or  five  inches ;  the  example  in  the  Day 
Collection,  (No.  3B.),  measuring  as  much  as  six  inches, 
being  of  exceptional  dimensions. 

First  among  the  series  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  marine 
division  of  the  Perch  family  must  be  mentioned  the  Bass  or 
Basse  {Labrax  lupus),  No.  2,  The  silvery  sheen  of  the 
scales  of  this  fish,  combined  with  its  somewhat  salmon-like 
size  and  proportions,  has  won  for  it  in  various  parts  of  our 
coasts  the  local  title  of  the  "  White  Salmon ; "  and  as  a 
variety  of  such  noble  fish,  the  prickly  dorsal  fin  having  first 
been  carefuUy  removed,  it  is  not  unfrequently  foisted  upon 
the  uninitiated  Its  Latin  name  of  lupus  or  "  wolf,"  which  it 
has  inherited  from  the  Romans — its  Greek  generic  title  of 
Labrax  also  signifying  a  "  sea-wolf  " — is  presumed  to  have 
been  conferred  upon  it  with  reference  to  its  voracious 
appetite;,  and  to  its  habit  of  congregating  in  shoals,  and 
hunting  down  the  smaller  species  of  fish  upon  which  it 
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together  in  shoals  according  to  thcir  sizes,  the  smaller  and 
largcr  individuals  keeping  to  themselves,  and  repelUng  the 
intrusion  of  those  that  materially  difFer  from  them  in  this 
respcct ;  a  similar  phenomenon  has  bcen  observed  in  the 
case  of  niany  gregarious  marine  species.  Perch  may  attain 
to  a  wcight  of  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  one  scaling 
two  pounds,  however,  be'mg  considered  a  finc  fish.  The 
Bpawn  of  the  Perch  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  is  not 
iinfrequently  deposited  by  the  fish  in  the  tanks  of  aquaria. 
The  individual  e^s  are  very  minute,  about  the  size  of 
millet   seeds,  but  when    extruded  are  invested  with   and 

^^V  FtC  PERCH  {rtrca  ßinhtlilii).  ^^^^^H 

^bund  together  by  a  copious  matrix  of  semi-transparaS^^ 
mucilagf,  and  in  this  form  deposited  in  reticulatcd  lace-like 
bands  upon  or  among  watcr-weeds  or  other  suitable  sub- 
merged  objccts.  The  spawning  season  of  the  Perch  ranges 
from  March  to  June.  The  number  of  eggs  contained 
in  the  roe  of  two  fish,  weighing  respectively  three  pounds 
two  ounccs  and  two  pounds  eleven  ounces,  was  calcu- 
latcd  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  to  amount  to  no  Icss 
than  155,620  in  the  former  and  127,240  in  the  latter 
of  the  two  examples.  Casts  of  thesc  two  fish  are  now 
on  vicw  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  Perch  obtatned  from 
dilTerent    localities    are    subject    to    considcrable    colour 
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Variation;  the  characteristic  transverse  bands  may  be, 
increased  from  the  more  normal  one  of  five  or  six  to  as 
many  as  eight ;  in  place  of  being  distinct  they  may  combine 
with  each  other  either  superiorly  or  inferiorly,  or  they  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  altogether  absent  The  American 
Perch,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Perca  fla- 
vescenSy  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  variety  only  of 
the  British  and  Continental  species.  The  only  other  British 
freshwater  representative  of  the  Perch  family  is  the  Pope 
or  KvlS  {Acerina  cernua\  No.  3,  a  fish  corresponding  closely 
in  its  general  form  with  the  Perch,  but  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  confluence  of  what  in  the  Perch  constitutes 
a  first  and  second  dorsal  fin,  and  by  its  more  sombre 
colouring,  which  consists  usually  of  a  ground  tint  of  yellowish 
brown,  diversified  with  thickly  sprinkled  black  or  dark- 
brown  spots.  The  Pope  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  a 
length  of  four  or  five  inches ;  the  example  in  the  Day 
CoUection,  (No.  3B.),  measuring  as  much  as  six  inches, 
being  of  exceptional  dimensions. 

First  among  the  series  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  marine 
division  of  the  Perch  family  must  be  mentioned  the  Bass  or 
Basse  (Labrax  lupus\  No.  2.  The  silvery  sheen  of  the 
scales  of  this  fish,  combined  with  its  somewhat  salmon-like 
size  and  proportions,  has  won  for  it  in  various  parts  of  our 
coasts  the  local  title  of  the  "  White  Salmon ; "  and  as  a 
variety  of  such  noble  fish,  the  prickly  dorsal  fin  having  first 
been  carefully  removed,  it  is  not  unfrequently  foisted  upon 
the  uninitiated  Its  Latin  name  of  luptis  or  "  wolf,"  which  it 
has  inherited  from  the  Romans — its  Greek  generic  title  of 
Labrax  also  signifying  a  "  sea-wolf  " — is  presumed  to  have 
been  conferred  upon  it  with  reference  to  its  voracious 
appetite;,  and  to  its  habit  of  congregating  in  shoals,  and 
hunting  down  the  smaller  species  of  fish  upon  which  it 
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togcther  in  shoals  according  to  thcir  sizes,  the  smaller  and 
larger  individuals  keeping  to  tliemselves,  and  repelHng  the 
intrusion  of  those  that  matcrially  differ  from  them  in  this 
respcct ;  a  similar  phenomenon  has  bcen  observed  in  the 
case  of  many  gregarious  marine  species.  Perch  may  attain 
to  a  weight  of  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  one  scaling 
two  pounds,  however,  being  considored  a  fine  fish.  The 
spawn  of  the  Pcrch  is  a  very  bcautiful  object,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  deposited  by  the  fish  in  the  tanks  of  aquaria. 
The  individual  eggs  are  very  minute,  about  the  size  of 
millet    seeds,  but  when    extruded  are  invested  with   and 
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bound  togcther  by  a  copious  matrix  of  semi-transparra^^ 
mucilagc,  and  in  this  form  deposited  in  reticulatcd  lace-like 
bands  upon  or  among  watcr-weeds  or  other  suitable  sub- 
merged  objects.  The  spawning  season  of  the  Perch  ranges 
from  March  to  June.  The  number  of  e^s  containcd 
in  the  roe  of  two  fish,  weighing  respectively  three  pounds 
two  ounces  and  two  pounds  eleven  ounces,  was  calcu- 
lated  by  Mr.  Frank  ßuckland  to  amount  to  no  less 
than  155,620  in  the  fornier  and  127,240  in  the  lattcr 
of  the  two  examples.  Casts  of  these  two  fish  are  now 
on  view  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  Perch  obtained  from 
different    localities    are    subject    to    considerable    cotour 
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Variation ;  the  characteristic  transverse  bands  may  be, 
increased  from  the  more  normal  one  of  five  or  six  to  as 
many  as  eight ;  in  place  of  being  distinct  they  may  combine 
with  each  other  either  superioriy  or  inferiorly,  or  they  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  altogether  absent  The  American 
Perch,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Perca  fla- 
vescenSy  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  variety  only  of 
the  British  and  Continental  species.  The  only  other  British 
freshwater  representative  of  the  Perch  family  is  the  Pope 
or  Ruff  (Acer ina  cernuä),  No.  3,  a  fish  corresponding  closely 
in  its  general  form  with  the  Perch,  but  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  confluence  of  what  in  the  Perch  constitutes 
a  first  and  second  dorsal  fin,  and  by  its  more  sombre 
colouring,  which  consists  usually  of  a  ground  tint  of  yellowish 
brown,  diversified  with  thickly  sprinkled  black  or  dark- 
brown  spots.  The  Pope  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  a 
length  of  four  or  five  inches  ;  the  example  in  the  Day 
Collection,  (No.  3B.),  measuring  as  much  as  six  inches, 
being  of  exceptional  dimensions. 

First  among  the  series  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  marine 
division  of  the  Perch  family  must  be  mentioned  the  Bass  or 
Basse  {Labrax  luptis\  No.  2.  The  silvery  sheen  of  the 
scales  of  this  fish,  combined  with  its  somewhat  salmon-like 
size  and  proportions,  has  won  for  it  in  various  parts  of  our 
coasts  the  local  title  of  the  "  White  Salmon ; "  and  as  a 
variety  of  such  noble  fish,  the  prickly  dorsal  fin  having  first 
been  carefuUy  removed,  it  is  not  unfrequently  foisted  upon 
the  uninitiated.  Its  Latin  name  of  luptis  or  "  wolf,"  which  it 
has  inherited  from  the  Romans — its  Greek  generic  title  of 
Labrax  also  signifying  a  "  sea-wolf  " — is  presumed  to  have 
been  conferred  upon  it  with  reference  to  its  voracious 
appetite;,  and  to  its  habit  of  congregating  in  shoals,  and 
hunting  down  the  smaller  species  of  fish  upon  which  it 
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together  in  shoals  according  to  thcir  sizes,  the  smaller  and 
larger  individuals  keeping  to  themselves,  and  repelling  the 
intrusion  of  those  that  matcrially  differ  from  them  in  this 
respect ;  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  many  gregarious  marine  species.  Perch  may  attain 
to  a  weight  of  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  one  scaling 
two  pounds,  however,  being  considered  a  fine  fish.  The 
spawn  of  the  Perch  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  is  not 
unfreqiiently  depositcd  by  the  fish  in  the  tanks  of  aquaria. 
The  individual  cggs  are  very  minute,  about  the  size  of 
millet   seeds,  but  when    extruded  are  invested  with   and 

Flo.  x^TItB  PEKCH  [Pcrca  fluviaHlis).  ^^^^H 

bound  togetlier  by  a  copious  matrix  of  semi-transpareiit' 
mucilage,  and  in  this  form  deposited  in  reticulated  tace-like 
bands  upon  or  among  water-weeds  or  other  suitable  sub- 
mci^ed  objects.  The  spawning  season  of  the  Perch  ranges 
from  March  to  June.  The  number  of  eggs  contained 
in  the  roe  of  two  fish,  weighing  respectively  threc  pounds 
two  ounces  and  two  pounds  eleven  ounces,  was  calcu- 
tated  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  to  amount  to  no  less 
than  I5S,620  in  the  former  and  137,240  in  the  lattcr 
of  the  two  cxamples.  Casts  of  these  two  fish  are  now 
on  view  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  Perch  obtained  from 
diflcrent    localities    are    subject    to    considerable    colour 
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Variation ;  the  characteristic  transversa  bands  may  be, 
increased  from  the  more  normal  one  of  five  or  six  to  as 
many  as  eight ;  in  place  of  being  distinct  they  may  combine 
with  each  other  either  superiorly  or  inferiorly,  or  they  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  altogether  absent  The  American 
Perch,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Perca  fla- 
vescenSy  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  variety  only  of 
the  British  and  Continental  species.  The  only  other  British 
freshwater  representative  of  the  Perch  family  is  the  Pope 
or  KwS  {Acerina  cernud)^  No.  3,  a  fish  corresponding  closely 
in  its  general  form  with  the  Perch,  but  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  confluence  of  what  in  the  Perch  constitutes 
a  first  and  second  dorsal  fin,  and  by  its  more  sombre 
colouring,  which  consists  usually  of  a  ground  tint  of  yellowish 
brown,  diversified  with  thickly  sprinkled  black  or  dark- 
brown  spots.  The  Pope  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  a 
length  of  four  or  five  inches ;  the  example  in  the  Day 
CoUection,  (No.  3B.),  measuring  as  much  as  six  inches, 
being  of  exceptional  dimensions. 

First  among  the  series  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  marine 
division  of  the  Perch  family  must  be  mentioned  the  Bass  or 
Basse  {Labrax  luptis\  No.  2.  The  silvery  sheen  of  the 
scales  of  this  fish,  combined  with  its  somewhat  salmon-like 
size  and  proportions,  has  won  for  it  in  various  parts  of  our 
coasts  the  local  title  of  the  "  White  Salmon ; "  and  as  a 
variety  of  such  noble  fish,  the  prickly  dorsal  fin  having  first 
been  carefuUy  removed,  it  is  not  unfrequently  foisted  upon 
the  uninitiated  Its  Latin  name  of  luptis  or  "  wolf,"  which  it 
has  inherited  from  the  Romans — its  Greek  generic  title  of 
Labrax  also  signifying  a  "  sea-wolf  " — is  presumed  to  have 
been  conferred  upon  it  with  reference  to  its  voracious 
appetite;,  and  to  its  habit  of  congregating  in  shoals,  and 
hunting  down  the  smaller  species  of  fish  upon  which  it 
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together  in  shoals  according  to  thcir  sizes,  the  smaller  and 
larger  individuals  keeping  to  thcmselves,  and  repelUng  the 
intrusion  of  those  that  materially  differ  from  them  in  this 
respect ;  a  simüar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  many  grcgarious  marine  species.  Perch  may  attain 
to  a  weight  of  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  one  scaling 
two  pounds,  however,  being  considered  a  fine  fish.  The 
spawn  of  the  Perch  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  dcposited  by  the  fish  in  the  tanks  of  aquaria, 
The  individual  eggs  are  very  minute,  about  the  size  of 
millet    seeds,  but  when    extruded  are  invested  with   and 


Böund  together  by  a  copious  matrix  of  semi-transparraft 
mucilage,  and  in  this  form  deposited  in  reticulated  lacc-Uke 
bands  upon  or  among  water-weeds  or  other  suitable  sub- 
mcrged  objects.  The  spawning  season  of  the  Perch  ranges 
from  March  to  June.  The  number  of  eggs  containcd 
in  the  roe  of  two  fish,  wcighing  respectively  threc  pounds 
two  ounces  and  two  pounds  eleven  ounces,  was  calcu- 
latcd  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  to  amount  to  no  less 
than  155,620  in  the  former  and  127,240  in  the  latter 
of  the  two  examples.  Casts  of  these  two  fish  are  now 
on  view  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  Perch  obtained  from 
difTcrent    localities    are    subject     to    considerable    colour 
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Variation ;  the  characteristic  transverse  bands  may  be, 
increased  from  the  more  normal  one  of  five  or  six  to  as 
many  as  eight ;  in  place  of  being  distinct  they  may  combine 
with  each  other  either  superioriy  or  inferiorly,  or  they  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  altogether  absent  The  American 
Perch,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Perca  fla- 
vescenSy  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  variety  only  of 
the  British  and  Continental  species.  The  only  other  British 
freshwater  representative  of  the  Perch  family  is  the  Pope 
or  Ruff  (Acer ina  cernua),  No.  3,  a  fish  corresponding  closely 
in  its  general  form  with  the  Perch,  but  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  confluence  of  what  in  the  Perch  constitutes 
a  first  and  second  dorsal  fin,  and  by  its  more  sombre 
colouring,  which  consists  usually  of  a  ground  tint  of  yellowish 
brown,  diversified  with  thickly  sprinkled  black  or  dark- 
brown  spots.  The  Pope  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  a 
length  of  four  or  five  inches ;  the  example  in  the  Day 
CoUection,  (No.  3B.),  measuring  as  much  as  six  inches, 
being  of  exceptional  dimensions. 

First  among  the  series  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  marine 
division  of  the  Perch  family  must  be  mentioned  the  Bass  or 
Basse  {Labrax  luptis\  No.  2.  The  silvery  sheen  of  the 
scales  of  this  fish,  combined  with  its  somewhat  salmon-like 
size  and  proportions,  has  won  for  it  in  various  parts  of  our 
coasts  the  local  title  of  the  "  White  Salmon ; "  and  as  a 
variety  of  such  noble  fish,  the  prickly  dorsal  fin  having  first 
been  carefuUy  removed,  it  is  not  unfrequently  foisted  upon 
the  uninitiated.  Its  Latin  name  of  luptis  or  "  wolf,"  which  it 
has  inherited  from  the  Romans — its  Greek  generic  title  of 
Labrax  also  signifying  a  "  sea-wolf  " — is  presumed  to  have 
been  conferred  upon  it  with  reference  to  its  voracious 
appetite;,  and  to  its  habit  of  congregating  in  shoals,  and 
hunting  down  the  smaller  species  of  fish  upon  which  it 
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feeds.  The  Bass  grows  to  a  large  size,  examples  of  fifteen, 
sixteen,  or  even  twenty  pounds  being  not  uncommon,  such 
finer  specimcns  being  mostly  taken  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  the  cntrances  of  harbours  to  which  they  are 
especially  partial,  Though  strictly  a  marine  fish  the  Bass 
will  ascend  rivers  into  brackish  water,  and,  as  the  writer 
provcd  in  the  tanks  of  the  Manchester  Aquarium,  may  be 
cultivated  in  purcly  fresh  water.  The  ancient  Romans, 
from  whom  we  miglit  even  yet  take  many  a  uscful  lesson 
in  the  art  of  piscicutture,  were  well  aware  of  the  accommo- 
dating  habits  of  the  Bass,  and  are  asserted,  on  the  authority 
of  Columella,  to  have  even  bred  it  in  their  freshwater  ponds. 
The  Bass  is  one  of  the  few  sea  spccics  that  may  be  succcss- 
fully  fished  for  with  a  rod  and  fly,  excellent  sport  being 
obtained  with  it  in  this  manner,  more  especially  along  the 
rocky  coast-line  of  Devonshire  and  Comwall.  The  cast  of 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Bass,  length  two  feet  nine  inches, 
weighing  sixteen  pounds,  will  be  found  among  the  coUection 
in  the  Buckland  Museum. 

The  Comber  or  Smooth  Serranus  {Serranus  cabrilla),  No. 
4,  mct  with  in  tolerable  abundance  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  is 
a  fish  of  relatively  small  dimensions,  not  exceeding  one  foot 
in  length,  whosc  aspect,  colour,  and  habits  grcatly  resemble 
thosc  of  the  Wrasses  {Labrida).  As  a  species  of  this  last- 
named  group,  the  writer  has  indeed  received  it  from  the 
above-named  locality,  in  Company  with  living  examples  of 
the  Ballan,  Blue-Striped,  and  other  Wrasses.  for  stocking  the 
tanks  of  the  Brighton,  Westminster,  and  other  Aquaria. 
The  cntire  absence,  howcver,  in  the  Comber  of  the  protru- 
sile  fleshy  ups  that  constitute  so  prominent  a  character  in 
the  Wrasses,  serves  at  once  to  distinguish  this  fish  from  all 
niembersof  that  family.  The  ground  colour  of  the  Comber 
is  usually  a  tawny  yellow,  bccoming  ligbter  towards  the 
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ventral  region,  interrupted  by  three  or  four  narrow  longi- 
tudinal  bands  of  a  stone-grey  or  pale-bluish  hue  which 
extend  from  the  region  of  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
more  or  less  numerous  spots  of  the  same  tint  decorating  the 
elongated  dorsal  fin.  This  fish  is  not  of  sufficient  size  nor 
sufficiently  abuhdant  to  be  used  as  food,  and  when  caught 
is  usually  cut  up  for  bait.  A  close  ally  to  the  Comber  is 
the  so-called  Giant  Perch  or  Dusky  Perch  {Serranus  gigas\ 
No.  5,  a  perfect  monster  compared  with  the  freshwater 
representatives  of  the  Perch  family,  attaining  in  its  füll 
growth  to  a  length  of  three  to  four  feet,  and  a  weight  of  from 
sixty  to  over  one  hundred  pounds.  It  is  a  somewhat  rare 
visitor  to  our  shores.  The  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  sea- 
board,  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  its  more 
ordinarily  frequented  habitat  The  examples  so  far  cap- 
tured  in  British  waters  were  taken  at  Polperro,  Falmouth, 
Penzance,  and  other  points  on  the  Comish  coast  The 
small  example  preserved  in  spirit  in  the  Day  Collection  is 
necessarily  a  very  young  one.  The  Stone  Bass  (Polyprion 
cernium)y  No.  5,  is  another  of  the  Sea  Perches,  local  and 
irregulär  in  its  appearance  on  the  British  coast,  and  whose 
headquarters,  as  in  the  preceding  form,  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  southem  seas,  where  it 
attains  to  a  size  equal  to,  or  it  may  be  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  so-called  Giant  Perch — examples  of  as  much  and  even 
over  six  feet  in  length  having  beea  recorded.  It  has  been 
observed  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  Stone  Bass 
that  it  is  almost  invariably  captured  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  floating  timbers  and  other  wreckage,  which  it  apparently 
frequents  to  feed  upon  the  small  fish  and  various  Crustacea, 
MoUuscs,  and  other  animals  so  abundantly  associated  with 
the  flotsam  of  the  ocean.  In  a  similar  manner  these  fish 
will  also  attach  themselves  to  a  vessel,  whose  bottom  after 
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obtained  from  Mevagissey,  Comwall,  through  Mr.  Matthias 
Dünn,  were  successfully  introduced  by  the  writer  in  the  year 
1876  to  the  tanks  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  being  the 
first  and  so  far  only  cxaniples  of  the  species  thus  acclJma- 
tised.  The  Boops  or  Bogue  {Box  vulgaris),  No.  10,  is  a 
somewhat  aberrant  member  of  the  Bream  family,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  un-Breamlike  elongaled  form,  has  three  or 
four  yellow  streaks  devcloped  along  the  sidcs  of  the  body, 
parallel  with  the  lateral  line ;  this  pattern  of  ornamcntation 
is,  however,  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  next-mentioned 
species.  The  teeth  along  the  front  border  of  the  niouth  in 
the  Bogue  differ  again  from  those  of  the  ordinary  Sea-Breams 
in  having  a  flattcned  trifoliate  shape.  Among  the  commoner 
representatives  of  the  Bream  family  niay  bc  mentioned  the 
Black  Sca-Brcam  or  Old  Wife  {Cantftarus  lineatus),  No.  9,  a 
species  pretty  plentifulty  distributed  upon  the  south  and 
westem  shores  of  England,  and  taken  abundantly  during  the 
summcr  months  off  Brighton.  It  is  usually  referrcd  to  as  a 
solitary  species  (Couch,  Yarrel,  Day,  &c.),  but  such  assump^ 
tion  is  not  supported  by  the  writer's  expcrience,  who,  when 
fishing  for  it  with  hook  and  line  in  the  above-named  locality, 
has  observed  that  on  one  being  caught,  a  rapid  succession 
of  captures  almost  invariably  followed,  showing  that  the  fish 
fed  in  companies.  Through  a  long  Observation  of  its  habits 
in  the  tanks  of  various  aquaria,  it  has  likewise  bcen  always 
found  to  swim  in  sboals.  In  conncction  with  the  examplcs 
kcpt  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  some  data  of  high  intcrest 
were  observed  and  recnrded  by  the  writer,*  rclating  to 
the  phenomcna  of  reproduclion.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
spawning  season,  which  takes  place  during  the  early  spring 
months,  the  full-grown  niales,  separating  themselves  from 

•  W.  Saviltc  Kcot, "  On  Pemiancnt  and  Transitory  \'ariaUons  in  ihe 
Colour  of  Fish,"    '  Nalure,'  May  8th,  1873. 
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the  general  shoal,  commence  excavating  deep  hollows  in 

the  sand  and  shingle  forming  the  flooring  of  their  large 

tank,  measuring  some  twenty  feet  in  length  and  breadth. 

Each  of  the  males  thus  separated  from  his  fellows,  now 

mounts  guard  over  his  respective  hollow  and  the  adjacent 

area,  and  vigorously  repels,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  too 

close  approach  of  every  member  of  the  deserted  shoal.    The 

exceptions  in  question  are  the  mature  females,  which  by 

every  means  in  his  power  he  endeavours  to  entice  within 

the  charmed  circle  over  which  he  ruies  supreme,  and  which 

is  ultimately  shown  to  be  a  spawning  bed,  prepared  by 

him  for  the  female  fish.     One  of  the  most  curious  circum* 

stances  attending  these  spawning  Operations,  however,  is 

the  remarkable  transforroation  of  colour  undergone  by  the 

male.     Losing    his    ordinary    attire   of   silvery  grey,  he 

gradually  grows  darker  and  darker,  until  he  has  assumed  the 

almost  black  hue  characteristic  of  the  fish  under  ordinary 

conditions,  some  time  after  death,  the  lips  alone  remaining 

ashy  pale,  and  his  aspect    under    these  auspices  being 

pretematurally  gfrim,      The  batching  out  of  the  ova  de- 

posited  was  unfortunately  not  accomplished,  they  appar- 

cntly  Coming  to  an  untimely  end  through  the  attacks  of  the 

non-breeding  shoal,   and    as    indeed  commonly  happens 

where  a  large  number  of  fish  are  confined  within  the  limits 

of   an    aquarium   tank.      The  hitherto    reputed    solitary 

habits  of  the  Black  Bream,  and  also  the  tradition  that  the 

male  attaches  itself  to  one  mate  for  life,  were  thus  disproved 

by  these  observations :  The  male,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stickle- 

back,  though  grim-looking  as  Othello,  proves  himself  the 

very  gayest  of  gay  Lotharios  in  his  attentions  to  the  fairer 

sex,  and  b  indeed  neverso  happy  as  when  he  can  succeed  in 

decoying  one  female  after  the  other  to  share  the  honours  of 
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obtained  frorti  Mevagissey,  Cornwall,  through  Mr.  Matthias 
Dünn,  were  successfuUy  introduced  by  the  writer  in  the  year 
1876  to  the  tanks  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  being  the 
first  and  so  far  only  examples  of  the  specics  thus  acclima- 
tised.  The  Boops  or  Bogue  (^Box  vulgaris),  No.  10,  is  a 
somewhat  aberrant  member  of  the  Bream  family,  whlch,  in 
additlon  to  its  un-BreamHke  elongated  form,  has  three  or 
four  yellow  streaks  dcveloped  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
parallel  with  the  lateral  linc  ;  this  pattern  of  ornamentation 
is,  however,  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  next-mcntioned 
species.  The  tceth  along  the  front  border  of  the  mouth  la 
the  Bogue  differ  again  from  those  of  the  ordinary  Sca-Breams 
in  havinga  flattened  trifoliateshape.  Amongthecomnioner 
representatives  of  the  Bream  famüy  may  be  menlioned  the 
Black  Sea-Bream  or  Old  Wife  {Caul/iarus  lineatus),  No.  9,  a 
species  pretty  plenlifully  dislributed  upon  the  south  and 
westem  shores  of  England,  and  taken  abundantly  during  the 
summcr  months  off  Brighton.  It  is  usually  referred  to  as  a 
solitary  species  (Couch,  Yarrel,  Day,  &c.},  but  such  assump- 
tion  is  not  supported  by  the  wriler's  cxperience,  who,  whcn 
fishing  for  it  with  hook  and  line  in  the  above-namcd  locality, 
has  observcd  that  on  one  being  caught,  a  rapid  succession 
of  captures  almost  invariably  foüowed,  showing  that  the  fish 
fed  in  companics.  Through  a  long  Observation  of  its  habits 
in  the  tanks  orvarious  aquaria,  it  has  likcwise  been  alwa^'s 
found  to  sivim  in  shoals.  In  connection  with  the  examples 
kept  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  some  data  of  high  intercst 
wcrc  observcd  and  rccordcd  by  the  wriler,*  relating  to 
the  phcnomena  of  rcproduction.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
spawning  scason,  which  takes  place  during  the  carly  spring 
months,  the  full-grown  males,  separating  themselvcs  from 

"  W.  Saville  Kcnt, "  On  Permanent  and  Transiiory  \'iLrtalions  in  the 
Colour  of  Kish,"    '  Nalurc,'  May  8th,  1873. 
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the  general  shoal,  commence  excavating  deep  hollows  in 

the  sand  and  shingle  forming  the  flooring  of  their  large 

tank,  measuring  some  twenty  feet  in  length  and  breadth. 

Each  of  the  males  thus  separated  from  his  fellows,  now 

mounts  guard  over  his  respective  hollow  and  the  adjacent 

area,  and  vigorously  repels,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  too 

close  approach  of  every  member  of  the  deserted  shoal.    The 

exceptions  in  question  are  the  mature  females,  which  by 

every  means  in  his  power  he  endeavours  to  entice  within 

the  charmed  circle  over  which  he  rules  supreme,  and  which 

is  ultimately  shown   to  be  a  spawning  bed,  prepared  by 

him  for  the  female  fish.     One  of  the  most  curious  circum* 

stances  attending  these  spawning  Operations,  however,  is 

the  remarkable  transformation  of  colour  undergone  by  the 

male.     Losing    his    ordinary    attire   of   silvery  grey,  he 

gradually  grows  darker  and  darker,  until  he  has  assumed  the 

almost  black  hue  characteristic  of  the  fish  under  ordinary 

conditions,  some  time  after  death,  the  h'ps  alone  remaining 

ashy  pale,  and  his  aspect    under    these  auspices  being 

pretematurally  gfrim,      The  batching  out  of  the  ova  de- 

posited  was  unfortunately  not  accomplished,  they  appar- 

ently  coming  to  an  untimely  end  through  the  attacks  of  the 

non-breeding  shoal,   and    as    indeed  commonly   happens 

where  a  large  number  of  fish  are  confined  within  the  limits 

of   an    aquarium   tank.      The  hitherto    reputed    solitary 

habits  of  the  Black  Bream,  and  also  the  tradition  that  the 

male  attaches  itself  to  one  mate  for  life,  were  thus  disproved 

by  these  observations :  The  male,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stickle- 

back,  though  grim-looking  as  Othello,  proves  himself  the 

very  gayest  of  gay  Lotharios  in  his  attentions  to  the  fairer 

sex,  and  is  indeed  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  succeed  in 

decoying  one  female  after  the  other  to  share  the  honours  of 
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his  deeply  excavated  bridal  abode,  As  will  have  been  antici- 
pated.  the  Black  Sea-Bream  takes  its  tiame  witli  reference 
to  the  sooty  liue  it  assumcs  aftcr  deatli,  its  synonym  of  the 
"  Old  Wife  "  being  a  local  title  by  which  it  is  known  to 
south  coast  fishermea  Among  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Sea-Bream  family,  upon  which  limited  Space 
precludes  extension,  have  to  be  mentioned  the  Couches 
Sca-Brüam  {Pagrus  vulgaris),  No.  n  ;  the  Güt-head 
(Pagrus  auralus),  No.  12  ;  the  common  or  Red  Sea-Bream 
{Pagellus  centrodotiius),  No.  13;  the  Axillary  Sea-Bream 
{Pagellus  Owenii),  No.  I J  ;  and  the  Acarne  {Pagellus  acarne\ 
Na  16.  The  majority  of  thcse  will  be  found  included 
among  the  spirit-prescn-ed  serics  in  the  Day  Collection. 
None  of  the  Sea-Breams  are  held  in  high  cstimation  as  food- 
fish,  their  flcsh  being  coarsc  and  insipid.  A  length  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  with  a  weight  of  five  or  six  pounds 
represents  the  average  size  attained  by  the  adults  of  the 
largcst  members  of  the  Sca-Brcam  family,  such  as  Nos.  9  and 
13,  taken  on  the  British  coasL  The  cast  of  an  unusually  fioe 
example  of  the  lattcr  form,  Pagellus  ccntrodontus,  having  a 
length  of  twenty-two  inches,  and  which  weighed.  when  fresh 
from  the  sea,  no  less  than  eight  pounds,  is  on  view  in  the 
Buckland  Museum. 


FAMILY  IV.— SCORPION  FiSHES    (Scorpeentda), 

Body  more  or  less  comprcssed  ;  the  cleft  of  the  moutb 
lateral  er  sub-vertical,  fumished  wtth  fccble  villiform  teeth  ; 
eyes  usually  approximated  towards  the  top  of  the  hcad  ;  a 
greater  or  less  numbcr  of  the  hcad  bones,  and  especially 
thosc  of  the  prc-opcrculum,  amicd  with  defensive  spincs. 
dorsal  fin  single,  its  largcr  anterior  raoicty  s[>inou5  ;  branchi- 
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ostegal  rays  five  to  seven  in  number ;  air-bladder  present 
or  absent 

The  so-called  "  Norway  Haddock,"  or  Bergylt  {Sebastes 
norwegicus)y  No.  18,  a  fish  of  Bream-like  aspect,  but 
differing  from  the  members  of  the  group  last  described  in 
the  spinous  armature  of  the  pre-operculum  and  other  head- 
bones,  and  in  the  feeble,  villous  character  of  the  dentition,  is 
OUT  only  indigenous  example  of  the  Scorpomidca.  It  is  a 
northem  deep-water  fish,  not  uncommon  off  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  Greenland,  and  among  the  Faroe  Islands,  but 
becoming  rare  further  south.  FuU-grown  specimens  of  this 
type  are  said  to  attain  to  a  length  of  no  less  than  four  feet ; 
the  example,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  exhibited  in  the 
Day  CoUection,  was  captured  by  the  Hüll  fishermen  in 
March  of  the  present  year,  1883.  The  colour  of  this  fish 
when'living  is  a  bright  vermilion  or  carmine  red,  becoming 
lighter  towards  the  ventral  region.  Although  but  sparingly 
represented  in  British  waters,  the  exotic  species  of  the 
Scorpctnidm  are  exceedingly  numerous,  widely  distributed, 
and  wonderfuUy  diverse.  Thus,  while  our  indigenous 
SAastes  more  nearly  simulates  a  Bream  in  both  form  and 
habits»  the  typical  genus  Scorpcena  includes  some  forty 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  species,  that  more  closely  resemble 
in  some  respects  the  Cottida^  or  BuUheads,  and  in  others, 
the  Anglers,  or  Pediculatiy  being  devoid  of  an  air-bladder,  and 
leading  like  them  a  sedentary  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Many  of  them,  in  a  similar  manner,  have  their 
skins  wonderfully  marbled  or  mottled,  and  are  commonly 
adomed  in  the  region  of  the  head  with  simple  or  variously 
branched  membranous  appendages.  In  Chorismodactylus 
again,  which  in  other  respects  agrees  closely  with  Scorpcena^ 
the  three  anterior  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  are  freely  movable, 
and  so  constructed  that  the  fish  is  enabled  with  their  aid  to 
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walk  upon  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  modifi- 
cation  in  this  species  being  therefore  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gumard  family  next  described. 


FAMILY  V.— The  Bullheads  and  Gurnards 

Body  oblong,  sub-cylindrical ;  the  skin  nakcd  or  scaied  ; 
the  head  usually  abnormally  large  and  broad,  armed  with 
defensive  spines ;  the  mouth  furnished  with  bands  of  fceblc 
villiforqi  teeth,  its  cicft  lateral ;  the  eyes  lateral  or  ap- 
proximated  towards  the  top  of  the  head  ;  dorsal  fin  morc 
generally  double,  its  spinous  portion  being  the  less  devcloped ; 
branchiostegal  rays  from  five  to  seven  in  number ;  air-bladder 
preaent  or  absent, 

The  genus  Cottus,  including  the  Bullheads  and  tliat  of 
Trigla,  embracing  the  Gurnards  or  Mail-cheeks,  are  the 
only  rcprescntatives  of  the  faniily  found  in  British  waters; 
the  group  otherwise  is  abundantly  developed  throughout 
theArctic,  Temperate,  and  Tropical  seas,  the  majority  being 
tnhabitants  of  shallow  water.  The  Bullheads,  remarkable 
for  thcir  large,  ungainly  heads,  which  when  disturbcd  they  are 
capable  of  still  furlhcr  distending,  and  thus  opposing  as 
defensive  weapons  the  sharp  spinous  processcs  with  which 
the  pre-operculum  more  especially  is  armed,  are  somewhat 
repulsivc-Iooking  fishes,  found  usually  lurkingamongstones 
in  the  ncighbourhood  of  the  shore.  Bdng  dcsiitutc  of  a 
swimming  bladder,  they  are  incapable  of  supporting  them- 
sclves  for  any  length  of  timc  in  mid-water,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  lying  in  wait  bchind  stones,  seawecds,  and 
othcr  submarine  objects,  and  thcnce  pouncing  out  upon 
thcir  unsuspccting  prey.  The  Bullheads  are  cxceedingly 
voracious  fbh,  acarcciy  any  animal  organtsms  Coming  amiss  to 
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them,  and  Blennies,  Gobies,  and  other  fishes  of  at  least  half 
their  own  size,  being  the  common  food  of  the  marine 
species.  A  Single  freshwater  variety,  the  littie  Miller's 
Thumb,  or  river  Bullhead,  No.  19,  is  pretty  plentifully 
distributed  throughout  the  clear  streams  and  rivers  of 
Great  Britain,  but  where  it  rarely  attains  a  greater  length 
than  three  or  four  inches.  In  addition  to  the  preserved 
specimens  in  the  Day  Collection,  living  examples  of 
this  species  will  be  found  in  the  large  window  aquarium  in 
the  Buckland  Museum.  The  marine  varieties  include  the 
so-called  Father-lasher,  Sea-Scorpion,  or  common  Sea-BuU- 
head  {Cottus  scorpius\  No.  20,  a  beautifully  mottled  variety, 
which  while  on  our  shores,  not  known  to  exceed  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  is  reported  to  attain  to  four  or  five  times 
these  dimensions  upon  the  coast  of  Greenland.  This 
variety  has  been  described  by  Couch  under  the  title  of 
Cottt$s  großnlandicus,  The  spawn  of  the  Sea-Bullhead, 
which  consists  of  a  closely  united  mass  of  small  yellow 
^gs,  having  much  the  appearance  of  boiled  sago,  are  often 
met  with  under  stones  within  tide-marks,  and  have 
frequently,  within  the  writer's  experience,  been  deposited 
by  the  fish  in  the  tanks  of  aquaria.  The  long-spined  Bull- 
head or  "Lucky  Proach"  {Cottus  bubalis),  No.  21,  closely 
resembles  the  preceding  species,  but  has  longer  head 
spines  and  frequents  deeper  water,  while  the  Four-homed 
Bullhead  (Cottus  quadricornis\  No.  22,  is  a  rare  form, 
seldom  entering  British  waters,  and  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively  to  the  Artic  regions. 

The  second  division  of  the  Cottida,  represented  by  the 
Gumards,  genus  Trigla^  are  exclusively  salt-water  fish, 
distributed  extensively  throughout  the  Temperate  and 
Tropical  seas,  As  many  as  six  species  are  included  in 
the  British  list,  all  of  which  are  esteemed  for  food.    A  very 
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remarkable  stnictural  feature  in  the  Gumards  is  connected, 
with  the  peculiar  modification  of  thc  pectoral  fins,  certain, 
usually  three,  of  the  rays  of  which  are  detached  frotn  the 
others,  separately  movable,  and  so  constituted  that  they 
form  ambulatory  Organs,  wherewith  these  fish  are  in  thc 
habit  of  Uterally  Walking  along  thc  bottora  of  the 
sea.  This  assertion  may  be  eastly  verified  by  a  brief 
Observation  of  their  habits  in  the  tanks  of  an  aquarium. 
Thc   lemainiütj   pectoral   rny^,    iinitcd  by   membraiie  and 
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forming  the  true  fin,  are  also  very  largcly  developed,  and  in 
an  allied  exotic  genus,  Dactylopierus,  to  such  an  abnormal 
extent,  that  the  fish  is  enabicd  with  their  aid  to  take 
long  leaps  abovc  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  compriscd 
within  the  category  of  so  calied  Flying-Fishes,  In  many  of 
the  British  Gumards.  the  upper  surface  of  the  large 
pectoral  fin  is  beautifully  and  brilliantly  colourcd,  and 
notably  in  the  so-called  Sapphirine  Gumard  ( Trigls 
hirundo),  No.  25,  in  which  this  region  is  omamented  wilh 
a  central  occllus,  and  surrounding  marklngs  of  various  shadcs 
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of  dark  and  palest  blue ;  these  fins  vying,  as  a  whole,  in 
brilliancy  with  the  resplendent  wings  of  the  most  gorgeous 
tropical  butterflies.  To  see  this  remarkable  colouring  to  its 
greatest  advantage,  it  is  reqnisite  to  look  upon  these  fish 
vertically  through  the  water;  and  no  more  interesting 
and  attractive  adjunct  to  a  marine  aquarium  could  be  in- 
troduced  than  a  shallow  salt-water  pond,  exposed  to  the 
füll  light  of  day,  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Gumard  tribe.  The  remarkable  leg-like 
conformation  of  the  elements  of  one  portion  of  the  pectoral 
fin,  and  the  wing-like  aspect  of  the  other,  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  spirit-preserved  example  (No.  23a)  of  the  Streaked 
Gumard  {Trigla  lineata).  The  remaining  British  members 
of  the  genus  Trigla  are  the  red  Cuckoo  Gumard  ( Jl  cuculus\ 
No.  24 ;  the  common  Grey  Gumard  (7*.  gurnardns)^ 
No.  26;  the  Piper  Gumar4  (T.  lyrä)\  and  the  Lanthorn 
Gumard  (71  obscurä).  Many  of  the  Gumards  possess  the 
faculty  of  emitting  a  duU  croaking  sound,  both  beneath 
and  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  said  to 
be  caused  by  the  forcible  ejection  of  gas  from  their  air- 
bladder  by  a  duct  which  communicates  with  the  gullet.  With 
reference  to  this  peculiarity,  the  common  or  Grey  Gumard 
is  distinguished  in  Scotland  by  the  title  of  the  "  Crooner," 
or  "  Croonach,"  a  derivative  from  the  Gaelic  verb  "  croon  " 
to  croak.  Gumards  of  the  largest  size  measure  as  much 
as  or  even  over  two  feet,  but  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  is  the  more  average  adult  length  of  our  British 
species.  Preserved  examples  of  nearly  all  our  indigenous 
forms  will  be  found  in  the  Day  Collection. 

FAMILY  VI.— Mailed  Gurnards  (Cataphracti). 

Body  elongated,  sub-cylindrical  or  angular,  invested  with  a 
complete  cuirass  of  keeled  osseous  scales  or  plates  ;    the 
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head  armed  wlth  projecting  spines,  the  dentition  feeble ; 
branchiostegal  rays  six  or  seven  in  number;  air-bladdcr 
prescnt  or  absent, 

Two  genera  only,  cach  represented  by  but  a  Single  species, 
are  found  in  the  British  waters.  In  the  one  form,  known  as 
the  Armed-Gurnard  {PcHstetkus  catafihracfuni),  No,  60,  the 
simiiarity  to  an  ordinary  Gurnard  is  very  grcat,  a  certain 
number  of  the  pectoral  fin  rays  being  in  a  like  mannet 
freely  detached  and  subserving  as  ambulatory  organs. 
This  species,  whilc  moderately  abundant  in  the  Mcditer- 
ranean  where  it  grows  to  a  length  of  two  fect,  is  ex- 
ccedingly  rare  on  the  British  coast ;  the  example  on  view 
in  the  Day  Collection  was  prescnted  to  the  exhibitor  by 
Dr.  Hubrecht  of  the  Leyden  Museum.  The  second  type, 
or  Armed- Bull  head  (Agonus  cataphractiis),  No.  29,  is 
a  small  species  rarely  cxceeding  a  length  of  six  inches,  and 
is  very  plentiful  on  the  shallow,  sandy  shores  around  our 
coasts.  But  for  its  mail-clad  body  it  niight  be  easily 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  ordinary  Bullheads,  it  being 
destilute  of  the  free,  leg-like  pectoral  rays  that  characterise 
the  preceding  form.  Among  the  exotic  members  of  the 
Catapkracti  are  included  the  rcmarkablc  Flying  Gumards, 
in  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  so  abnormally  developed 
that  the  fish  are  cnabled  by  their  aid  to  takc  short  flights, 
or  more  corrcctly  long  leaps,  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  These  Flying  Gurnards,  referable  to  the  genus 
Daclylopu-rus,  exclusively  inhabit  the  Indian  Occan  aad 
other  tropical  waters,  it  being  another  Flying-fish  {Exocetus 
volitiins),  which  more  nearly  rcsembles  a  Herring,  that  is 
mct  with  in  temperatc  latitudcs. 
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Family  VII.— Angler  Fishes  (Pedlmlaii). 

The  head  and  anterior  region  of  the  body  of  abnormal 
size  ;  teeth  relatively  minute,  villiform  or  cardiform  ;  the 
gill-opening  reduced  to  a  small  foramen  situated  in  or  near 
the  axilla ;  the  spinous  dorsal  fin  developed  far  forward, 
represented  by  a  few  isolated  spines  only,  which  frequcntly 
present  the  appearance  of  tentacles  ;  the  carpal-bones  at 
the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin  prolonged  in  an  arm-like  manner. 
The  surface  of  the  skin  scaleless,  or  armed  only  with  small 
scattered  spines  or  tubercles  ;  branchiostegal  raysfive  or  six 
in  number ;  an  air-bladder  present  or  absent. 


( Lophiui  piscatiiriii!). 


liewell-known  Angler,  Fishing-Frog,  Sea-Dcvil  or  Toad- 
fish  as  it  is  variously  called  (Lophius  piscatorius),  No.  31, 
is  the  only  British  representative  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  fishes  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Pediculatt, 
The  Singular  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-Iimbs 
— corresponding  with  those  of  our  wrists — convert  these 
structures  as  a  whole,  which  in  ordinary  fishes  remain 
as  simple  fins,  into  leg-like  organs,  with  which  the  fish  can 
creep  slowly  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  some  of 
the  foreign  forms,  genus  Antennarius,  familiarly  known  as 
WalJcing-fishes,  actually  perambulate  the  shore  when  the  tide 
goea  down  in  search  of  food.    Scarcely  less  extraordinary 
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is  the  modification  throughout  the  PedicuUtti  of  the  spinous 
first  dorsal  fin,  the  anterior  rays  of  which  are  developed 
separately,  so  far  fonvard  as  to  be  even  in  front  of  the 
eyes ;  one  of  them  mostly  bearing  at  its  free  extremity 
the  laminate  roembraneous  appendage,  which,  in  conjimction 
with  its  supporting  ray,  is  usually  described  as  the  "rod 
and  bait,"  from  whence  the  European  Angler,  in  particular, 
derives  its  populär  name,  A  very  rcmarkable  osseous  ring- 
Joint  atthe  base  of  this  first  spinous  ray  intcrlocks  into  a 
stmilar  ring  developed  from  the  substance  of  the  skull ; 
this  arrangement  admits  of  the  free  play  to  and  fro,  with 
the  current  of  the  ray  in  question,  and  no  doubt  assists  in 
maintaining  the  illusion  presently  described.  That  the  fish 
delibcrately  used  this  stnicture,  as  a  fishcrman  does  his  rod 
and  line,  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  and  capturing  other 
snialler  fish,  is  a  matter  of  traditio»  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  and  which  scarcely 
any  authoMty  since  thcir  time  has  vcntured  to  gainsay. 
Nevertheless,  like  many  of  the  dclightful  natural  history 
romances  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  ancicnt  philosophers — 
that  of  the  asserted  navigating  habits  of  the  Paper 
Nautilus  being  a  prominent  iilustration — this  one  of  the 
Angler-fish  will,  tt  is  anticipated,  have  to  be  rclegated  to 
the  limbo  of  disproved  fiction.  The  piain  and  certain 
ground  of  facts,  all  the  same,  has  frequenlly  more  startling 
rcvelations  in  störe  for  us  than  the  most  fervid  imaginations 
of  philosophers,  and  that  this  assertion  holds  good  in  the 
case  now  under  consideration  must  undoubtedly  bc 
admitted.  It  is  berc  proposed  to  show,  in  fact,  that  the 
Angler  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examplcs  upon  which 
nature  has  exercised  her  bandicraft,  in  the  direcüon  of 
conccaling  the  identity  of  \i^x  proUgi,  such  ingenuity  bcing 
somctimes  uttHscd  with  the  objcct  of  protecting  the  organism 
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from  the  attacks  of  other  animals,  or,  as  illustrated  in  the 
present  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  by  stealth 
to  obtain  prey,  which  it  lacks  the  agility  to  hunt  down 
after  the  manner  of  ordinary  camivorous  fishes.  To 
recognise  the  several  details  here  described,  it  will  not 
suffice  to  refer  to  examples  simply — and  usually  most 
atrociously — stuffed,  nor  even  to  those  preserved  in  spirit, 
in  which  all  the  life  colours  are  more  or  less  completely 
obliterated,  and  the  various  membraneous  appendages  shrunk 
up  and  distorted.  In  place  of  this,  a  healthy  living  example 
fresh  from  the  sea,  or  better  still,  acclimatised  in  the  tanks 
of  an  aquarium,  must  be  attentively  examined,  and  where- 
upon  it  will  be  found  that  this  singular  fish  throughout 

the  whole  extent  of  its  superficies  may  be  appropriately 
designated  a  living  sham.  Such  an  example  of  the  Angler, 
measuring  no  less  than  four  feet  long,  imported  by  the  writer 
to  the  tanks  of  the  Manchester  Aquarium  in  November  1874, 
fumished  the  material  for  an  article  communicated  by  him 
to  the  *  Field,'  *  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  data  here 
submitted  were  first  described.  It  was  in  the  first  place 
observed  on  that  occasion  that  the  fish,  while  quietly  reclining 
upon  the  bottom  of  its  tank,  presented  a  most  astonishing 
resemblance  to  a  piece  of  inert  rock,  the  rugose  prominences 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head  lending  additional  strength 
to  this  likeness.  This  resemblance  being  recognised,  it  was 
next  found,  on  a  little  closer  inspection,  that  the  fish  consti- 
tuted  in  connection  with  its  colour,  ornamentations,  and 
manifold  organs  and  appendages,  the  most  perfect  facsimile 
of  a  submerged  rock,  with  that  natural  clothingof  sedentary 
animal  and  vegetable  growths,  common  to  boulders  lying 

*  W.  Saville  Kent,  "  On  an  Angler  at  the  Manchester  Aquarium," 
*Field,'  November  14,  1874:  ib,  Westminster  Aquarium,  *Field,' 
November  7, 1876. 
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beneath  the  water,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Laminarian 
Zone,  In  this  manner  the  numerous  simple  or  lobulated 
membraneous  structures,  dependent  from  the  lower  jaw, 
and  developed  as  a  fringc  along  the  lateral  line  of  the 
body,  Imitate  with  great  fidelity  the  little  flat  calcareous 
sponges  {Granfias),  small  Compound  ascidians,  and  other 
low-organised  zoophytic  growths  that  hang  in  profusion 
from  favourably  situated  submarine  stones.  That  famous 
structure,  known  as  the  angler's  "rod  and  bait,"  finds 
its  precise  counterpart  in  the  early  growing  phase  of 
certain  sea-plants  such  as  the  oar-weed  (Lamiaaria),  while 
the  more  posterior  dorsal  fin  rays,  having  Short  lateral 
branchlets,  counterfdt  in  a  like  manner  the  plant-like  hy- 
droid  zoophytes*  known  as  Sertulariis.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mimctic  adaptations  was,  however,  found  in 
connection  with  the  eyes,  structures  which,  however  perfectly 
the  aurrounding  details  may  be  conccaled.  scrve,  as  a  ruie, 
to  betray  the  animal's  presence  to  a  close  observer.  In  the 
case  of  the  Angler,  the  eyes  during  life  are  raised  on 
conical  elevations,  the  sides  of  which  are  separated  by 
darker  longitudinal  stripes  into  symmetrical  regions,  the 
structure  as  a  whole,  with  its  truncated  summit  upon  which 
the  pupil  opens,  reproducing  with  the  most  wonderfui 
minutencss  the  multivalve  shcll  of  a  rock-barnacle  {Baianus). 
Tocomplete  the  simile  the  entire  exposcd  surfacc  of  the  body 
of  the  fish  is  mapped  out  by  darker  punctated  lines  into  irre- 
'  gular  polygonal  afcas,  whose  pattem  is  at  once  recogniscd 
by  the  Student  of  marine  zoology  as  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  flat,  cushion-like  expansions  of  the  Compound 
tunicatc,  BolryÜus  violacms.  Thus  disguised  at  evcry  point, 
the  Angler  has  mcrcly  to  üc  pronc  as  is  its  wont  •  among 

*  Ttie  picturc  reproduccd  in  cven  many  rcccni  populär  Natural 
Ilistory  Works  or  ihc  Angler  poiscd  tranquilly  in  mid-walcr,  fishing  for 
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the  stones  and  d^bris  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  wait 
for  the  advent  of  its  unsuspecting  prey,  which,  approaching 
to  browse  from  what  it  takes  to  be  a  flat  rock — differing  in 
no  respect  from  that  from  off  which  it  obtained  the  last 
appetising  morsel  of  weed  or  worm — finds  itself  suddenly 
engulphed  beyond  recall  within  the  merciless  jaws  of  this 
marine  impostor.  The  voracity  of  the  Angler  is  proverbial, 
the  enormous  width  of  its  gape  and  the  great  elasticity  of 
its  integument  permitting  it  to  seize  and  devour  fish  of  other 
species  almost  equal  to  itself  in  bulk.  Of  smaller  fish  no  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  hundred  of  herrings,  and  in  another 
instance  twenty-one  flounders  and  a  John  Dory,  have  been 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  large  Angler.  When  greatly 
pressed  with  hunger  examples  hare  been  known  to  ascend 
and  seize  g^Us  and  other  sea-birds  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  while  they  not  uncommonly  gorge  the  fish 
already  caught  on  the  fisberman's  lines.  Adult  examples 
of  the  Angler  are  reported  to  attain  a  length  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  from  three  to  four  feet  being>  however,  a  more  common 
measurement  In  the  Buckland  Museum  will  be  found  the 
cast  of  a  specimen  measuring  no  less  than  five  feet  two 
inches,  while  another  cast  of  a  smaller  fish  represents  an 
example  captured  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  Bass,  scarcely 
inferior  to  itself  in  length,  The  additional  sobriquet  of  the 
"  Pocket-fish "  has  been  conferred  by  fishermen  upon  the 
Angler,  with  reference  to  the  pouch-shaped  branchial 
cavities  with  which  the  mlnute  gill-opening  communlcates. 
Tradition  has  ascribed  to  these  branchial  pouches  a  variety 
of  functions,  one  being  that  they  subserved  as  pockets. 


its  prey,  is  altogether  erroneous  and  impossible  ;  the  species  possesses 
no  air-bladder,  and  unless  laboriously  engaged  in  propelling  itself 
through  the  water  with  its  caudal  fln,  sinks  helplessly  to  th«  bc^Woiccv.^ 
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wherein  the  fish  stowed  away  any  superabundant  supply  of 
food,  and  another  that  they  supplied  refuges  to  which  the 
young  retreated  for  safety  when  alarmed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  these  gill  pouches  are  almost  invariably  found  to 
contain  examples  of  that  interesting  parasitie  crustacean 
Lerneotoma  lophii.  The  spawn  of  the  Angler  is  reported 
by  Professor  Spencer  Baird,  of  the  United  States  Fishery 
Commission,  to  form  a  fioating  sheet  of  mucous  of  from 


(i.  fiiicatarim). 


sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  square,  the  number  of  OVÜ 
computcd  to  have  been  containcd  in  such  a  mass  dcposhcd 
by  a  specimen  measuring  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  bcing  no 
Icss  than  1,427,344.  The  earlicst  pelagic  condition  of  the 
Angler,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  diffcrs  in  a 
rcmarkable  manner  from  the  parent  form,  and  more  espcd- 
aiiy  in  the  luxuiiant  developmcnt  of  the  fins  and  fin  rays. 
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FAMILY  VIII.— Weever-Fishes  {Trachinida). 

The  body  more  or  less  elongated  and  Compressed  ;  certain 
bones  of  the  head  usually  armed  with  spines,  the  pre- 
operculum  without  a  bony  stay ;  the  teeth  minute,  villiform  ; 
one  or  two  dorsal  fins,  the  anterior  spinous  portion  being 
always  the  shorter ;  an  air-bladder  generally  absent ; 
branchiostegal  rays  varying  from  five  to  seven  in  number, 

The  Weever-fishes,  of  which  there  are  two  British  repre- 
sentatives,  the  Greater  Weever  {Trachinus  draco)y  No.  32, 
and  the  Lesser  Weever  (Trachinus  vipera\  No.  33,  enjoy 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  only  fish  indigenous 
to  this  country  that  possess  i^ndoubted  poisonous  properties. 
Although  not  provided  with  true  poison  glands,  like  the  exotic 
genus  Uranoscopus  and  its  allies,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  opercular  spines  and  the  spinous  dorsal  iin 
excrete  an  active  virus  that  render  wounds  from  these  fish, 
and  more  especially  the  smaller  Weever,  exceedingly  painful 
and  even  dangerous.  '  On  the  Continent,  where  the  larger 
species  is  commonly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets,  an 
enactment  exists  requiring  the  prior  removal  of  these 
formidable  spines,  The  most  efficacious  antidote  for 
wounds  received  from  the  Weever  has  been  found,  in 
modern  times,  to  be  olive  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  opium 
have  been  added.  In  ancient  days  a  so-called  "tisane," 
thickened  with  the  brains  of  the  offending  fish  or  the  body 
of  the  fish  itself  cut  open  and  applied  to  the  wound,  were 
reckoned  among  the  more  effective  remedies.  The  two 
species  of  Weevers  are  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  shores 
around  our  coasts,  the  lai^er  variety,  attaining  a  length 
of  from  twelve  to   seventeen    inches,  inhabititi^  dÄfc^g^ 
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water  ;  and  the  smaller  form,  rarely  exceeding  the  dimen- 
sions  of  four  or  five  inches,  occurring  abundantly  close 
to  land. 

Among  the  titles  by  which  the  last-named  form  is 
locally  recogniscd  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Adder- 
Pike,  Black-fin,  and  Sting-fish ;  that  of  tbe  Cat-ßsh  and 
Sting-buII  bcing  applied  in  a  like  manner  to  the  lar^er 
variety.  The  colours  in  the  two  species  closely  correspond, 
consisting  of  a  grey  or  yellowish  ground-tint,  darkest  on 
the  back,  and  omamented  on  the  sides  by  numerous  oblique 
lines  of  blue,  brown,  and  ycUow  ;  the  spinous  dorsal  fin,  as 
a  marked  contrast  in  both  types,  bcing  an  intense  black — 
this  last-named  pcculianty  is  well  shown  in  the  spirit- 
preserved  examples  in  the  Day  CoUection. 

FAMILY  IX.— The  MaCKEREL  Tribe  {Scombrids). 

Body  usually  elongatcd,  spindle-shaped,  slightly  com- 
pressed,  naked  or  covered  with  minute  scales ;  teeth  well 
developed,  pre-operculum  without  a  bony  stay,  the  bones  of 
the  head  not  armed  with  defensive  spines  ;  dorsal  fins  two 
in  numbcr,  the  second  one  and  also  the  anai  fin,  usually 
separated  posteriorly  into  a  numbcr  of  minute  finicts ; 
branchiostegal  rays  sevcji  or  eight  in  numbcr ;  an  air-bladdcr 
present  or  abscnL 

The  membcra  of  the  Mockerel  tribe,  as  ediblc  fishes,  takc 
equal  rank  with  those  of  the  Herring  and  Cod  famüies,  and 
are  accordingly  made  the  subject  of  special  notice  in  the 
Handbook  dcvotcd  to  the  food  spcxies.  All  are  of 
cssentialiy  pelagic  habits,  abounding,  usually  in  shoals, 
throughout  the  Tcmpcratc  and  Tropical  seas,  and  subsisting 
on  olher  marine  fishes.  The  common  Mackerel  {Scotnber 
jcomber),  No.  34,  which  ma^  be  taken  as  the  type  of  its 
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tribe,  is  captured  off  our  coasts  throughout  the  year,  while 
at  certain  seasons  it  approaches  the  shores  in  prodigious 
numbers,  impelled  by  instincts  connected  with  their  breeding 
habitSy  or  in  pursuit  of  the  shoals  of  young  ClupeicUe^ 
Herrings,  Pilchards,  &c.,  upon  which  they  in  large  measure 
subsist.  The  gorgeous  colouring  of  a  Mackerei  taken  freshly 
from  the  water  almost  defies  description  or  reproduction 
with  the  artist's  brush.  The  dorsal  region  reflects  the  most 
brilliant  metallic  shades  of  green  and  blue,  intersected  by 
some  three  dozen  narrow  V-shaped  bands,  which  pass 
obliquely  forwards  towards  the  lateral  line ;  a  Single  dark 
stripe  is  usually  developed  from  the  pectoral  fin  along  the 
course  of  but  a  little  beneath  this  llne,  while  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sides  and  abdomen  below  this  point  are 
iridescent  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow — purple,  gold 
and  silvery  shades  stniggling  for  the  mastery.  Sometimes 
this  lower  region  of  the  body  is  variegated  with  small  spots 
and  blotches,  while  wdl-marked  varieties,  formerly  re- 
garded  as  distinct  species,  and  described  under  the  titles  of 
the  "  Scribbled "  and  "  Dotted "  Mackerel^  have  the  more 
customary  dorsal  bands  replaced  by  a  uniform  series  of 
black  dots  or  scribblings«  These  several  varieties  will  be 
found  well  represented  among  the  preserved  examples  in 
the  Day  CoUection«  From  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  is  the 
ordinary  length  of  the  common  Mackerei,  examples 
measuring  eighteen  inches  being  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
Some  idea  of  the  abundance  of  this  valuable  food-fish  may 
be  gained  from  the  record,  that  as  many  as  300,000  were,  in 
May  1868,  netted  in  one  morning  off  the  Scilly  Isles.  The 
Spanish  Mackerei  {Scomber  colias),  No.  35,  much  resembles 
the  common  species,  but  grows  to  a  considerably  larger 
size,  and  is  only  an  occasional  wanderer  to  our  shores, 
its  headquarters  being  the  Mediterranean.      Among  the 
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preserved  specimens  of  the  common  Mackerei  in  the  Day 
Collection  is  an  example,  No,  34  c,  round  the  body  of 
which.  on  its  first  capturc,  an  indiarubber  ring  had  been 
fastened  and  the  fish  rcturned  to  the  sea ;  as  subsequently 
caugbt  and  now  exhibited,  the  ring  has  constricted  the 
body  at  the  point  of  contact  to  about  one-half  its  natural 
girth.  No  interfercncc  with  its  ordinary  vital  functions 
had  apparently  resultcd  from  this  novel  experimcnt  in 
tight  lacing. 

Closely  allied  to  the   Mackerels,  but  vastly  excecding 
them  in  dimensions,  arc  the  various  species  of  Tunnies  and 


>^^ 


riC.  7.— TltNNY  [Orr/HUi  lAj^nm), 


Donitos.  Wliüe  but  occasional  visitants  to  British  waters, 
their  capture  and  preservation,  morc  especially  that  of  the 
Common  er  Short-finncd  Tunny  {Orcynus  tkynnus),  No.  36, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  fishing  industrics 
along  the  Mediterranean  sca-board.  A  length  of  from 
cight  to  nine  fcct.  with  a  weight  of  500  to  looo  pounds  and 
upwards,  arc  the  ordinary  dimensions  and  wcights  of  adult 
exampics  of  the  Common  Tunny,  though  thcse  may  be 
greatly  cxceeded.  The  cast  of  an  cxamplc  of  this  species, 
mcastiring  cight  fcet,  captured  at  Dawlish,  Dcvonshirc,  ison 
vicw  in  the  Buckland  Museum,  The  rcmaining  mcmbers 
o!  the  Mackcrcl  family,  that  like  the  Common  Tunny  arc 
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H  only  irr^ular  Wanderers  to  our  shores,  are  the  Long-finned 

*    Tunny  '{Orcyniis  germo)^   No.  37;   the   Bonito   (Tkynnus 

pelamys),    No.    38 ;   the  Short-finned   Tunny   or   Pelamid 

(Pelamys  sarda),   No.    39;   and  the    Piain  Bonito  (Attxis 

Irochei),  No.  40.  Young  examples  of  the  greater  number  of 
these  species  will  be  found  araong  the  spirit  series  in 
the  Day  Collection.  A  reraaining  very  remarkable  fish, 
referred  by  most  authorities  to  the  ScombridiS,  but  which 
possesses  but  few  points  in  common  with  the  typical 
Mackereis,  is  that  species  of  sucking-fish  known  as  the 
Common  Remora  {Echeiieis  remora),  No.  41.  This  fish 
differs  from  the  sucktng-fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
i  Discoboli  in   that    the   adhesive   organ    or  acetabulum    is 


1  (Eihindi 


ra). 


I  developed  dorsally,  immediately  on  the  crowo  of  the  head, 

I  iostead  of  upon  the  ventral   surfacc  of  the  body,  being, 

I  indeed,  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  anterior  dorsal  fin. 

I  The  habits  of  the  Remora  are  very  singular,  it  not  being  a 

'  free  roving  fish,  but  always  found  in  Company  with  larger 

l  species,  such  as  members  of  the  Shark  tribe,  to  which  tliey 

lafHx  themselves by  their dorsal  sucker,  swiniming  off  momen- 

larily  to  obtain  food,  and  returning  again  to  the  shelter  of 

their  selected  bosts.     In  like  manner  these  fish  will  also 

attach  themselves  to  vessels,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 

Lseveral   hundreds,   finding   an   abundant    supply  of  food 

I  Jn  the  kitchen  grease  and  garbage  of  an  even  less  savoury 

idescriptlon    that    is    more    or    less     continually    thrown 

I  overboard.     From  the  classic  days  of  Ovid  and  Pliny,  tx> 
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within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  it  was  implicitly  believed 
that  a  Rcmora,  by  fixing  itself  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
was  ablc  to  retard  or  arrest  its  progress,  this  niiraculous 
property  being  made  accountable  by  somc  authorities  for 
that  inactivity  of  the  ship  commandcd  by  Mark  Antony 
which  lost  him  the  famous  battlc  of  Actium  :  a  Remora, 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  engagement,  having,  it  was  asserted, 
affixed  itself  to  the  keel  of  his  vessel.  This  variety  of 
sucking-fish  is  essentially  an  accidental  visitor  to  our  coasts, 
its  true  home  being  the  warmer  seas  of  tlie  tropics ;  the 
IJIiic  Shark  {Carcharias  glaticiis)  is  the  fish  witli  which, 
following  its  natural  habits,  it  has  been  usually  found 
associatcd  when  captured  in  British  waters. 

FAMILY  X.— Black-Fishes  (Strofnateida). 

Body  oblong,  compressed,  covcrcd  with  vcry  minutc  scalcs  ; 
dcntition  fccblc ;  the  ssophagus  armed  with  numcrous 
barbcd,  homy  proccsses  ;  the  pre-operculum  without  a  bony 
stay ;  the  dorsal  fin  Single,  clongate,  without  a  distinct 
spinous  subdivision  ;  branchiostegal  rays  seven  in  number. 

This  family  contains  but  a  small  number  of  pelagic  fish, 
two  of  which  are  rarcly  takcn  in  British  waters.  These  are 
the  Comish  Ccntrolophus  {^Centrotophus  brilanicus),  No.  42, 
and  the  Black-fish  {Ccntrolophus pompilus),  No.  43,  The  last- 
namcd  epccics  is  remarkable  for  being  gcnerally  captured 
in  attendance  upon  ccrtain  of  the  largcr  Sharks,  or  cvcn 
vcssels,  aftcr  the  manncr  of  the  truc  I'ilot-fish.  The 
fish  takcs  its  namc  from  the  excccdingly  dark  umbra- 
geous  hucs  it  assumcs  whcn  dead  ;  it  attains  to  a  Icngth  of 
from  two  to  tlirec  fcet.  Examples  of  both  spccics  of 
Centrolophut,  must  bc  placcd  on  tlic  Itst  of  desiderata  for 
the  Museum  of  Economic  Pisdculture. 
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FAMILY  XL— DOLPHIN  FiSHES  {Coryp/tosnida). 

Body  compressed,  oblong,  or  elongated;  teeth  small, 
conical ;  the  Oesophagus  unarmed  ;  no  bony  stay  to  the 
pre-operculum  ;  the  dorsal  fin  Single,  elongate,  without  a 
distinct  spinous  portion  ;  branchiostegal  rays  five  to  seven 
in  number. 

This  family  group  takes  its  name  from  the  so-called 
Dolphin  (Coryp/icena  hippurus)  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
sub-tropical  seas,  from  whence  is  derived  that  conventional 
representation  of  the  Dolphin  so  largely  utilised  for  artistic 
purposes  from  early  days  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  tnie  Dolphin  {Delphinus\  which 
is  not  a  fish  but  a  small  cetacean,  or  member  of  the  Whale 
tribe.  The  only  British  representatives  of  the  Cary- 
plioenidde^  and  these  being  but  accidental  stragglers  from 
deeper  or  warmer  seas,  are  Ray's  Bream  {Brami  Rayi)^ 
No.  44,  of  whlch  an  example  will  be  found  in  the  Day 
CoUection,  and  also  a  cast  in  the  Buckland  Museum ; 
the  Opah,  or  King-fish  (Lampris  luna),  No.  45,  a  com- 
pressed, Dory-shaped  fish,  resplendent  with  every  colour 
of  the  rainbow,  the  back  being  bluish-green,  the  sides 
violet,  fins  and  tail  bright  red,  and  large  oval  silvery  spots 
being  distributed  irregfularly  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body ;  and  lastly,  the  Diana-fish  {Luvarus  imperialis\ 
No.  46,  a  species  which,  having  in  the  adult  State  an 
elongated  body  and  elevated  forehead,  very  nearly  resembles 
the  typical  "  Dolphin  **  {Coryphoend)  of  the  Mediterranean, 
The  capture  of  but  two  examples  in  British  waters  has 
been  so  far  recorded,  both  from  the  Cornish  coast  One 
of  these,  measuring  three  feet  nine  inches,  has  been 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Its  colours  in  life, 
like  those  of  the  Coryphosna^  are  very  briUiant,  those  of  the 
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specimen  above  referred  to,  as  described  by  Mr.  Comish 
('  Zoologist,'  p.  500, 1866),  beiiig — back,  steel-grey ;  a  broad, 
scarlet  band  along  the  sides,  which  arc  likewise,  as  it  wcre, 
sprinkled  with  gold  dust;  the  abdomen  silvery,  (ins  and 
tail  bright  crimson.  The  young  of  ihis  species  dißer  so 
remarkably  in  shape  from  the  parent  form,  that  it  was  up 
to  within  a  recent  datc  rcgardcd  as  a  distinct  fish,  and 
figurcd  and  described  in  works  on  ichtliyology  under  the 
title  of  Diana  semilunata.  Several  vcry  superiorly  stuffed 
examplcs  of  the  Classic  Dolphin  (Coryphixna  Iiipfunis)  are 
included  among  the  finc  coUection  of  Indian  fishes  brought 
to  this  couniry  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
retuming  from  his  famous  Indian  tour,  in  the  ycar  i  S76,  and 
which,  after  exhibition  at  the  Zoological  Socicty's  Gardens, 
he  generously  depositcd  as  a  loan  in  the  Buckland  Museum. 
This  Indian  collcction  will  be  found  well  worth  the  visitor's 
attention  ;  the  skill  with  which  many  of  the  fish  have  becn 
preserved  by  native  taxidermists  being  rarcly  surpassed  by 
British  artists. 


FAMILY  XII.— HORSE  MacKErels  {Carangida). 

Body  more  or  Icss  comprcssed,  oblong  or  elevated ;  teeth 
contcal ;  the  pre-operculum  without  a  bony  stay  ;  the  spinous 
dorsal  fin  continuous  with  or  separatcd  from  the  more 
considerable  softer  portion  ;  no  extensive  scrics  of  dorsal  and 
anal  finlcts  as  in  the  truc  Mackcrcis ;  a  more  or  Icsa 
complcte  row  of  kcclcd,  spinc-bearing  plates  or  scaics 
u^ually  dcvcloped  along  the  lateral  line ;  branchiostegal 
rays  sevcn  in  nunibcr. 

The  Scad,  Horsc-Mackerel,  or  Bastard  Mackerei  {Qtratir 
traekurus),  No.  47,  cnjoys  an  almost  cosmopolitan  dls- 
Jribution,  and  is  occasionally  so  abundant  on  cur  south- 
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western  coast-line,  that  as  many  as  ten  and  even  twenty 
thousand  have  been  enclosed  and  brought  to  land  at  a 
Single  haul  of  the  seine.  ;^This  fish  is  but  little  valued  for 
the  tal^le.  Its  distinction  from  the  common  Mackerei  may 
be  at  once  recognised  by  the  absence  of  the  series  of 
minute  dorsal  and  ventral  finlets  in  the  region  of  the  tail, 
which  characterise  the  last-named  species,  and  also  by  the 
presence  of  a  row  of  sharp,  spinous  scales  or  plates,  which 
form  a  continuous  series  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
lateral  Hne.  Twenty  inches  represent  the  longest  dimen- 
sions  attained  by  the  adult  Scad ;  its  colour  is  usually  dull 
blue  along  the  back,  and  silvery  beneath  the  lateral  line. 
The  well-known  Pilot-fish  {Naucrates  ductor),  No.  48,  is  so 
called  by  reason  of  its  characteristic  habit  of  associating 
with  various  species  of  Sharks,  which  fish  it  is  asserted  to 
swim  in  front  of,  and  guide  to  its  prey.  On  this  account 
it  IS  popularly  known  among  sailors  as  the  "Shark's 
Provider."  In  Illustration,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the 
partnership  established  between  the  two  fish  is  not  always 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Shark,  it  has  frequently  been  known 
to  entice  its  bulky  companion  to  swallow  a  baited  hook, 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  left  unnoticed.  The  Pilot-fish, 
like  the  Remora,  frequently  attaches  itself  to  vessels  for 
the  sake  of  the  discharged  garbage,  following  them  with 
such  perseverance  as  to  be  often  brought  into  harbour.  On 
one  occasion  two  Pilot-fish  were  thus  known  to  accompany 
a  sailing-vessel  during  a  voyage  of  eighty  days,  between 
Alexandria  and  Dartmouth,  they  having  become  so  tame 
on  its  arrival  at  the  latter  port,  that  they  were  easily 
captured,  and,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  killed  and  eaten. 
The  Pilot-fish  rarely  exceeds  a  small  Mackerei  in  dlmensions, 
its  colour  being  likewise  somewhat  similar,  conslstlng  of  a 
bluish-grey  ground,  variegated  by  five  or  six  broad  transvet%^ 
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bands  of  a  darker  hue.  The  Rudder-fish,  or  Black  Pilot 
{Pammelas  perci/ortnis),  No.  49,  and  the  Derbio,  or  Glaucua 
Mackerei  {Lichia  glauca),  No.  50,  are  two  rarer  forms,  some- 
wliat  resembling  the  true  Pilot-fish,  but  with  relatively 
shorter  bodies,  that  are  usually  referred  to  the  Carangida, 
and  lead  the  way  to  the  compressed,  short-bodied  spedes 
known  as  the  Boar-fish,  or  Cuckoo-fish  {Capros  aper), 
No.  51.  This  little  fish,  which  ia  shape  much  resembles 
a  John  Dory,  but  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in  lengtli,  and 
is  usually  coloured  a  bright  orange-red,  with  occasionally  a 
variable  number  of  darker  vertical  bands,  is  not  uncommon 
oPFthe  Cornish  coast,  preferring  modcrately  deep  water  in 
the  neiglibourhood  of  rocks,  Though  of  no  value  as  a  food- 
fish,  it  is  a  great  favouritc  for  exhibition  in  aquaria,  its 
quaint  shape,  bright  colours,  and  habit  of  swimmit^ 
-  fcarlessly  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  rendering  it  specially 
suitcd  for  such  a  purpose.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  writer, 
of  examples  imported  by  him  from  Mr.  Matthias  Dünn,  of 
Mevagissey,  Comwall,  to  the  Brighton,  Manchester,  and 
Westminstcr  Aquaria,  that  the  ordinary  slow  locomotion 
of  the  Boar-fish,  as  in  the  case  of  the  John  Dory,  is 
accomplishcd  solcly  by  the  scrcw-Ukc  undulations  of  the 
soft -dorsal  and  anal  fins. 


FAMILY  XIII.— The  Dorv  Trihe  {CytHda\ 

Body  elevated,  greatly  compressed ;  naked,  or  covcred 
wilh  small  scales  or  bucklcrs  ;  tcelh,  small,  conical ;  no  bony 
-stay  to  the  pre-opcrculutn  ;  the  dorsal  fin  composed  of  s 
distinct,  soft  and  spinous  portion ;  branchiostegal  rays  seven 
or  cißht  in  number. 

This  small  marine  group  contains  Icss  than  a  dozen 
cxisting  species,  refcrablc   to  the  two  genera  2f$is  and 
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Cytitis,  and  of  which  but  one  form,  the  well-known  John 
Dory  (Zeus  faber),  No.  53,  is  an  inhabitant  of  British 
waters.  Its  populär  namc  is  apparcntly  a  corruption  of 
the  French  "Jaune  Dor^e,"  significant  of  its  typical  hue 
of  goMen-yellow.  The  large,  dark  circular  spot,  with  a 
surrounding  Hghter  annulus  developed  immediatcly  behind 
the  pcctoral  fin,  gave  rise  in  earlier  days  to  the  tradi- 
tion  that  this  fish  represented  the  specics  from  which  St- 
Peter  obtained  the  tribute-money,  the  spot  on  each  sidc 
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being  regardcd  as  inherited  marks  left  by  the  Apostle's 
finger  and  thurab  when  capturing  the  fish,  Unfortunately 
for  the  tradition  the  Dory  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Lake 
Gennesaret  whence  the  fish  was  taken,  whüe  a  Üke  distinc- 
tive  mark  is  common  to  numerous  marine  and  freshwater 
species.  The  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Dory  as  a 
table  delicacy  will  be  found  duly  chroniclcd  in  the  hand- 
books  treating  of  fish  as  food.  The  habits  of  the  specics 
as  observed  by  the  writer,  of  scveral  examples  successfully 
introduced  into  the  tanks  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  mc 
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highly  interesting.  The  manner  in  which  the  Dory  swims, 
by  thc  rapid  undulation  of  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
only,  referred  to  in  the  account  given  of  thc  Boar-fish,  was 
recorded  by  the  writer  so  long  since  as  the  year  1873,"  thc 
only  species  of  which  a  very  siniilar  mode  of  locomotion, 
by  means  of  the  unpaired  fins,  had  been  hitherto  observed, 
beiog  the  Sea-horses  and  Pipe-fishes,  belonging  to  thc 
Family  Syngnatkid<£.  As  a  nile,  when  undisturbed,  the 
Dory  remains  perfectly  quicscent  in  mid-water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rockwork  of  its  tank,  and  against  which  it 
frequently  leans  for  support.  Like  the  Angler  it  is  a 
fish  that  captures  its  prey  by  stcalth,  and  not  by  the 
exercise  of  superior  activity.  That  the  Dory  is  a  most 
voracious  fecdcr,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  as  many 
as  twenty-five  young  Flounders  and  three  half-grown  Sea- 
Bullhcads  have  been  abstractcd  from  the  stomach  of  an 
cxample  measuring  only  twelve  inches  and  a  half  in  its  total 
length;whilcanotherDory,  weighingbut  ilb.  ioz.,wasfound 
to  contain  crghtccn  Sprats,  two  Sand-Smclts,  and  a  Cuttle- 
fish,  with  thc  remains  of  other  speciesin  a  decoraposed  State; 
Wlien  confincd  in  an  aquarium  it  is  necessary  to  supply  it 
with  living  food,  and  in  the  casc  of  those  so  kept  at  Brighton, 
il  was  observed  that  the  Dorics  eithcr  waitcd  passivcly 
until  the  fish  provided  swam  sufficiently  ncar  as  to  be 
engulphcd  by  a  single  snap  of  their  highly-extcnsile  jaws, 
or  they  approachcd  them  so  siowly  and  stealthily  by  means 
of  thc  scarcely-perccptiblc  vibratory  action  of  the  two 
vertical  fins,  before  referred  to,  that  their  advcnt  was  either 
not  noticed  or  vicwed  with  unconccm,  untJl,  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  one  or  morc  viclims  in  the 
shoal  had  disappeared  within  the  Dory's  capacious  mouth. 

•  W.  Savillc  Kent,  "  On  Fish   Distiaguished  by  iheir    Action.** 
'NMutc'  Jüly  3r,  1873. 
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A  length  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches,  with  a 
weight  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds,  represent  the 
largest  proportions  which  the  John  Dory  attains  upon  our 
coasts.  It  enjoys  an  almost  cosmopolltan  distribution, 
extending  from  Norway  throughout  the  Atlantic;  and  a 
variety  of  the  same  species,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities,  is  met  with  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South 
Australia,  and  Japan. 


FAMILY  XIV.— SwoRD-FiSHES  {Xiphiida). 

Body  compressed,  naked,  or  with  rudimentary  scales  ; 
the  Upper  jaw,  comprising  the  ethmoid,  vomerine  and  pre- 
maxillary  bones,  produced  into  an  ensiform  or  sword-shaped 
process ;  teeth  absent,  or  very  minute ;  branchiostegal  rays 
seven  in  number. 

The  European  Sword-fish  {Xiphias  gladim)^  No.  53, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  the  subject  of  an 
important  fishing  industry,  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitor  to 
our  own  shores.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  Acanthopterygian 
fisheSy  attaining  to  a  length  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  and 
upwards,  in  aspect  not  unlike  a  Tunny,  having  superadded 
to  it  the  very  formidable  sword-like  rostrum  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  precise  use  of  this  structure,  except 
as  a  weapon  of  offence,  is  one  of  the  zoological  problems 
that  have  yet  to  be  solved.  According  to  ancient  tradition 
the  fish  is  accustomed  to  use  its  sword  for  impaling  the 
fish,  upon  which  it  feeds,  like  larks  upon  a  spit ;  a  difficulty 

i 

connected  with  such  an  interpretation  is,  hcwever,  an  ex- 
planation  of  the  method  by  which  after  capture  in  such 
manner  he  detaches  his  prey  and  conveys  it  to  his 
mouth.     Modern  writers  have   suggested   that  it  uses  its 
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rostnim  for  turning  up  the  sand  in  search  of  worms  and 
other  bottom  food  ;  tlie  fact,  however,  that  Pilchards, 
Cuttles,  and  other  pelagic  forms  have  generaüy  been  found 
within  the  stomachs  of  exaraples  that  have  bcen  dissected, 
tends  to  negative  this  Interpretation.  As  another  alterna- 
tive it  might  be  suggested  that  the  Sword-fish  uses  its 
weapon  for  securing  food,  as  the  Saw-fish  (Pristü  aiiti- 
quoriim)  is  reported  to  do  its  saw,  namely,  by  swimming, 
or  metaphorically  running  a-muck  among  tlie  shoals  of 
smallcr  fish,  numbers  of  which,  by  vigorously  applied 
lateral  strokes  of  its  rostrum,  the  Saw-fish  thus  disables  and 
then  devours  at  leisure,  The  irrcconcilable  enmity  subsist- 
ing  between  the  Sword-fish  and  all  species  of  thej  Wliale 
tribe  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  the  Fox-Shark  {Alopecias), 
bcing  its  reputed  ally  in  its  attacks  upon  the  leviathan  of 
the  deep.  Many  instances  have  been  recorded  in 
which  Sword-iishes  have  attacked  raoving  vcssels,  probably 
mistaking  thoir  submerged  hulks  for  their  hereditary  foe. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  the 
section  of  the  bow  of  a  Soulh-Sca  whaicr,  the  solid  wood 
of  which  has  bcen  transfixed  by  the  rostrum  of  one  of  these 
fish  to  the  depth  of  thirtcen  and  a  half  inches,  the  weapon 
having  luckily  broken  off"  in  the  hole,  and  so  prevcnted 
what  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  leak.  In  the  Buck- 
land Museum  will  bc  found  two  finc  casts  of  specimens  of 
the  Sword-fish,  each  measuring  over  eight  feet  in  length, 
captured  rcspcctivcly  at  Ramsgatc,  and  Leigh  ncar  South- 
end  ;  and  also  the  portion  of  a  ship's  sidc,  which  had  bcen 
picrccd,  first  through  a  sheathing  of  onc  inch  thickness,  ncxt 
through  a  thrcc-inch  plank,  and  bcyond  that  into  four  and 
a  half  inches  of  solid  timber,  by  the  sword  of  the  tropical 
form   {HislU'p/wriis).     It  was  estimatcd   by  a   mcchanical 
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engineer  that  it  would  have  required  nine  strikes  of  a 
hammer  weighing  twenty  five  pounds  to  drive  an  iron  bolt 
of  similar  shape  and  size  to  an  equal  depth  in  the  same 
hulL 


FAMILY  XV.— Maigre  Fishes  {SciosnidcB). 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  mostly  clothed  with  serrated 
scales ;  teeth  disposed  in  villiform  bands,  sometimes  with 
supplementary  canines ;  the  pre-operculum  unarmed  and 
without  a  bony  stay,  branchiostegal  rays  seven  in  number ; 
air-bladder  usually  present,  frequently  with  branching 
diverticula. 

The  Maigre  or  Scioena  {Sciosfta  aquila),  No.  54,  is  the 
only  member  of  this  family  that  can  with  certainty  be 
included  among  our  British  species,  the  reported  capture  of 
the  Umbrina  ( Umbrina  cirrhosa\  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Exe,  not  being  accepted  as  trustworthy. 
In  shape  and  size  the  Scioena  bears  no  slight  resemblance 
to  the  Giant-Perch  {Serranus  gigas\  already  described ; 
but  from  which  and  all  other  members  of  the  Percoid  family 
it  may  be  readily  disting^ished,  from  the  absence  of 
conspicuous  spines  and  serrations  on  the  opercular  bones. 
Its  colours  during  life  are,  according  to  Couch,  very  brilliant. 
The  general  surface  of  the  body  being  a  rieh  bronze-yellow, 
the  antero-dorsal  region  and  head  light  gfreen,  the  first 
dorsal  fin  brilliant  pink,  the  remaining  uns  being  darker 
with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  red.  After  death  the  brilliant 
colouration  of  the  body  soon  fades  to  a  coppery  or  neutral 
tint,  leaving  the  fins  a  more  or  less  uniform  duU  red. 
The  Scioena  is  in  the  habit  of  congregating  in  shoals,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  emitting 
Sounds,  audible  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  from  a  cousld^t^b\.^ 
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depth,  such  sounds  having  been  variously  compared  by 
fishermen  to  bellowing,  buzzing,  purring,  and  whistling. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reputed  song  of  the 
Mythological  Sircns  took  its  origin  from  the  aoises 
emitted  by  shoals  of  this  fish.  The  casts  of  two  fine 
ScicenjE,  mcasuring  each  about  five  feet  with  a  weight 
of  eighty  pouitds,  arc  on  vicw  in  the  Buck-Iand  Museum. 
A  young  spirit-preserved  specimcn  will  also  bc  found 
among  the  series  forming  the  Day  Collection.  Many  of  the 
cxotic  members  of  the  genus  Scicena  ascend  the  mouths 
of  rivcrs  into  perfectly  frcsh  water. 


FAMILY  XVI.— Hairtails  {TrUhiurida). 

Body  elongated,  much  comprcssed,  scales  rudimentary  or 
abscnt ;  the  gill  openings  wide  ;  tecth  well  developcd  ;  the 
dorsal  and  anals  fins  greatly  elongated,  many  rayed ; 
ventral  fins  absent  or  rudimentary ;  caudal  fin  sometiraes 
wanting ;  branchi ostegal  rays  seven  or  eight  in  numbcr. 

Theflattened,  somcwhat  Eel-lJke  fishcs  comprised  in  this 
family  arc  reprcscntcd  in  British  waters  by  two  specics, 
both  of  which  arc  of  rare  occurrence  in  these  tatitudc.*:, 
thcir  native  habitat  bcing  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  first  specics,  known  as  the  Silver  Hairtail 
(Truhiunis  lepliirus),  No.  55,  taking  its  namc  from  the 
almost  hair-like  tcnuity  of  its  caudal  terminatlon,  attaios  to 
a  Icngth  of  about  two  fcet  six  inches,  its  colour.whcn  frcsh, 
bcing,  as  describcd  by  the  lalc  Mr.  Frank  Buckland, 
comparablc  to  that  of  a  new  Shilling  or  a  lady's  satin 
shoc.  This  silvcry  pigment,  which  invcsts  the  wholc  body 
in  the  form  of  a  very  dclicate  mcmbranc,  bccomcs  so 
rcadily  detached  aftcr  death,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to preserve  an  cxamplc  representing  any  approach  to  the 
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aspect  of  the  fish  in  its  livmg  statc  An  half-grown 
specimen  of  this  rare  type  will  be  found  among  the  spirit- 
preserved  series  belonging  to  the  Day  Coüection,  and  the 
cast  of  an  adult  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  The  second 
British  representative  of  the  Trickiiiridte  is  the  so-called 
Scabbard-fish  {Lepidopus  caudatus),  No.  56,  a  fish  of  much 
larger  dimensions,  attaining  to  a  length  of  five  or  six  fcet  or 
more,  its  body  in  shape  being  very  elongatcd,  flattened.  or 
sword-like,  and,  as  witnesscd  by  the  writer  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  flashing  wlien  freshiy  taken  from  the  water  like 
bumished  silver.     In  the  spring  raonths  of  the  year,  when 


it  migrates  from  the  deeper  waters  of  the  occan  towards  the 
shore  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  it  is  very  plentiful  along 
the  coasts  of  southern  Europe,  and  there  constitutes  an 
important  fishery.  The  Scabbard-fish  is  distributcd  abun- 
dantly  throughout  the  tropical  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has 
been  taken  so  far  south  as  the  Cape  and  New  Zcaland ; 
examples  recorded  from  the  last-named  Station  are,  ap- 
parently,  as  is  the  case  with  British  specimens,  accidental 
Wanderers  only  from  warmer  latitudes.  A  dried  specimen, 
and  also  a  cast  of  the  Scabbard-fish,  will  be  found  in  the 
Buckland  Museum. 
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FAMILY  XVII.— GOBIES  {Gobiida). 

Body  elongate,  naked  or  scaled ;  teeth  usually  small, 
somctimcs  including  dUtinct  canines ;  spinous  dorsal  fin  or 
moiety  of  the  dorsal  fin  the  less  developed,  its  membranc 
supported  by  simply  flexible  spincs ;  the  ventral  fins 
usually  {in  all  British  species)  united  with  each  other  in 
such  a  manncr  as  to  form  a  funnel-shaped  disc;  branch- 
iostegal  rays  four  to  six  in  number, 

The  Goby  family  includes  a  very  large  number  of  small 
camivorous  fishes  that  are  essentially  Inhabitants  of  the 
litoral  Zone,  some  of  them  adapting  thenisclvcs  to  a  fresh- 
watcr  habitat.  As  many  as  nine  species  are  included  in  the 
British  list,  the  largest  form,  Icnown  as  the  Black  Goby  or 
Rock  Goby  {Gobius  niger),  No.  S9.  attaining  to  a  length 
of  cight  or  nine  inches,  whilc  certain  of  the  smallcr  ones 
mcasure  no  more  than  one  or  two  inches. 

The  Black  Goby,  which  may  be  takcn  as  the  type  of  its 
family,  is  frequcntly  met  with  bcneath  large  stoncs  at  low 
watet,  it  selecting  such  a  habitat  not  only  as  an  ordinar>' 
domicilc,  but  as  a  nursery  wherc  it  may  safely  deposit  and 
hatch  its  spawn.  The  eggs,  as  frequently  observcd  by  the 
writer,  are  of  a  very  singular  shape,  being  elongate,  ovate, 
or  fusiform,  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  are 
attachcd  vertically  by  one  of  the  smaller  ends  in  a  Single, 
closely  approximatcd  laycr,  that  may  extcnd  over  an  area 
of  many  square  inches  of  the  undersurface  of  the  rock 
selccted.  Ovcr  thcse  eggs  the  male  fish  now  mounts  guard, 
vigorously  repelling  all  would-bc  intruders  with  whom  he 
can  copc  on  cqual  terms,  and  in  thosc  instances  in  which 
the  disturbinginflucnccs  are  apparcntlytoo  streng  forhim — 
such  as  human  intcrference — resorting,  in  sclf-defcncc,  to 
an  artful  stratagcm.     On  several  occasions,  when  short- 
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collecting  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  writer  has,  in  fact,  on 
tuming  the  rocks  over  in  search  of  specimens,  dislodged 
what  at  first  sight,  from  the  apparently  large  size  of  its 
head,  was  taken  for  a  Bullhead  (Cottus\  but  which  on  closer 
examination  proved  to  be  an  example  of  the  Rock  Goby, 
with  its  opercula  and  branchiostegal  membranes  abnor- 
mally  distended,  with  the  evident  Intention  of  passing  itself 
off  as  one  of  those  spiny-headed  Coitidce,  which  are  not  to 
be  handled  with  impunity.  A  like  Imitation  of  a  hurtful  or 
stronger  form  is  adopted,  as  a  means  of  protection,  by 
harmless  and  weaker  species  in  many  departments  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  The  coalescence  into  a  single  funnel- 
shaped  organ  of  the  usually  separated  pair  of  ventral  fins, 
is  a  very  distinctive  feature  of  the  Gobies,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  that  further  modification  of  this  region,  that  obtains 
among  the  true  Sucking-fishes,  Discoboli  and  Gobiesoeidee, 
This  funnel-shaped  fin  expansion  is,  indeed,  utilised  by  the 
Gobies  as  an  adherent  organ  or  acetabulum,  these  fish,  as 
may  be  verified  by  watching  them  in  an  aquarium,  being  able 
with  the  aid  of  such  structure  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  glass  front  of  their  tank.  Some  of 
the  smaller  Gobies  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant 
colouration,  one  in  particular,  the  Paganellus  {Gobius 
paganellus\  No.  58,  having  its  brown-mottled  body 
relieved  by  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  ornamented  with 
two  broad,  longitudinal  bands  of  red  and  blue.  This 
fish  grows  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  Black  Goby,  but 
is  relatively  shorter  and  thicker.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  at 
very  low  spring  tides — the  vertical  rise  and  fall  averaging 
at  such  times  between  forty  and  fifty  feet — the  writer  has 
obtained  a  species  of  Goby  that  is  yet  more  brilliantly 
coloured,  and  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  identify 
predsely  with    either    any  British  or    Continental  form 
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hitherto  describeA  In  form  and  general  details  it  most 
closely  resembles  the  Two-spotted  Goby  {Gobius  Ruthen- 
sparri),  No.  59,  and,  like  it,  has  a  dark  spot  or  ocellus  on 
cach  side,  bolh  at  the  base  of  the  tail  and  near  the  axilla  of 
thc  pectoral  fin,  The  proportions  of  all  the  fins  are,  how- 
ever,  much  lai^er,  and  thc  second  dorsal  and  anal  ones  in 
particular  havc  their  hinder  rays  so  much  prolonged  as  to 
reach  nearly  to  thc  base  of  the  tau.  In  life  the  two  long 
dorsal  fins  have  each  threc  narrow,  sub-parallel,  bright 
crimson  longitudinal  bauds  on  a  pale  blue  ground  ;  about 
fourtccn  or  fifteen  conspicuous  bright  emcrald-green  spots 
are  devcloped  at  somcwhat  irregulär  distances  along  the 
lateral  Hne,  the  rcmaining  surface  of  the  body  bcing 
variegatcd  with  vanous  shades  of  brown,  grey,  and  yeilow. 
Possibly  this  form  is  idcntical  with  Couch's  {Gobms 
bi-ocellalits),  which  Dr,  Day.  "  British  Fishcs,"  proposes  to 
unite  with  G.  rulltensparri,  but  it  is  cerlainly  distinct  from 
the  type  specimens  of  the  last-named  form  contained  in  the 
Day  Collection,  and  the  colouration,  here  describcd  from 
living  examples,  though  possibly  assumcd  only  at  the  brecd- 
ing  season,  has  not  been  recordcd  of  any  othcr  specics.  Thc 
rcmaining  British  membcrs  of  the  Goby  family  are  the  One- 
spottcd  Goby  {Goiüfsminutus),lio.6o;  thc  Specklcd  Goby 
(G.  parmlti),  No.  61  ;  the  Painted  Goby  (G.  pictits),  No.  62  ; 
the  Four-spotted  Goby  (G.  quaärimaculatus),  No.  63  ;  the 
Transparent  Goby  (j'I////ii /^//«aVa},  No.  64;  and  Nilsson's 
Goby  (Crystallogobius  Nihsonii),  No.  65. 


FAMILY  XVIII.— DraCONETS  {CalHonymida). 

Body  elongatc,  usually  somcwhat  depresscd,  thc  pre- 
opcrculum  without  a  bony  stay  ;  teeth  not  devcloped  on  the 
palatc,  only  in  thc  jaws ;  dorsal  fins  two  in  number,  the 
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anterior  one  often  abnonnally  prolonged — its  membrane 
supported  with  from  four  to  seven  flexible  spines ; 
branchiostegal  rays,  flve  or  six  in  number ;  air-bladder 
absent. 

The  Dr^onets,  classed  with  the  Gobies  by  some  autho- 
rities,  but  difiering  from  them  in  the  normal,  separated 
condition  of  their  ventral  fins,  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  litoral  habits,  one  species,  the  gemmeous  Dragonet  or 
Yellow  Skulpin  {CalH&ttymiis  lyrd),  No.  66,  being  not 
uncommon  on  the  flat,  sandy  shores  of  the  south-east  coast 
The  male  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  brilliant  colouratton 
but  also  for  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  anterior 


{Callionymus  fyra). 


dorsal  fin,  the  first  ray  of  which  in  the  adult  fish  reaches, 
when  folded  back,  from  its  origin  a  little  behind  the  head 
to  the  base  of  the  tail,  the  fin  when  erected  bearing  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  narrow  lateen  sail  of  an  Oriental  fishing- 
yawl.  The  colour  of  the  body  in  the  same  fish  is  orange 
or  yellowish,  diversitied  with  numerous  longitudinal  stripes, 
Spots  and  markings  of  blue  and  lilac,  a  similar  variegation 
extending  to  the  dorsal  fins.  At  the  breeding  season  these 
colours  are  yet  more  highly  intensified,  the  darker  shades 
developing  to  deep  ultramarine  and  violet,  reflecting  a 
metallic  sheen.  The  female,  which  is  dressed  in  paler  tints 
of  msset-brown,  and  is  devoid  of  the  prolonged  doTaa\  ?w\ 
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which  charactcrises  the  male,  was  originally  described  as 
a  distinct  spccies,  undcr  thc  title  of  thc  Dusky  Skulpin 
(Callionymus  dracunculus),  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
the  male,  in  its  immature  condltion,  agrces  iii  form  and 
colour  with  the  adult  fcmale.  The  phenomcna  attending 
the  spawning  Operations  of  the  Dragonet,  as  witnessed  by 
the  writer  of  examples  confined  in  the  tanks  of  various 
aqiiaria,  are  very  remarkable,  and  were  briefly  referred  to 
by  him  hi  'Naturc'  of  July  30,  1873.  At  such  times.  the 
male,  rcsplendent  in  his  bridal  livery,  swims  leisurely  round 
thc  fcmale,  who  is  reclining  quietly  on  the  sand,  his  opercula 
abnormally  distended,  his  glittering  dorsal  fin  erect,  and 
his  every  effort  being  concentrated  upon  the  endeavour  to 
attract  the  attention  and  fascinate  the  affections  of  his 
chosen  mate,  much  aftcr  that  manncr  of  courting  commonly 
pursued  by  the  male  birds  of  thc  Pheasant  famüy  and 
other  Gallinacese  usually  termed  "shewing."  The  female, 
at  first  indifferent,  bccomes  at  length  evidently  dazzied  by 
his  rcsplendent  attire  and  the  persistency  of  his  wooing. 
shc  riscs  to  meet  him,  thc  pair — so  far  as  such  a  course  is 
practicable  with  fishes — rush  into  each  other's  arms,  and,  with 
their  ventral  areas  closely  applied,  ascend  pcrpendicularly 
towards  thc  surface  of  thc  water.  In  conncction  with  these 
manoeuvres,  it  may  be  safcly  predicatcd  that  thc  ova  are 
extrudcd  and  fcrtiüsod,  but  jn  thc  limited  depth  of  water 
of  an  aquarium  tank,  thc  matrimonial  tour  cannot. 
apparently,  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to  assure  thc  consum- 
mation  of  this  act ;  the  fish  aftcr  reaching  thc  surface  being 
projected  by  their  previously  gained  impctus  sHghtly  above 
the  water,  whcn,  faliing  apart,  they  sink  slowly  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  proccss  after  shon  intcnals  is  repcatcd- 
It  is,  howevcr,  by  no  means  impossiblc  nor  cven  improbabl« 
that  the  fertilisation  of  the  c^s  in  Callionymus  may  take 
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place  while  the  fish  are  projected  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  has  been  actually  recorded  by  Alexander  Stenzel, 
of  Tankow,  of  the  fresh water  Continental  "  Nase "  or 
"  Zupe  "  {Cfiondrosiona  nasus),  A  fine  pair,  male  and  female, 
of  gemmeous  Drj^onets  will  be  found  mounted  side  by 
side  in  the  spirit  series  forming  the  Day  Collection.  Un- 
fortunately  no  method  yet  attempted  has  resulted  in  the 
successful  preservation  of  the  colours  as  in  life  of  the  male. 
A  second  more  southem  form,  the  Spotted  Dragonet 
{Callionymus  maculata),  No,  6y,  has  on  one  occasion  been 
taken  off  the  British  coast. 


FAMILY  XIX.— LUMPSUCKERS  {Discoboli). 

Body  inflated,  transversely  expanded  or  oblong,  naked 
or  tuberculated  ;  teeth  minute ;  the  gill  openings  narrow ; 
one  or  two  dorsal  fins  ;  the  ventral  fins,  each  with  one  spine 
and  five  rudimentary  rays,  the  pair  being  so  united  by 
membrane  as  to  form  a  round,  strongly  adhesive  suctorial 
disc  or  acetabulum  ;  branchiostegal  rays  five  or  six  in 
number ;  air-bladder  absent 

The  Lump-fish,  Lumpsucker,  Sea-Owl,  Sea-Hen,  or 
Cock-and-Hen-Paddle,  as  it  is  variously  named  {Cyclopterus 
lufnpus)y  No.  68,  is  one  of  the  most  grotesque-looking  of 
our  British  fishes.  Its  inflated,  ungainly  body,  peculiar 
semi-transparent  consistence,  and  tubercular  armature,  con- 
duce  to  impress  a  stranger  that  he  has  before  him  some 
quaint  organism  from  the  waters  of  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
composition  of  which,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  nature 
has  been  materially  assisted  by  human  Intervention.  The 
efficient  adhesive  organ  or  sucking  disc,  modified  from  the 
ventral  fins  developed  on  the  under  surface,  completes  the 
sum  of  its  peculiarities,  and  provides  the  fish  with.  atv  ^äcvsxä. 

"E.  ^ 
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grapnel  wherewith  the  animal,  naturally  a  weak,  clumsy 
swimmer,  can,  as  it  were.  lay  to  in  a  storm,  or  ride  seciirely 
anchored  within  the  swirl  of  the  strongest  current.  The 
young  of  the  Lump-fish  or  Sea-Hcn,  whjcli  may  be  appro- 
priately  named  Sea-Chickens,  are,  in  the  living  state,  even 
more  remarkable  in  appcarance  than  the  adults,  thcy  being 
much  more  transparent  and  of  a  bright  sea-green  hue,  as 
though  modclled  in  grcen  glass  or  beryl.  In  marine 
aquaria,  wherc  they  are  usually  cxhibitcd  during  the 
spring  months  of  the  ycar,  they  form  most  attractive 
objects,  swimming  fearlessly  in   the  water,  or   Coming  to 


PIO.  II.— LOMP-FtSH  {Cyehflirut  liimpui). 

anchor  on  the  glass-work  of  their  tank,  and  manifesting 
apparently  a  streng  prcdilcction  for  a  gamc  of  hide-and- 
scck  with  the  viaitors  from  bchind  the  supporting  mullions. 
In  this  Position  onc  or  more  spccimens  are  usually  to  be 
detvctcd,  through  the  suddcn  apparition  of  a  comical  green 
head  with  gogglc  cyes,  or  the  momentary  flourish  of  a 
littlc  stumpy  tail.  In  aiiother  minute,  pcrhaps,  one  Utile 
fellow,  finding  himsclf  an  object  of  adrairation,  takes 
"hcart  of  gracc,"  shufHcs  forward  for  a  few  Jnches  along 
the  glass,  still  adhcring  by  his  sucker,  and  thus  pcrmits  an 
iinobstructcd  view  of  his  cntire  Organisation.  These  Lump- 
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fish,  young  and  old,  feed  voraciously  on  live  shrimps,  the 
"  chickens  "  exhibiting  extraordinary  precocity  in  the  chase 
and  capture  of  these  Crustacea.  Any  one  of  them  will 
rush  after  and  attack  a  Shrimp  as  long  or  longer  than 
himself ;  generally,  too,  he  contrives  to  master  it,  and  with 
much  puffing  and  panting,  and  many  a  struggle  to  swallow 
it  whole,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  long  horns  or 
antenns,  which  will  not  go  down,  but  are  left  ludicrously 
projecting  from  the  little  glutton's  mouth.  Such  indeed  is 
the  greediness  of  these  youthful  Lump-fish,  that  if  allowed 
this  crustaceous  diet  without  discretion  they  literally  gorge 
themselves  to  death.  The  Lump-fish  is  not  only  the 
largest  representative  of  its  tribe,  but,  as  compared  with 
other  forms,  attains  to  a  considerable  size.  Examples  mea- 
suring  in  length  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet,  and  with  a 
weight  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds,  are  not  infrequent. 
Several  admirable  casts  of  such  fine  adult  specimens  will 
be  found  in  the  Buckland  Museum,  the  most  interesting 
Illustration  being,  however,  included  in  the  Day  Collection, 
where  in  the  jar  No.  68  a-e  is  exhibited  a  series  ranging  from 
a  length  of  half  an  inch  only  to  six  inches,  or  about  one 
third  the  size  of  the  adult  fish.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  the  younger  stages  a  membraneous  first  dorsal  fin  is 
distinctly  developed ;  but,  asgrowth  progresses,  this  becomes 
gradually  imbedded  within,  and  finally  entirely  obliterated 
by  an  outgrowth  of  the  rough  skin  of  the  dorsal  surface. 
The  periodical  arrival  of  the  Lump-fishes  upon  our  coasts 
during  the  earlier  spring  months  is  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  The  eggs,  deposited  in  a  large  mass  among 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  are  bright  salmon-colour,  and  other- 
wise  much  resemble  in  size  and  aspect  masses  of  dryly- 
boiled  sago.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  ascertained  that  the  roe 
of  a  female  fish  weighing  eleven  pounds  coulam^d  xvo  VesÄ 
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than  194.112  cggs,  These,  after  deposition,  are  jcalously 
guarded  by  the  male,  who  will  not  liesitatc  cven  to  attack 
so  formidable  an  antagonist  as  the  Wolf-fish  {/XnarrhUas 
Iiipits)  in  dcfence  of  his  prospcctive  progeny.  The  rcmaining 
British  rcpresentatives  of  the  family  Discoboli  arc  the  two 
small  smooth-skinncd  fishcs,  the  Sea-Snaü  or  Unctuous- 
Suckcr  {Liparis  vulgaris),  No,  69,  and  the  Montagu's  or 
Network- Sucker  {Liparis  Motttastti),  No.  70.  Examples 
of  these  varieties,  which  rarely  attain  to  a  greater  length 
than  from  threc  to  six  inches,  will  be  found  among  the 
Bpirit  series  forming  the  Day  Collcction. 


FAMILY  XX.— Flatiieaded  Suckers  (Gobiesoeida). 

Body  clongate,  depressed  anterJorly,  devoid  of  scales  ; 
teeth  conical  or  comprcssed;  a  Single  spincless  dorsal  fin, 
dcvclopcd  towards  the  caudat  region  of  the  body ;  ventral 
fins  widely  separated,  having  developcd  between  thcm  an 
adhesive  apparatus  whosc  periphcry  is  limited  anteriorly 
by  these  fins  but  posteriorly  by  a  cartilaginous  cx- 
pansion  of  the  coracoid  bones ;  branchiostegal  rays  fivc 
or  six  in  number. 

The  family  of  the  Gobtesocida  is  rcpresented  in  British 
waters  by  three  or  four  specics  only,  belonging  to  the 
gen  US  Lepidogasier.  AU  are  of  small  sizc,  rarely 
cxcccding  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  arc  for  the 
most  part  inhabitants  of  the  litoral  zonc.being  abundantly 
met  with  undcr  stoncs  in  the  rock-pools  ieft  by  the 
rcxcding  tide.  All  of  thcm  arc  noted  for  thcir  brilttant 
colouring,  which  oftcn  varics  considerably  among  individuals 
of  the  samc  specics,  though  cvcn  here  thcre  arc  ccrtain 
distinctivc  markings  generali/  to  be  found.  Thus  in 
the  Comisb  Suckcr  {Lepidogaster  gvuam'i),  No.  71,  two 
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large  dark  blue  ocelli  are  constantly  developed  on  the  top 
of    the    head    immediately    behind    the    eyes.      In    the 
Connemara  Sucker  (Z.  decandolit),  No.   72,  two  or  three 
posteriorly  converging  brilliant  scarlet  lines  omament  the 
sides  of  the  head,  while  in  the  third  form,  known  as  the 
Bimaculated  or  Doubly-spotted  Sucker  (Z.  bimaculatus), 
No.  73,  two  dark  ocelli  are  developed  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  just  behind  the  distal  termination  of  the  pectoral 
fins.    During  several  years  residence  in  the  Channel  Islands 
the  writer  has  become  acquainted  with  what  will  probably 
have  to  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  British  species  of  the  genus 
Lepidogaster^  but  which,  by  Couch  and  other  writers,  has 
apparently    been    overlooked    as    a    variety  only  of  Z. 
bimaculatus.    While  exhibiting  manifold  variations  in  the 
general  ground  colour  of  its  body,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented  by  different  shades  of  red,  green,  or  brown,  the  two 
lateral  ocelli,  distinctive  of  the  last-named  type,  are  never 
found  ;  but  in  Heu  of  this  a  Single,  very  conspicuous  dark- 
coloured  streak  is  developed  along  each  side  of  the  head, 
the  eye  being  stationed  immediately  in   its  centre   and 
interrupting  it  at  this  point.     Additionally  to  these  dis- 
tinctive markings,  important  structural  differences  are  found 
to  exist  in  the  composition  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal 
fins,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  the  ventral  acetabulum. 
Finally  it  is  found  to  affect  a  different  habitat,  for  while  Z. 
bimaculatus  is  to  be  obtained  only  with  the   aid  of  the 
dredge  at  some  little  distance  from  the  shore,  the  form 
here    introduced  is   a  strictly  litoral  species,  obtainable 
beneath  stones  in  the  rock-pools  at  all  ordinary  ebb-tides. 
This  distinction  in  the  habitats  of  the  spotted  and  so-called 
unspotted  varieties  of  the  last-named  type  is  alluded  to  in 
Couch's  "  British  Fishes,"  as  important  evidence  in  support 
of  the  probable  specific  distinctness  of  the  unspotted  ioita. 
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Being  unable  also  to  identify  it  with  any  of  the  various  non- 
British  Continental  membcrs  of  the  samc  gcnus,  tlie  writer 
lias  proposed  provisionally  to  distiiiguisli  tliis  apparently 
new  type  by  the  title  of  Couch's  Sucker  {Lepidogaslcr 
couckii),  No.  Jl.  While  most  plentiful  on  the  shores  of 
Jersey  and  Gucmsey,  this  little  fish  is  tolerably  abundant 
also  on  the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  coasts.  All  of  the  flat- 
headed  Suckcrs  are  most  interesting  additions  to  small 
aquaria,  thcy  speedily  becoming  so  tarne  as  to  fced  fearlessly 
from  the  band,  and  their  bright  colours  and  livcly  Habits 
adding  greatly  to  their  attractivencss.  Thcy  breed  freely 
in  captivity,  a  favourite  nidus  for  the  deposition  of  their 
ova  bcing  the  empty  shtUs  of  bivalvc  molluscs.  The 
males,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lunip-fish  {Cyclopterun),  mount 
guard  over  the  eggs  tili  hatched. 


FAMILY  XXI.— Blennies  {Blmfindff). 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  naked,  or  clothed  with 
tninute  scales  ;  teeth  well  developed,  divcrscly  modified  ;  a 
Single  dorsal  fin  usually  extcnding  throughout  the  entire 
Icngth  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  boundary  betwccn  its 
spinous  and  soft  portions  being  indistinct  or  indicated  by 
a  simple  notch ;  ventral  lins  composed  of  but  few  rays,  often 
rudimcntary  or  absent ;  branchiostegal  rays  five  to  seven  in 
number ;  air-bladder  absent. 

The  majority  of  the  mcmbc-ra  of  tlic  ßlenny  family  are 
small  litoral  fish,  distnbutcd  abundantly  throughout  the 
temperate  and  tropica!  scas,  and  rcpresentcd  by  as  many  as 
cight  British  spccies.  Among  thcse  thcrc  occurs  an  exccp- 
tional  type  inhabiting  dccpcr  watcr,  which,  comparcd  with 
its  congeners,  is  a  perfect  monstcr.  This  is  the  wcU-Icnowa 
WoUor  Cat-fish  {Anarrlticus  lupus\  No.  74,  the  first  populär 
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appellation  bearing  reference  to  its  ferocious  disposition,  and 
the  second  to  the  somewhat  cat-like  form  of  its  large,  rounded 
head  In  the  adult  State  the  Wolf-fish  attains  to  a  length 
of  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet  or  more.  The  most  striking 
structural  feature  conceming  this  species  is  the  complex 
armature  of  its  mouth,  a  series  of  long,  conical,  canine-like 
teeth,being  developed  anteriorly,  shorter,  pointed,  tubercular 
teeth  at  the  sides,  and  a  median  band  of  massive,  flattened 
crushing  teeth,  functioning  as  molars,  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  palate.  As  might  be  anticipated  from  its  formidable 
dental  formula,  just  described,  the  food  of  this  species 
consists  essentially  of  hard-shelled  organisms  such  as 
Molluscs,  Crustacea,  and  Echinoderms,  crushed  remains  of 
each  of  which  zoological  groups  will  be  abundantly  found 
among  the  stomach  contents  of  freshly  caught  specimens. 
For  the  capture  of  such  prey,  and  more  especially  for  the 
detachment  from  submarine  rocks  of  strongly  adherent 
Molluscs  and  Echini,  and  for  the  subsequent  trituration  of 
their  hard  shells  the  prehensile  canines  and  massive  palatal 
teeth  are  respectively  eminently  adapted. 

In  common  with  other  members  of  the  Blenny  family 
the  Wolf-fish  is  unusually  pugnacious,  turning  savagely 
upon  its  assailants,  and  capable  with  the  aid  of  its 
trenchant  teeth  of  inflicting  exceedingly  severe  wounds. 
For  this  reason  it  is  customary  with  fishermen,  on  cap- 
turing  this  fish,  to  knock  out  its  front  teeth,  and  to 
dispatch  it  as  soon  as  possible.  An  instance  is  recorded 
of  an  example  caught  by  some  North  Sea  trawlers, 
which  seized  a  mop  handle  that  was  held  out  to  it 
so  savagely  and  pertinaciously  that  it  allowed  itself  to  be 
swung  overboard  before  it  would  release  its  hold,  and  one 
of  its  teeth  being  even  then  left  embedded  in  the  wood. 
Living  examples  of  this  very  formidable  atvd  sota^viVvaX. 
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repulsive-looking  type  were  imported  by  the  writer,  through 
Messrs.  Jeffs  and  Blake,  of  Gt.  Grimsby,  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  tanks  of  the  Manchester  Aquarium.  Its  Habits, 
as  there  obscrved  in  confinement,  were  found  to  be  essen- 
tially  nocturna!,  the  fish  remaining  perfectiy  quiescent 
throughout  the  day  on  the  shingle  at  the  bottom  of  thcir 
tank,  but  arousing  from  thcir  lethargy  and  swimmingabout 
in  search  of  food  on  the  approacii  of  night.  Preserved 
specimens  and  also  scvera!  casts  of  fine  cxamples  of  the 
Wolf-fish  are  on  vicw  in  the  Buckland  Museum. 
Among  the  typica!  Blcnnics,  considcrably  resembling  the 
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Wolf-fish  in  shapc,  but  of  relativcly  pigmy  proportions, 
arc  the  Gattoruginous  Blenny  {Blcniiius  gattorugiea), 
No.  75,  eight  or  ninc  inches  long,  having  two  curious 
antcnna:-Uke  tufts  on  the  top  of  its  hcad ;  Montagu'a 
^\&\ny  {BUfiniits galerita),  No.  76,  two  or  three  inchcslong. 
«■ith  a  Single  Iiead  tuft  ;  the  Butterfly  Blenny  (B/ennius 
ixtl/aris),  No.  77,  Icngth  six  or  scvcn  inches,  and  so-called 
with  reference  to  the  elevated,  wJng-likc  contour  of,  and 
cyc-like  sjxjt  dcvolopcd  upon,  the  dorsal  fin.  and  lastly,  the 
Shanny,  or  Smooth  Blenny  {Blfiitiius  pholts),  No.  7S,  wHosc 
dimensions  nearly  accord  with  thosc  of  the  last-namcd 
fish.     Examples  of  cach  of  these  types  will  bc  fbund 
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among  the  spirit-preserved  series  in  the  Day  Collection. 
The  Smooth  Blenny,  which  is  the  commonest  of  all  these 
formSy  occurs  abundantly  in  rock-pools  between  tide-marks 
all  around  our  coasts,  and  is  remarkable  as  a  species  that 
will  voluntarily  leave  the  water  in  the  pools  and  bask  on 
the  rocks  in  the  sunshine,  hurriedly  tumbling  or  scrambling 
into  its  native  element  again  on  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  or  other  cause  of  alarm.  The  spawning  habits 
of  this  fish,  as  witnessed  by  the  writer  in  connection  with 
examples  acclimatised  in  the  Manchester  Aquarium,  proved 
highly  interesting,  certain  of  the  phenomena  observed 
demonstrating  the  possession  by  the  male,  at  least,  of  an 
amountof  attachment  and  sagacity  rarelyif  ever  previously 
recorded  of  fish  life.  In  a  tank  containing  some  forty  or 
fifly  examples  of  this  Blenny,  a  pair  had  selected  a  narrow 
ledge,  high  up  on  one  side,  for  the  purpose  of  a  nursery. 
The  ^gs  were  deposited  in  a  single  layer  upon  the  ledge, 
first  by  one  and  subsequently  by  a  second  female,  the  species 
being  thus  shown  to  be  polygamous.  The  male  had  mean- 
while  undergone  a  wonderful  colour  transformation,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  male  of  the  Black  Bream  (Cantharus 
lineatus\  previously  described.  All  the  gay  mottlings  of  yellow 
and  brown  that  usually  characterise  the  species  had  given  way 
to  a  uniform  tint  of  deep  sooty  black,  the  large,  prominent 
Ups  alone  remaining  nearly  white,  his  appearance  under  such 
circumstances  being  particularly  ferocious  and  forbidding. 
Thus  attired  he  now  mounted  guard  over  the  female  fish  and 
^gs,  his  self-appointed  task,  as  presently  seen,  proving  no 
sinecure.  The  discovery  was  soon  made,  in  fact,  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Community,  that  Blennies'  eggs  were 
a  choice  gastronomic  delicacy,  and  thenceforward  our  little 
friend  was  scarcely  allowed  an  interval  of  peace.  While 
one  fish  was  being  repulsed  Iq  front,  another  descended  upon 
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and  madc  offwith  the  coveted  booty  in  the  rear  ;  or,  as 
frequently  happened,  there  was  a  concerted  attack  along  hJs 
lines  of  morc  than  half-a-dozen  fish.  Thus  overpowered  by 
nunibers,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  a  yoiing  family 
dcscending  from  the  rocky  fortress,  and,  indeed,  several 
times  within  the  coursc  of  an  entire  month  spentbythe 
little  Blenny  in  the  arduous  endeavour  to  guard  bis  embryo 
brood,  the  little  aerie  was  mercilessly  strippcd  of  cvery  e^, 
At  the  end  of  that  period  an  untimely  end  befel  our  Uttle 
hcro;  wearied  out  with  his  exertions  he  was  at  lengtli 
unable  to  cope  with  the  odds  arrayed  against  him,  and  was 
found  one  morning  literally  torn  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  the 
ledge  he  had  so  long  defended,  a  hugc  fcllow,  nearly  twice 
his  size,  and  who  had  doubtless  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  his  overthrow,  now  occupying  the  post  of 
bonour.  One  other  little  episode  conceming  the  object  of 
this  notice  remains  to  be  chronicted  :  Whiie  the  feinale  was 
dcpositing  her  spawn,  an  Operation  which  extendcd  over 
several  days,  her  brave  little  partner  was  seen  on  several 
occasions  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  hurriedly 
snatching  up  a  fragmcnt  of  the  food  supplied  for  the 
gcneral  weal,  to  return  with  it  aloft  and  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  his  lady-love. 

The  remaining  mcmbers  of  the  family  Blmnida  include 
Yarrells  Blenny  (Carilophus  ascant),  No.  79.  a  rare  form, 
somewhat  resembling  ißleitnius  gattorugine),  exampics  of 
which  are  among  the  desiderata  of  the  Buckland  and  Day 
Collcctions ;  the  Spotted  Gunnell,  or  Buttcr-fish  {CeittroKotus 
grtunellus),  No.  So,  an  clongatc,  much  compresscd  Eel- 
likc  form,  attaining  a  length  of  ten  orelcven  inches,  and  the 
Viviparous  Blenny,  or  Eel-pout  {Zoarccs  vivsparus).  Na  81. 
rcmarkablc  as  rcpresenting  the  only  undoubtedly  viviparous 
British  ^canthopterygian  fish.    Tlic  young  when  bom  ane 
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about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  from  2QO  to  300 
are  usually  found  within  an  adult  female  fish.  Large  adult 
examples  of  this  species  measure  as  much  as  two  feet,  but 
a  length  of  about  one  foot  or  fifteen  inches  represents  the 
more  ordinary  size.  The  still  larger  dimensions  of  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  is  said  to  be  attained  by  an  allied 
American  species,  Zoarces  anguillaris. 


FAMILY  XXII.— Band-Fishes  {Cepolidcß). 

Body  very  elongate,  compressed,  clothed  with  minute 
cycloid  scales  ;  teeth  moderate  in  size,  pointed ;  preoperculum 
without  a  bony  stay ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  long,  more 
or  less  continuous  with  the  caudal  fin ;  branchiostegal  rays 
six  in  number. 

The  Red  Band-fish,  or  Red  Snake-fish  ^Cepola  rubescens\ 
No.  82,  an  elongate  form  with  an  attenuate  tail  not 
unlike  that  ef  Trichiurus^  is  the  only  British  representative 
of  this  small  family  group.  Although  generally  regarded  as 
a  rare  fish,  few  winters  pass  without  one  or  more  specimens 
being  washed  up  by  the  storms  upon  our  shores,  from  the 
deeper  waters  which  they  normally  inhabit  Its  colours 
when  living  are  very  attractive,  the  ground  hue  being 
bright  red  or  even  carmine,  intermixed  with  yellow,  and 
the  fins  being  more  or  less  tinged  with  rose-colour.  A 
length  of  twenty-two  inches  represents  the  longest  recorded 
British  example.  It  is  a  common  form  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  A  preserved  specimen,  captured  at  Exmouth,  is 
included  in  the  Day  Collection. 
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FAMILY  XXIII.— RiBBON-FiSHES  [Trachypterida:). 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  riband-shaped,  devoid  of 
scales ;  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
body ;  anal  fin  entirely  wantiiig ;  caudal  fin  absent,  or  if 
present,  rudJmentary,  and  dcvclopcd  at  an  angle  diverging 
froni  the  normal  longitudinal  axis  ;  branch  lost  egal  rays  six 
in  numbcr. 

The  Ribbon-fishes,  represented  by  two  British  specics,  the 
Dcal-fish,or  Vaagmaer  {Trachypferits  arcticns),  No,  83.  and 
Bank 's  Oar-fish,  or  Ribbon-fish  (Regalecns  Banksii),  No.  84, 
are  rare  forms,  inhabiting  the  deeper,  colder  waters  of  the 
ocean,  diseased  or  disablcd  specimens  only  being  at  long 
intervals  found  floatlng  hclplessly  on  the  surface  or  cast 
upon  our  shores.  Both  species  are  remarkable  for  the 
relative  thinne.ss  of  their  compressed  bodies,  whence  thdr 
name  of  Ribbon-fishes.  Bank's  Oar-fish,  more  especially, 
attainingto  a  length  of  fromsixtecn  totwenty  feet,yields  no 
morc  than  from  two  to  three  inches  as  its  greatest  thiclmess. 
Casls  of  a  fine  example  of  this  specics,  captured  at  Dunnett 
Bay,  Caithness,  in  July,  1877,  as  also  of  a  shorter  specimen 
from  the  Mcditcrranean,  will  be  found  in  the  Buckland 
Museum.  In  both  instances,  unfortunately,  the  very  slcnder, 
oar-like  pectoral  fins  and  crcst-like  elevated  raj-s  at  the 
commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin  had  been  removed  erlöst 
at  the  timeof  captura  The  devclopment  of  thcse  elongated 
appendagcs  would  appear  to  vary  at  diffcrent  ages,  and 
probably  in  conncction  with  the  separate  sexes.  The  fish 
known  as  Hawkin's  Gymnetrus,  figiired  erroneously  in 
Buckland's  "  British  Fishes "  as  possessing  a  large  fan- 
shapcd  tail — the  caudal  rcgion  was  actually  wanting  in  the 
typewhen  strandcd  near  Pcnzancc — and  four  pedunculatcd, 
jiaddle-shapcd  ventral  rays,  is  now  generali/  rt^rdcd  as 
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an  imperfectly  observed  example  only  of  Regaleciis  Banksii. 
It  IS  by  no  means  improbable  that  many  of  the  tales 
conceming  the  existence  of  the  Sea-Serpent  have  originated 
in  connection  with  these  Ribbon-fishes,  and  which,  swim- 
ming  along  the  surface  of  smooth  water,  would  create  an 
undulating  wave  behind  them,  which  would  add  apparently 
very  considerably  to  their  actual  length. 


FAMILY  XXIV.— Sand-Smelts  {Atherinidce). 

Body  more  or  less  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  clothed  with 
cycloid  scales ;  teeth  minute ;  dorsal  fins  two  in  number,  the 
first  armed  with  feeble  spines ;  branchiostegal  rays  five  or 
six  in  number ;  air-bladder  present. 

The  Sand-'Smelts  are  small,  gregarious  fishes,  rarely 
exceeding  a  length  of  six  or  s^v^n  inches,  distributed 
throughout  the  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  one  form,  the 
common  Sand-Smelt,  or  Atherine  {At/terina  presbyter\ 
No.  85,  being  exceedingly  abundant  upon  the  south  coast  of 
England.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  true  Smelt 
{Osmerus  eperlanus),  one  of  the  Salinonidce^  whose  family 
affinities  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  possession  of  the 
characteristic  functionless  or  adipose  posterior  dorsal  fin. 
A  reputed  second  but  much  rarer  British  Sand-Smelt 
is  Boyer's  Atherine  {Aiherina  Boyeri)^  No.  86,  more  usually 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  as  far  south 
as  Madeira,  but  which  is  reported  to  have  been  taken  on  one 
or  two  occasions  upon  the  Cornish  coast.  The  first-named, 
commoner  species,  is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 
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FAMILY  XXV.— Grev  Mullets  (Mu^i/ida). 

Body  more  or  less  oblong  and  compressed,  clothed  with 
cycloid  or  ctenoid  scales  ;  cicft  of  thc  mouth  narrow,  teeth 
absent,  or  fecbly  dcveloped  ;  dorsal  fins  two  in  number,  thc 
anterior  one  composed  of  four  strong  spines ;  branchi ostegal 
rays  five  or  six  in  number ;  air-bladdcr  large. 

The  Grey  Mullets  are  grcgarious,  shore-frcquenting  fishes, 
which  not  infrcquently  ascend  the  mouths  of  rivers  into 
brackish  and  cven  fresh  water.  All  the  spccies  are  much 
esteemcd  for  the  table,  two  of  them,  the  common  or  thin- 
lippcd  Grey  Mullet  {Mugil  capilo),  No.  87,  and  the  Lcsscr 
or  Thick-lipped  variety  {Mugil  clulo),  No.  88,  bcing  abun- 
dant  on  the  British  coasts.  When  fished  for  and  cnclosed  ■ 
by  ncts,  Grey  Mullets  display  much  ingcnuity  in  thcir 
cndcavours  to  avoid  capture,  one  or  more  of  the  number 
often  making  its  cscape  by  leaping  over  the  corked  border 
of  the  net  into  the  opcn  sea  again,  and  thc  wtiole  shoal 
quickly  following  suit  at  the  samc  point  likc  a  flock  of 
shcep  over  a  meadow  fcnce,  Eeing  acquaintcd  with  the 
prodivities  of  these  Mullets,  thc  Levant  and  othcr  Mediter- 
ranean  fishcrmen  takc  the  precaution  to  cxtend  extra 
nctting  abovc  the  surface  of  the  watcr,  from  pieces  of  canc 
fastcned  pcrpendicularly  to  the  cork  linc — the  escape  of  the 
fish  in  the  manner  above  dcscribed  being  thus  effectuaUy 
dcbarrcd.  Finc  exampics  of  the  lar^er  or  common  Grej" 
Mullet  attain  to  as  great  a  length  as  two  or  three  feet ;  all 
thc  spccies  closcly  rcsemble  each  othcr  in  colour,  theirground 
tint  bcing  a  silvcry  grey,  variegatcd  by  from  si.K  to  eight 
darkcr  stcel-bluc  longitudinal  lincs  along  the  sides,  thc 
head  and  chccks  usually  reflecting  a  bronzc  or  golden  tint. 
Grey  Mullets  bccomc  remarkably  tamc  when  acclimatiscd 
in  squaria ;  cxamplcs  introduccd    by  the  writer  to  the 
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Manchester  tanks  were  accustomed  to  take  their  food  quite 
läsurely  from  their  keeper's  hand.  The  entire  absence  of 
cirrhose  appendages  or  barbels  upon  the  lower  jaw  readily 
dtstmguish  the  Grey  Mullets  from  the  members  of  the 
true  Mullets  or  SurmuUets,  family  Mnllidee,  previously 
described. 


FAMILY  XXVI.— Sticklebacks  {Gasterosteida). 

Body  elongated,  compressed,  scaleless,  but  more  or  less 
protected  by  bony  scutes ;  the  mouth  cleft  oblique  ;  teeth 
villiform,  opercular  bones  unarmed ;  the  first  dorsal  fins 
composed  of  isolated  spines,  ventral  fins  articulated  with 


{Gatleroiteiii  aculiatus]. 

the  pubic  bones,  each  consisting  usually  of  one  spine  and 
one  soft  ray ;  branchiostegal  rays  three  in  number ;  air- 
bladder  present. 

The  Stickleback  family  includes  some  half-a-dozen 
known  species  of  small-sized  fish,  distributcd  throughout 
the  Arctic  and  Temperate  regions  of  the  northem  hemi- 
sphere.  All  of  these  are  referable  to  the  same  genus 
{Gasterostms),  and  are,  with  one  exception,  naturally  inhabi- 
tants  of  fresh  water,  but  at  the  same  time  susceptible  of 
acclimatisation  in  brackish  and  even  salt  water.  Of  the 
three  British  species  the  commonest  and  most  familiär  type 
is  the  Üiree-spined  Stickleback  {Gaslerosieus  aculmtus),  No, 
89,  abundant  in  almost  every  canal,  pond,  or  stream  in  the 
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ncighbourhood  of  our  larger  cities.  Under  its  various  local 
namcs  of  the  "  Tittler,"  "  Tittlebat,"  and  Jack  Sharp,  it  there, 
not  infrequently,  first  awakens  and  slimulates  into  activity 
among  the  youthful  population  that  passion  for  distinction 
in  the  art  of  angling,  whicH  in  after  years  yields  more 
substantial  fruit  in  the  form  of  many  a  distinguished  votary 
of  that  gentle  craft,  of  which  the  famous  Sir  Isaac  Walton 
was  at  once  the  founder  and  high  priest.  The  nest-building 
habits  of  the  Sticklebacks,  including  both  the  marine  and 
freshwaler  species,  arc  well  known  and  of  great  interest,  and 
may  be  casily  observed  of  cxainples  kept  in  confinement. 
The  task  of  building  the  nest  devolves  upon  the  male  fish, 
who  at  the  breeding  season — usually  the  spring  or  early 
Summer— assumes  as  his  nuptial  attire,  in  the  case  of  the 
present  species,  G.  aculealiis,  the  most  gorgeous  tints  of 
scarlct,  green,  and  silver. 

The  ncst  itself  is  composed  of  fine  vcgetable  fibrcs,  matted 
together  into  an  irregulär  spheroidal  mass,  having  a  hoUow 
ceiitre  and  a  round  hole  at  the  top,  His  work  completed 
hc  now  sallics  out,  and  after  the  apparent  excrcisc  of  much 
persuasive  eloqucnce,  induccs  first  one  and  subsequently 
several  fcmalc  fish  to  return  with  him  and  deposit  tlieir 
eggs  within  ihe  little  arbour.  Over  the  nest  with  its 
cnclosed  treasurcs,  and,  indeed,  over  a  considerable  arca 
surrounding  it,  he  now  mounts  guard,  and  vigorously  repcis 
the  too  close  approach  of  either  a  comrade  of  his  own 
species  or  any  other  fish.  It  not  infrequently  happens 
that  two  individuals  sclcct  such  contiguous  spots  for  thcir 
ncsts,  that  thcrc  is  a  constant  ^rcspass  on  onc  side  within 
the  magic  circlc  over  which  the  othcr  fish  would  cxcrcise  a 
monopoly.  This  givcs  rise  to  implacablc  hostilitics  bctwccn 
the  rival  claimants,  which  arc  usually  prosccutcd  with  such 
vigour,  that  the  wcakcr  of  the  two  is  either  slain,  bcing 
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literally  ripped  open  by  the  ventral  spines  of  his  Opponent, 
or  is  driven  ignominiously  from  the  field.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  victor  in  these  combats  immediately  ac- 
quires  a  far  more  brilliant  hue  than  he  preyiously  possessed, 
with  an  aug^ented  display  of  actlvity  and  defiance  in  his 
bearing.  The  vanquished,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  escapes 
with  his  life,  loses  all  his  gay  tints,  and  retires  into 
obscurity  among  the  females  and  more  peaceable  members 
of  the  shoal. 

The  Three-spined  Stickleback  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  sports  or  varieties  into  which  it  developes  in 
different  localities,  and  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  its 
surroundings.  Such  varieties  are  manifested  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  protective  armature  of  vertical  bony 
plates  developed  along  the  sides  of  the  body ;  those  affecting  , 
a  salt-water  habitat,  and  thus  being  exposed  to  a  greater 
number  of  enemies,  being  the  most  completely  armed,  and 
those  coniined  to  quiet  inland  waters  being  the  least 
protected  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Day,  in  his  *  Fishes  of  Great 
Britain/  enumerates,  in  addition  to  the  normal  form,  as 
many  as  six  such  local  varieties  of  this  type,  the  majority 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  spirit-preserved  collection  that 
bears  his  name.  These  include  the  Rough-tailed  Stickle- 
back (C  trachiuriis)^  with  from  thirty  to  forty  plates  each 
side,the  Half-encuirassed  Stickleback  {Csemiloricattis),  with 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  vertical  plates,  the  Half-armed 
variety  {G.  seiniarmattis),  with  ten  to  fifteen  such  plates,  and 
the  Quarter-armed  or  Smooth-tailed  Stickleback  {Cgymnu- 
riis),  with  from  four  to  six  shields  only.  The  two  remaining 
varieties  are  the  Short-spined  form  {G,  brachycentrus),  with 
very  short  dorsal  and  ventral  spines,  and  the  so-called  Four- 
spined  Stickleback  {G,  spinulosa),  with  a  rudimentary  fourth 
dprsal  spine  developed  between  the  two  hindmost  spines 

¥  2. 
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of  the  normal  tj-pe.  These  several  varicties  have  bcen 
regarded  as  separate  species  by  many  writers,  but  since 
every  gradation  between  them  may  be  successfully  traced, 
they  evidently  possess  no  sound  claim  for  such  distinction. 
A  length  of  thrce  and  a  half  inches  represents  the  largest 
dimensions  recorded  of  British  examples  of  G.  aculmtus. 
A  second  undoubted  frcshwater  indigenous  species  is  the 
so-called  Tinker  or  Ten-spined  Stickleback  {Gaslerostetis 
pitn^iiiiis),  No.  90,  which  takes  its  first  name  from  the 
almost  black  tint  it  usually  assumes  in  the  breeding  season, 
and  its  second  one  with  refcrence  fo  the  number  of  spines 
which  usually  occupy  the  position  of  the  ordinary  first 
dorsal  fin.  It  is  the  smallcst  British  freshwater  fish,  it  but 
rarely  excecding  two  inches  in  length.  In  habits  it  closely 
rcsembics  the  three-spined  species,  and  in  some  localities  is 
the  more  abundant  of  the  two.  The  third  British  species, 
known  as  the  Sea  or  Fifteen-spined  Stickleback  {Gasteros- 
liits  spinachia),  No.  91,  is  an  esscntially  marine  form  that 
occasionally  asccnds  rivers  into  brackish  water.  With 
reference  to  its  somewhat  snake-Iike  contour  it  is  known  in 
some  localities  as  the  "  Sea-Addcr,"  a  title,  howcvcr, 
which  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  Pipe-lishes 
{Syiigfiathida).  •  From  five  to  six  inches  represents  the 
length  to  which  it  most  ordinarily  attains. 


FAMILY  XXVII.— Trumpet-Fishes  (Cfifriscidcr). 

Body  oblong,  or  elevated  and  conipressed,  covered  with 
minutc  acales,  or  protectcd  by  a  cuirass  of  non-confluent 
ossifications  ;  the  anterior  bones  of  the  skull  formiiig  an 
elongatcd  tube  with  a  small  terminal,  toothless  mouth ; 
dorsal  fins  two  in  number,  the  first  one  containing  a  Single, 
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abnormally  developed  spine ;  branchiostegal  rays  three  or 
four  in  number  ;  air-bladder  large. 

The  Trumpet  or  Bellows-fish  {Centriscus  scolopax)^  No.  92, 
a  small  compressed  form,  not  altogether  unlike  the  Boar- 
fish  {Capros  aper\  but  distinguished  from  that  form  by  its 
elongated  snout  and  single,  long  dorsal  spine,  is  the  only 
member  of  this  small  family  that  has  been  taken,  and  then 
on  very  rare  occasions,  in  British  waters.  In  common  with 
a  few  othcr  allied  forms  it  is  an  essentially  sub-tropical 
type,  finding  its  home  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  and  more  southern  seas,  stray  wanderers  only 
reaching  these  latitudes  accidentally.  An  illustrative 
example  of  this  singular  species  is  still  a  desideratum  for 
the  Buckland  Museum. 


FAMILY  XXVIIL— Wrasses  (Labridce). 

Body  oblong  or  elongated,  clothed  with  cycloid  scales  ; 
the  lips  often  highly  protrusile  ;  teeth  absent  from  the  palate, 
elsewhere  well  developed ;  dorsal  fin  single,  the  spinous 
portion  as  long  or  longer  than  the  soft ;  branchiostegal  rays 
five  or  six  in  number ;  air-bladder  present 

The  family  of  the  Wrasses,  or  Rock-fishes,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  includes  a  large  number  of  litoral  rock- 
frequenting  fishes,  abundantly  distributed  throughout  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones,  seven  or  eight  species 
frequenting  the  British  seas.  A  structural  pecuHarity  that 
specially  distinguishes  many  of  these  fishes,  and  whence 
they  derive  their  technical  name  oi  Labridce,  or  Lipped-fishes 
(from  labriimy  a  lip),  is  connected  with  the  formation  of 
their  lips,  which  are  very  large,  fleshy,  prehensile,  and  so 
folded  as  to  permit  of  their  Protrusion  to  some  distance 
beyond   the  oral    aperture.      The   family,  as  a  V4\vo\^^  \^ 
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furthcr  rcmarkable  for  ihe  brilHant  colouration  of  its  com- 
ponent  members.  many  of  thc  British  species  in  common  with 
their  allies — the  Parrot-fishcs  of  the  tropical  seas — having 
to  be  rcckoned  amongst  the  most  gorgcously  tinted  examplcs 
of  thc  enlire  fish  serics.  In  this  connection  it  is  further 
found  that  the  two  sexes  are  oflen  so  differently  coloured 
as  to  havc  been  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  separate 
species,  while  in  other  instances,  again,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  two  individuals  of  the  same  form  that  correspond 
preciscly  with  one  another  in  the  hue  and  pattern  of  their 
mark'ings,  The  Spotted.  or  Ballan  Wrass  {Labriis  maai- 
latns).  No.  93,  is  our  commonest  and  largest  indigenoiis  type, 


fK:  15.— BAM.AV  IVRASS  {Laltiii  mticuhliis). 


adult  examples  often  measuring  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inchcs  in  their  total  length.  The  ground  colour  of  this  fish 
may  nin  through  various,  shades  of  brown,  blue,  grcen,  or 
ycUow,  diversified  usuaily  by  reticulations  on  the  chceVs 
and  anterior  regions  of  brilliant  red,  similar  coloured  Spots 
and  other  lincs  and  markings  being  dcvcloped  ovcr  thc 
remaining  surface  of  the  body.  The  bright  grass-grecn 
variety  of  thc  Ballan  Wrass  shading  off  to  yellow  on  the 
abdomcn.  and  with  yellow  strcaks  along  the  sidcs,  was 
formcriy  named  by  Couch,  thc  Grecn-strcakcd  Wrass  {La- 
brut  litteatus)  \  and  another  form,  thc  Combcr,  or  Dunovaa's 
Wrass  (Zafirus  Dl/novam).     A  yct  morc  brilliantly  coloured 
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species  is  the  Cuckoo,or  Blue-striped  VVrass  {Labriis  mixtns), 
No.  94,  the  male  of  which,  in  the  adult  State,  has  numerous 
irregulär  broad  bands  and  markings  of  the  richest  cobalt- 
blue,  distributed  upon  a  general  ground  colour  of  orange 
er  paler  yellow,  these  colours  during  the  breeding  season 
becoming  greatly  intensified,  and  usually  supplemented  by 
anopaque  whitish  or  pale  green  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  dorsal  region.  The  female,  for  a  long  time  regarded 
as  a  distinct  species,  and  known  by  the  title  of  the  Three- 
spotted  Wrass  (Labrus  trimaculattis)^  has  an  orange- 
red ground  colour,  variegated  only  by  the  presence  of 
three  conspicuous  black  spots,  with  intervening  white 
patches  on  the  dorsal  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tail. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  young  males  are  similarly 
coloured,  but  gradually  develope  the  blue  lines,  patches, 
and  other  markings  of  the  adult  fish  as  they  advance 
towards  maturity.  The  Corkwing,  or  Baillon's  Wrass 
{Crenilabrtis  melops)^  No.  95,  a  smaller  specie-.,  rarely  exceed- 
ing  six  inches  in  length,  somewhat  resembles  young 
exaniples  of  Labrus  macidatus,  its  normal  ground  colour 
being  green,  with  bright  scarlet  and  blue  reticulations  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  form  by  the  usual 
presence  of  seven  or  eight  obscure  vertical  bands  upon  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  a  single  darker  spot  close  to  the 
base  of  the  caudal  fin.  Jago's  Goldsinny  {Ctenolabrus 
rupestris)^  No.  96,  has  likewise  a  black  spot  at  the  root  of 
the  tail,  but  the  ground  colour  is  a  rieh  golden-brown.  In 
the  Small-mouthed  Wrass,  or  Rock-cook  {Centrolabrus 
exoletus)^  No.  97,  the  male  fish  is  resplendent  with  brilliant 
violet  stripes  and  markings.  Two  remaining  members  of 
the  Wrass  family  that  occur  very  rarely  on  the  British  coasts, 
are  the  Scale-rayed  Wrass  (AcantJwlabrus  palloni),  No.  97, 
and  the  Rainbow- Wrass  {Coris  julis)^  No.  <^,  \\\v\ci\\  vs»  ^ 
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common  form  in  the  Mediterraneau.  The  majority  of 
the  preceding  types  will  be  found  well  represented  in  thc 
preserved  series  forming  tlie  Day  Coüection.  Unfortunately 
no  mcthod  has  yet  been  discovcrcd  of  preserving  their  vivid 
colours  as  in  Hfe.  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will,  nevcr- 
theless,  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  descriptions 
given  of  these  Wrasses.  by  an  cxamination  of  the  living 
examples  of  various  species  that  have  been  already 
introduced  into  tanks  of  the  Aquarium  in  the  West  Arcade. 
A  highly  intcresting  fact  connected  with  the  Wrasses,  is 
their  habit  of  moving  about  only  by  daylight,  and  of  repairing 
to  the  rocks  to  sieep  at  night.  On  taking  a  lantem  to 
their  tanks  after  dark.  they  will  be  found  in  various 
recumbent  positions  on  the  ledges  or  on  the  crannies  of  the 
rockwork,  and  are  so  lethargic  that  thcy  may  be  handled. 
Grey  Mullcts  likewisc  slccp  at  night,  but  floating  at  the 
surface  of  the  water. 


ORDER.  II.— SOFT-FINNED  FiSHES  {Aiiacaiithini). 

Vcrtical  and  ventral  fins,  without  spinous  rays ;  thc 
ventral  fins,  if  prcscnt,  jugular  or  thoracic.  Air-bladder, 
when  developed,  without  a  pncumatic  duct. 

FAMILY  I.-COD  Tribe  (Gadida). 

Body  morc  or  Icss  elongatcd,  covered  with  small  cydoid 
scalcs ;  the  giU  openings  wide  ;  dorsal  fins  one,  two,  or 
three  in  nunibcr,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  back ;  one  or  two  anal  fins ;  the  caudal  fins  free, 
or  uaited  \vtt\i  both  thc  last  dorsal  and  anal  fins ;  bran- 
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chiostegal  rays  seven  or  eight  in  number;  an  air-bladder 
usually  present ;  one  or  more  cirrhose  appendagcs,  barbels 
frequently  dcveloped  frotn  the  chin  or  upper  !ip. 

The  Cod  family,  restricted  in  its  distribution  to  tlie  colder 
waters  of  the  Temperateand  Arctic  seas,  reprcsents  one  of,  if 
not  quite  the  most  comniercially  important  group  included 
within  the  fish  fauna  of  the  world,  and  since  in  such 
connection  it  will  reccivc  especial  attention  in  the  Hand- 
books  dcvoted  to  Food  Fishes  and  Sea-Fishing,  an  enume- 
ration  is  simply  here  given  of  the  large  number  of  forms 
that  frequent  British  waters.  The  welUknown  Cod  (Gadtis 
morhua),  No,  loo,  wbich  occupies  the  head  of  the  list  with 
respect  to  size,  abundance,  and  general  utility,  is  remarkable 

for  developing  several  very  distinct  local  varieties,  which, 
with  a  certain  class  of  zoologists,  have  been  admittcd  to  the 
rank  of  separate  species.  The  so-ca!lcd  "  Lord-fish  "  is  one 
of  these  in  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  caudal 
vertebr^e  having  coalesced  togethcr,  the  head  is  relatively 
very  long,  and  in  rcfcrcnce  to  which  peculiarity  it  formcriy 
rcceived  the  title  of  Gadiis  inacrocepltalus.  In  the  so-called 
Speckled-Cod  {Gadiis  ptinctaiiis),  of  Fleming,  numerous 
black  dots  are  thickly  dcveloped  over  the  dorsal  surface, 
which  have  been  shown  by  Dr.  Day  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  parasitic  organism.  White  the  "  Red  Cod  "  is  a 
variety  inhabiting  the  deepcr  waters  of  tlie  ocean,  and 
apparently  owing  the  colour  from  whence  it  derives  its  name 
to  its  dietary,  which  is  said  to  consist  almost  etvlütVj  o^ 
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young  Lobsters  and  Star-fish.  The  largest  recorded  cxample 
of  thc  Common  Cod,  captured  on  our  coasts,  would  appear 
to  be  the  fish  weighmg  seventy-eight  pounds,  and  measuring 
fivc  feet  eight  inchcs,  takcn  at  Scarborough  in  the  year 
1755,  and  Said,  on  Pennant's  authority,  to  have  been  sold 
for  the  modest  sum  of  one  Shilling.  The  Haddock  {Gadus 
(egleßnus),  No.  loi  ;  the  Whiting  Pout,  Kocfc  Whiting,  or 
Bib  {G.  lusctis).  No.  102  ;  the  Silvcr  Whiting  (C.  inerlangHs), 
No.  104  ;  thc  Green  Pollock,  Coal-fish  or  Saithe  {G.  virens), 
No.  106;  the  Common  Pollock  {G.  poUachins),  No.  107; 
the  Hake  {Mcrluciiis  vulgaris),  No.  loS  ;  and  the  Ling 
{Molva  vulgaris),  No.  no,  are  all  familiär  examples  of  thc 
Cod  family  of  high  economic  valuc.  In  addition  to  these 
there  arc  several  forms  which  are  not  sufficiently  abundant, 
or  do  not  attain  to  a  sufhcient  size,  to  bc  of  commercial 
iniportance.  The  Power-Cod  (Gadiis  mifir/fus),  No.  103  ; 
and  the  various  species  of  Rocklings  {Motella  mustelä),  No. 
ii2;(M.  cimöria),  tio.  113;  (jV.  iHcirr/ia/a),  Ho.  114;  »nd 
{M.  macrophthalma),  No.  1 15.  belong  to  thb  series,  as  also 
do  the  Lesser  Fork-head  or  Tadpole-fish  (Rankeps  rarrinui), 
No.  116;  and  the  Greater  Fork-bcard  or  Torsk  (Brosmiiu 
brosute),  No,  117.  Thc  most  intcresting  form  of  all, 
howcver,  to  thc  zoologist  is,  pcrhaps,  the  Burbolt,  or  Eel- 
pout  {Lata  vulgaris),  No.  iii,  this  fish  bcing  the  only  . 
indigenous  member  of  the  Cod  family  that  is  rcstrictcd 
to  fresh  water.  It  is  3  noctumal  species,  growing  to 
a  length  of  two  or  thrcc  fect,  much  addicted  to  hiding 
itscif  within  holcs  and  crannies  on  the  rivcr  banks 
during  the  daytimc,  and  sallying  out  in  scardi  of  food 
at  night.  In  contour  it  very  much  resembles  the  Ling 
{Molvd),  it  being  one  of  those  clongated,  Ecl-shaped  forms, 
in  which  the  hinder  dorsal  and  anal  fins  cxtend 
tbrougbout  the  greater  length  of  thc  body.    An  antidpa- 
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tion  or  foreshadowing  of  this  Eel-like  continuity  of  the  fins 
in  question   is   met  with   in  those  typical  Cod-species  in 
which  as  many  as  three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins  take  the 
place  of  the  short  Single  or  double  dorsal,  and  single  anal 
fin  developed   in  ordinary  fishes.     A  highly   remarkable, 
but  as  yet  apparently  unexplained  physiological  function  is 
associated  with  the  first  dorsal  fin  in   the  genus  Motella, 
As  may  be  observed  of  examples  confined  in  the  tanks  of 
an  aquarium,  this  fin  is  sunk  within  a  deep  groove,  above 
which,  although  of  a  considerable  length,  it  is  elevated  to  a 
very  small   extent.      During  life,   even  while  the  fish   is 
otherwise  quiescent  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  this  fin 
is  in  a  constant  State  of  Vibration,  undulating  from  before 
backwards,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  the 
Pipe-fish  {Syngnathus)  when  used  for  locomotion,  but  more 
rapidly  and  continuously.   The  Rocklings  are  litoral  species, 
that  in  a  State  of  nature  usually  lie  hid  beneath  stones,  or 
among  the  tangled  masses  of  sea-weed  that  line  the  shore ; 
and  it  would  seem  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  un- 
dulations  of  this  fin,  in  connection  with  its  groove,  subserve 
the   purpose   of  bringing   fresh   streams   of  water  to   the 
vicinity   of  the    respiratory   organs,   the   fish   being   thus 
enabled   to  live  in  small  holes  and  crannies,  that  would 
otherwise  be  too  stagnant  for  its  healthy  existence.     The 
commonest  form,   known   as   the   Five-bearded   Rockling 
(Motella  musteld)^  is  very  plentiful  around  our  coasts.     It  is 
distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  possession  of  five 
cirrhose  appendages  or  barbels,  four  of  which  are  developed 
from  the  upper  and  one  from  the  lower  lip.     Its  ordinary 
length  is  about  twelve  inches,  and  its  colour  in  life  is  a  rieh 
chestnut  or  olive  brown,  with  bronze  reflections.     A  larger 
and    yet    more  handsome  species   is  the  Three-bearded 
Rockling  {Motella  tricirrata\  attaining  to  a  letv^Üv  o^  ^s. 
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much  as  twenty  inches  ;  the  colour  of  thc  body  in  thc  adult 
fish  varies  frotn  creani  colour  to  a  light  or  reddish  chestnut, 
variegated  with  innumcrable  black  spots  or  blotches,  while 
the  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  tinged  with  brilliant 
crimsou.  Fine  examples  of  this  species  arc  included 
in  the  spirit-preserved  series  of  the  Day  Collection, 

FAMILY  II.— Snake  Fismes  {Ophidiidte), 

Body   elongated ;    the  vertical    fins    usually   confluent, 
u'ithout    any   anterior   dorsal   or   anal  sub-divisions  ;    the 


.....  .;,     jand-eil  (Aiiimoitylii  iManuj). 

ventral  fins  nidimcntary,  represented  mcrely  by  a  pair 
of  bifid  filaments,  or  entirely  absent ;  branchioslegal  rays 
scvcn  or  cight  in  nuiiiber  ;  air-bladder  present  or  absent. 

Thc  Beardcd  Op\\\d\om  (Ophidiom  barbiUum),  Na  Il8, 
and  Drummond's  Echiodon  {fieras/er  derifa/us).  Ho.  119, 
are  two  elongated  Eel-like  forms,  whicli,  wbile  plentifui  in 
thc  Mediterran ean,  are  very  rarety  takcn  upon  our  coasts. 
Much  more  abundantly  represented  members  of  thc  samc 
group  are  the  Launches,  or  Sand-F.c!s,  inctuding  thc  Grcater 
Launch  (Atmnmfyta  lancalatus).  No.  120,  the  Lcsscr 
Launch  (A.  toliiaiius),  No.  121.  and  thc  Smooth   Launch 
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(A,  cicirellus),  No.  122.  The  last-named  species  is  a 
Mediterranean  form,  somewhat  doubtfully  recorded  from 
Biitish  vvaters.  The  two  former  fish  are  very  plentiful, 
gregarious  in  habits,  and,  when  freshly  caught,  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table  on  the  South  coast  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  Sand-Eels  take  their  names  from 
their  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  sand,  out  of  which  they  are 
dislodged  in  vast  numbers  at  ebb-tide  with  forks,  rakes, 
spades,  and  every  implement  available  for  the  purpose. 
Sand-eeling  excursions  by  moonlight  at  the  low  spring 
tides,  in  the  sandy  bays  of  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guemsey,  constitute  a  favourite  and  highly  exciting  pas- 
time,  indulged  in  indiscriminately  by  the  members  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ranks.  While  the  common  form  or  Lesser 
Sand-Eel  rarely  measures  six  inches  in  length,  the  larger  one 
may  sometimes  exceed  twice  these  dimensions. 


FAMILY  III.— LONGTAILS  {Macruridce). 

Body  terminating  in  a  long,  compressed,  tapering  tail, 
clothed  with  spiny,  keeled,  or  striated  scales  ;  dorsal  fins  two 
in  number,  the  anterior  one  very  short,  the  second  very 
long,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  anal  fin  very 
long,  corresponding  in  its  development  v/ith  the  second 
dorsal ;  no  distinct  caudal  fin. 

This  family  is  restricted  to  a  few  deep  sea  or  abyssal 
forms,  which  are  likened  by  Dr.  Günther  to  **  Deep  sea 
Gadidae."  Of  the  forty  known  species,  a  single  type,  the 
Norwegian  Coryphoenoid  (Coryphoenoides  riipestris),  No. 
123,  that  attains  to  a  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  has 
been  rarely  taken  in  deep  water  off  the  Faroe  and 
Shetland  Islands. 
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FAMILY  IV.— Flat  Fishes  {Pkuroneitidä). 

Body  flattcned,  strongly  compressed,  naked  or  clothed 
with  scales,  one  of  tbe  sides  coloured,  thc  other  nonnally 
colourless  ;  both  cyes,  in  adult  fish,  located  on  tlic  superior 
or  coloured  surfacc,  the  bones  of  the  two  sidcs  of  thc  head 
unequally  dcveloped,  those  forming  the  lower  surfacc  almost 
rudimentär/  ;  a  single  long  dorsal  and  anal  fin  ;  branchi- 
ostegal  rays  six  to  cight  in  number  ;  air-bladder  abscnt. 

Tlic  Fiat  fishes,  in  common  with  the  Cod  fishes  and 
Herring  tribe,  rank  among  those  forins  which  from  an 
economic  view  are  of  the  highest  utiUty  to  man,  and  con- 
stituting  as  they  do  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
our  fishing  industries,  their  more  elaborate  description 
may  be  appropriatcly  left  to  tlie  handbooksdevoted  to  our 
Food-fishes  and  Sea  Fisherics.  The  remarkable  structural 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  tlie  Pleuroncctidse  from  all 
othcr  fish,  i.e.  the  unsymmetrical  development  of  the  hcad, 
and  the  location  of  the  two  eyes  upon  one  side  of  this 
region,  it  is  singular  to  relate,  does  not  rcprcscnt  the  con- 
dition  in  which  as  young  fish  they  first  Icave  thc  egg,  At 
such  an  early  period  they  are  bilaterally  symmetrical,  with  an 
eye  on  eithcr  side  like  all  ordinary  fish,  but  from  thc  acquired 
habitoflying  constantlyon  one  side,  the  eye-socket  on  thc 
side  directed  towards  thc  ground  becomes  gradually  oblitc- 
rated,  and  thc  eye  itself,  pushing  its  way  over  the  top  of  thc 
hcad,  ultimately  takcs  its  place  ncar  the  other  eye  on  that 
side,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Upper  surfacc.  Simul- 
taneously  with  this  migration  of  the  visual  organ,  thc  pig- 
mcntary  substances  which  givc  to  the  adult  fish  its  charac- 
tcristic  tint  become  developcd  only  on  that  side,  the  so-calied 
Upper  surfacc,  which  is  exposed  to  thc  light,  the  opposite  or 
underneath  one  rcmaining  colourless.  In  thc  majority  of  our 
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British  species  it  is  the  right-hand  side  which  lies  upper- 
most,  and  is  consequently  coloured,  the  reverse,  however,  ob- 
taining  in  the  Turbot  {Rhombtis  maximus)^  No.  126  ;  the  Brill 
{Rlwmbus  lcBvis)y  No.  127;  Eckstrom's  and  Muller's  Top- 
knot  {Zeugopteriis  unimaculatus)  and  Z,punctatus)y^os,  128 
and  129 ;  and  the  Sail-fluke  and  Megrim  {Arnoglossus  megas- 
toma  and  A,  laterna),  Nos.  130  and  131.  Reversed  examples 
of  a  normally  right  or  left  coloured  species  are,  however,  not 
unfrequent,  as  also  so-called  "  double  "  examples,  in  which 
the  characteristic  colour  is  developed  on  both  sides  of  the 
body,  and  "  albinos,"  with  both  surfaces  more  or  less  com- 
pletely  colouress.  Examples  illustrating  all  of  these  abnormal 
developments  will  be  found  in  the  spirit-preserved  series  in 
the  Day  Collection.  The  largest  British  representative  of  the 
Pleuronectidae  is  the  Halibut,  or  Holibut  {Hippoglossus 
vulgaris)^  No.  124,  taken  in  the  North  Sea,  but  attaining 
to  its  largest  dimensions  in  the  colder  waters  off  Newfound- 
land,  Greenland,  and  Iceland.  An  example  is  recorded  by 
Olassin  to  have  been  captured  near  the  last-named  Station, 
that  measured  but  little  short  of  twenty  feet,  while  a  length 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  with  a  weight  of  from  300  to  500  Ibs. 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  long  rough  Dab  (Hippogloss- 
oides  limandoides\  No.  125,  much  resembles  the  Holibut  in 
its  proportions,  but  rarely  exceeds  a. length  of  twelve  or 
Afteen  inches,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  among  otherpoints, 
according  to  Dr.  Day's  '  British  Fishes,*  by  the  possession 
of  a  strong,  spur-like  spine  developed  in  front  of  the  anal 
fin,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  absent  in  the 
Holibut  In  the  type  specimen  of  the  last-named  fish  con- 
tributed  by  Dr.  Day  to  the  Buckland  Museum,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  an  exceedingly  strong  spine  developed  in  the 
Position  indicated,  while  in  that  of  the  Rough  Dab  it  is 
scarcely  perceptible.     In  several  other  Fiat  fish,  including 
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thc  orange-spottcd  Piaice  {Pleiironectes  platessa),  No.  123; 
the  Pole,  or  Long  Flounder  (/".  cynoglossus),  No.  134 ; 
the  Dab  {P.  limanda),  No.  135  ;  and  the  common  Flounder 
(/*.  flesus),  No.  136,  a  similar  spine  is  roore  or  less  con- 
spicuousiy  dcveloped,  while  in  the  remaining  member  of 
the  same  genus,  the  Smear  Dab  (/".  microcepltaliis),  No.  133, 
it  is  ahogcther  absent.* 

Of  the  genus  Solea,  includingthe  various  species  of  Soles, 
there  are  four  distinct  British  forms.  These  are  the  common 
Sole  {So/ea  vulgaris),  No.   137,  so  highly  esteemed  for  the 
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table.  The  yellow-coloured  Lemon  Sole  {Solea  lascari^, 
No.  138,  an  inferior  fish,  often  substituted  for  ordinary 
soles  sincc  these  have  become  so  scarce,  in  a  grcat  measurc 
through  the  Wholesale  dcstruction  of  thc  young  fryby  machinc 
trawling,  and  thc  usc  of  finc  meshed  nets  during  the  spring 
months  of  the  year.  The  Variegated  Sole  {S.  varitgofa). 
No.  139,  is  a  smaller  and  rarer  form,  remarkable  for  the 

•  No  special  use  has  hithciio  becn  apparcntly  assigncU  to  ihis 
antcriorly  dirccted  anal  spur  ;  possibly  it  may  be  utilised  in  soiMC  war 
likc  the  bony  acccssory  org.ins  of  ihc  Shark  during  the  congress  of  thc 
scxcs — whilc  in  the  casc  of  a  largc  fish  like  thc  HoUbut  it  might  sub- 
scrve  asa  fonnidable  ofTensive  weapoo. 
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omamental  bands  of  a  darker  hue  that  are  developed  on  a 
ground  of  rieh  chestnut-brown ;  and  lastly  the  Solonette,  or 
Little  Sole  {S.  lutea),  No.  140,  rarely  exceeding  a  length 
of  four  inches,  and  having  small  brown  or  darker  spots 
scattered  over  a  ground  tint  of  uniform  stone-gfrey. 
In  illustration  of  the  large  size  to  which  the  ordinary 
Sole,  if  left  undisturbed,  will  not  unfrequently  attain, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  casts  of  a  pair  from  the 
Irish  coast  now  on  view  in  the  Buckland  Museum,  which 
weighed  together  no  less  than  twelve  pounds.  Their 
length  in  each  instance  closely  approaching  two  feet 

All  of  the  Pleuronectidae  are  remarkably  elegant  swim- 
mers,  propelling  themselves  through  the  water  by  graceful 
undulations  of  their  entire  body.  The  Soles  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect,  and  as  has  been  observed 
of  examples  acclimatised  in  aquaria,  possess  the  faculty  of 
Converting  their  body,  with  its  continuous  fringe-like  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  into  a  complete  sucking-disc,  wherewith  they 
can  adhere  at  will  to  the  glass  sides  of  the  tank  in  which 
they  are  confined.  The  scales  in  the  majority  of  the 
Pleuronectidae  are  very  beautiful  as  microscopic  objects, 
being  of  the  ctenoid  type,  deeply  serrated  and  delicately 
sculptured.  In  the  Turbot  {Rhombus  maximus),  as  a 
remarkable  exception,  there  are  no  scales  at  all,  but 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  roughened  with  bony  tubercles, 
giving  some  ground  for  the  anticipation  that  this  form 
may  possibly  have  been  evolved  from  an  ancestral  line 
distinct  from  that  whence  the  ordinary  scale-covered  Fiat 
fishes  sprang. 

Although  the  Pleuronectidae  are  usually  regarded  as  an 
essentially  marine  group,  one  species,  the  Flounder  {Pleu- 
ronectes  flesus\  ascends  rivers  into  brackish  and  even 
fresh  water.     Examples  of  this  fish  are  on  view  in  one  of 

Ci 
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the  frcshwater  tanks  in  the  Buckland  Museum,  which  have 
lived  therc  in  Company  with  purely  fluviatilc  spccies  for  a 
period  of  several  years. 


ORDER    W\.—Physostomi. 

All  ttie  ßns  rays  articulated,  excepting  the  first  ray  in 
the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins.  which  are  frequently  more  or 
less  ossified.  The  bladdcr  when  existing,  provided  with  a 
distinct  pneumatic  duct. 

FAMILY  I.— Argentines  or  Silverspots 
( Stenioptych  iiite). 

Margin  of  uppcr  jaw  formcd  partly  by  the  premaxillary 
and  partly  by  the  maxillary  boncs,  both  of  which  are 
provided  with  teeth.  Opcrcular  bones  not  fully  dcveloped  ; 
rows  of  luminous  cyc-Ukc  spots  dcveloped  along  the  lower 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  somctimes  on  other  rcgions  of 
the  body. 

Two  small  and  rare  species  that  naturally  inhabit  the 
deepcr  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  are  occasionally  washed 
upon  oiir  coasts  aftcr  stormy  wcather,  have  to  be  included 
in  the  British  list.  Tlicsc  are  the  Half-armed  Silverspots 
(Argyri'peUcfts  hemigymmis),  No  141,  and  the  Sheppy 
Argentinc  (Maurolicus  pemiantii),  No.  142.  Both  possess 
in  common  thosc  ventral  rows  of  problematic  stnictures 
that,  shining  likc  burnished  silver,  have  won  for  them  the 
populär  title  of  "  Silvcr  Spots,"  and  which  in  an  aUied 
cxotic  form  (Astnmetfies)  have  bccn  demonstrated  by 
Pfofessor  Reinhardt  to  be  enducd  with  undoubted  pbo>- 
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phoric  properties.  The  extemal  resemblance  of  the 
Arst-named  type  to  the  immature  State  of  some  laterally 
compressed  fish,  such  as  a  Dory  or  Boar-fish  has  been 
observed  by  previous  writers,  while  the  Sheppey  Argen- 
tine  may  be  compared  in  shape  and  proportions  to  a  young 
Sprat  or  Herring.  Examples  of  both  these  species  will  be 
found  among  the  spirit  series  of  the  Day  CoUection. 


FAMILY  IL— The  Salmon  Tribe  {Salmomda). 

Margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  pre-maxillarj' 
and  maxillary  bones ;  barbels  not  developed ;  dorsal  fins 
t\vo  in  number,  the  anterior  of  normal  construction,  the 
posterior  one  destitute  of  fin  rays,  simply  membranous,  and 
constituting  the  so-called  "  dead,"  or  "  adipose "  fin  ;  the 
ova  passing  into  the  abdominal  cavity  before  extrusion. 

The  Salmon  tribe  is  of  such  high  importance  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  has  now  for  several  centuries 
occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  our  State  legislation, 
that  one  or  more  handbooks  are  deservedly  being  devoted 
to  its  biography,  innumerable  varietics,  and  highly  perfected 
methods  of  artificial  cultivation.  Such  bcing  the  casc,  the 
briefest  possible  Space  is  here  allotted  to  this  group,  the 
reader  specially  interested  in  the  Salmonidx  bcing  referred 
to  the  companion  handbooks  for  furthcr  Information. 
As  is  befitting  so  estimable  and  noble  a  fish,  the  lordly 
Salmon,  or  "King  of  Fishes,"  as  his  worshippers  have 
dubbed  him  {Salmo  solar),  No.  143,  takes  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  family  tree.  No  more  instructive  introduction 
to  the  various  aspects,  proportions,  and  growth  phases  of 
this  important  species  could  be  obtained  than  a  visit  to  the 
magnificent  series  of  casts  included  in  the  Buckland 
Museum,  all    the  clever  handiwork   of  the    enthusiastic 
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naturaltst  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  the  collcction 
that  bears  his  namc.  The  value  of  many  of  these  casts 
is  greatly  augmentcd  through  the  fact  that  they  »trc 
painted  with  lifc-like  fidelity  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  L.  Rolfe, 
whosc  skill  in  this  artistic  departmcnt  was  so  prominent  as 
to  have  won  for  him  with  icthyologists  the  justly-merited 
title  of  "  The  Landseer  among  Fishcs ! "  Among  this,  so-to- 
say,  "  classic  series "  of  Salmon  casts,  will  befound  that  vcty 
monstcr  of  his  tribe,  the  celebratcd  Tay  Salmon,  or  "  King 
of  Scots,"  as  Frank  Buckland  namcd  him,  whicb  wcigbed 
in  the  flesh  no  less  than  70  Ibs.,  and  mcasurcd  from  snout 


to  tail  as  much  as  four  fcct  üvc  inchcs.  Herc  aUo  the 
renowncd  Rhtnc  fish,  wcighing  a  pound  less  than  his  Scotch 
oontcmporary,  but  with  the  larger  dimcnsions  of  four  feet 
ci^t  inchcs,  and  many  a  noble  üfty  pounder,  hailiog  in 
almost  every  instance  from  "across  the  border."  Next  to 
these  WC  find  a  long  linc  of  dissipated  Kelts,  distinguished 
by  thcir  Ican  proportions  and  incurved  projccting  jaws,  »o 
advantageously  utilised  by  the  male  fish  in  excavating  the 
gravelly  »pawning  beds  whercin  the  female  dcposits  bcr 
many  thoutand  eggs.  The  several  earlier  dcvclopmenut 
phases  of  the  Salmon,  induding  the  gayly  spottcd  and 
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banded  "parr,"  silvery  "smolts,"  and  half-grown  "grilse," 
may  be  advantageously  studied  in  the  spirit  series  forming 
the  Day  Collection.  A  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Salmon,  and  pertaining  also  to  other  members  of 
its  tribe,  is  the  fact  that  the  males  may  become  sexually 
mature,  have  their  milts  fuUy  developed,  and  fecundate  the 
eggs  of  the  female  when  not  advanced  beyond  the  "  parr  " 
stage,  and  measuring  only  five  or  six  inches  in  length. 
Examples  of  such  precociously  developed  Salmon  were  in 
March  of  the  present  year,  1883,  sent  to  the  writer  by  Sir 
Edmund  Buckley  from  his  estate  at  Dinas  Mawddwy,  North 
Wales,  and  who  informed  him  that  it  is  in  that  neighbour- 
hood  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  locally  known  as  the 
"  Samlet,"  and  held  to  be  distinct  from  the  ordinary  parr. 
In  Support  of  this  view,  females  of  this  early  "parr"  stage 
with  matured  ovaries  are  likewise  reported  to  have  been 
taken,  but  no  well  authenticated  instances  of  such  an 
abnormal  development  are  as  yet  on  record. 

The  marine  and  estuary-frequenting  Salmon-trout, 
Salmon-peal,  or  Sea-trout  {Salmo  truttä)^  No.  144,  includes 
two  well-marked  varieties,  the  so-called  White  Salmon 
"Whitling,"  or  Hirling,  the  5.  albus  of  many  writers, 
and  the  Welsh  and  Comish  forms,  locally  known  as  the 
"  Sewin  "  Blue-poU,  or  BuU-trout,  distinguished  by  earlier 
ichthyologists  by  the  titles  of  S.  cambricus  and  S. 
eriox,  As  ably  demonstrated  in  Dr.  Francis  Day's 
'Fishes  of  Great  Britain/  which  all  interested  in  the 
history  and  affinities  of  the  Salmonidae  should  consult, 
this  species  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  the 
purely  fluviatile  river  Trout  {S,  fario),  No.  146,  with 
its  varieties  too  abundant  for  enumeration  in  this  brief 
handbook,  and  likewise,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
into  the  famous  non-migratory  Loch  Leven  Trout  (^Salmo 


Lfeneiisis),  No.  145,  which  has  for  many  years  past  been 
the  subject  of  successfui  culture  at  Sir  J.  Gibson 
Maitlandsworld-renowned  fishcry  establishmcnt  at  Howie- 
town.  N.  B.  The  Alpine  Char  {S.  a/pitais),  No.  147, 
confined  to  the  deep  elevated  lakes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireiand,  runs  in  like  manner  through  innumerable  variations, 
which  are  figured  and  described  in  Couch's  '  Fishes  of  the 
British  Islands '  under  the  several  titics  of  the  Willoughby's 
Char  of  Winderniere,  the  Torgoch  of  Llanberris,  Gray's 
Char  from  Lake  Melvin,  the  Eninskillen,  or  Cole's  Char 
from  Lough  Esk  and  other  Irish  lakes,  while  the  typical 
Alpine  Char,  abundant  throughout  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sular, is  reported  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
male  fish  in  many  of  these  varieties  is  distinguislied  during 
the  brceding  season  for  the  brilüant  vcrmilion  Ime  of  the 
Iower  region  of  the  body,  and  numerous  spots  that  decoratc 
its]  sidcs.  The  American  Brook  Trout,  or  Char  {S. 
Jontinalis),  No.  148,  has  now  become  so  thoroughly  accUm- 
atiscd  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  this  country  as  to  claim 
admittancc  to  the  British  lisL  The  marginal  bands  of  a 
creamy  hue  that  decorate  the  pcctoral  fins  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  readily  from  any  of  the  many  varieties  of  ^. 
fario.  Many  interesting  hybrid  forms  have  been  obtained 
bclonging  to  this  spccies  and  the  last-named  type.  The  tnjc 
Snielt,  Sparling,  or  "  Cucumber-Smelt,"  as  it  is  somctimes 
called  with  rcference  to  its  dclicious  cucumber-Hke  aroma 
whcn  frcshly  caught  {Osinerus  eperlamts),  No.  149,  is 
among  the  smallcst  of  the  British  Salmonidae,  rarcly  cx- 
cecding  a  Icngth  of  nine  or  tcn  inchcs.  It  is  of  cmincntly 
gregarious  habits,  being  capturcd  in  abundance  betwecn 
the  autumn  and  carly  spring  months  on  various  parts  of 
our  coasts,  and  during  the  latter  season  entering  the 
moutha   of  rivers   to   dcposit    thcir  spawn.     The   scvcral 
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species  of  Corregoni  are  likewise  gregarious  Salmonidae, 
restricted,  however,  like  the  Chars,  with  one  exception  (No. 
150,  which  is  both  a  marine  and  freshwater  form),  to  our 
larger  upland  lakes,  and  subject  in  a  similar  manner  to 
much  local  Variation.  In  their  size,  shape,  and  their  silvery 
colouration  they  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  members  of  the  Herring  tribe,  whence  their  populär  name 
of  "Freshwater  Herrings,"  but  may  be  immediately 
distinguished  from  such  fish  by  the  possession  of  a  distinct 
adipose  dorsal  fin.  The  four  British  species  as  recognised 
by  most  authorities  are  the  Houting,  or  sharp-snouted 
Corregonus  (Corregonus  oxyrhyiuhus)^  No.  150  ;  the  Guiniad 
of  Bala,  and  other  North  Wales  lakes  (C.  clupeoides)*  No. 
151  ;  the  Vendace  of  Scotland  (C  vmdesitis)^  No.  152  ;  and 
the  Pollan  and  Powan  of  Ireland  and  Northumberland  (C 
pollan)y  No.  153.  The  Grayling  (Thymallus  vulgaris)^  No. 
154,  is  an  example  of  the  Salmon  family,  specially  abun- 
dant  in  the  streams  of  Hampshire  and  other  of  our 
southem  counties.  The  Hebridal  Smelt  (Argentiva 
sphyrcmd)^  No.  155,  which  closes  the  list  of  the  British 
Salmonidae,  is  a  small  northern  marine  type,  not  unfre- 
quently  taken  among  the  islands  to  the  North  of  Scotland, 
and  of  which  a  preserved  specimen  will  be  found  in  the 
series  forming  the  Day  CoUection. 

FAMILY  III.— Pikes  {Esocida). 

Body  covered  with  scales  ;  barbels  none.  Margin  of  upper 
jaw  formed  mesially  by  the  intermaxillary  and  laterally  by 
the  maxillary  bones  ;  no  adipose  fin,  the  single  dorsal  fin 
developed  towards  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  body. 

*  Specimens  of  this  type  from  Bala  Lake,  the  gift  of  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  are  on  view  in  the  Buckland  Museum. 
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The  genus  Esox,  including  a  single  British  spedes,  the 
common  Pike,  or  Jack  {Esox  Itichis),  No.  156,  and  some 
half-a-dozen  exotic  spedes,  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  watcr,  is 
alone  comprised  in  the  family  Esocida:.  The  above-named 
well-kno^vn  British  type  is  the  largest  of  our  purely  frcsh- 
water  fishes,  and  in  connection  with  its  remarkabie  voracity 
cnjoys  a  world-wide  reputation.  Every  description  of  fish, 
with  the  cxception,  perhaps,  of  the  prickly  Perch,  water- 
fow!,  and  even  water-rats  fall  victims  to  its  insatiable  appetite, 
and  instances  have  been  recorded  even  of  large  Pike 
greatly  pressed  by  hunger  seizing  the  muzzles.of  cattle  and 
liorses  when  repairing  to  the  riverside  to  drink.  A  weight 
of  as  mudi  as  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  is  not  unfrequently 
attaincd  by  a  full-grown  Pike.  Numcrous  admirablc  casts 
of  monster  specimens  of  this  destructive  fish  will  be  found 
in  the  Buckland  Museum,  and  likewise  an  example  of  a 
half-grown  fish  which  was  captured  in  the  act  of  gorging 
one  of  its  own  spedes  about  cqual  to  itself  in  size. 


FAMILY  IV.— Saury  Pik.es  {Scombresociäte). 

Body  covcrcd  with  scales,  those  devclopcd  along  each 
side  of  the  belly  keeied  or  carinate  ;  upper  jaw-boncs  con- 
stitutcd  as  in  the  Esocid.'e  ;  the  Iower  pliaryngeal  elcmcnts 
united  into  a  single  bone  ;  dorsal  fin  developcd  oppositc 
the  anal  one  towards  the  caudal  region  ;  no  adiposc  fin ; 
air-bladdcr  without  a  pneumattc  duct. 

This  family  indudes  the  Gar-fish,  Gor-bill,  or  Long-nose 
(Beiene  vulgaris),  No.  157;  the  Saury  Pike  or  Sklpper 
{Scombraox  saurus),  No,  158  ;and  the  Flying-fish  {Exwftus 
eivlans),  No.  159.  The  two  first-named  types  arc  com- 
presscd  clongated  forms  rcmarkablc  for  the  bcak-likc 
pro)ongäX\on  of  their  upper  and  lowcr  jaws,  suggestive  of 
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the  modification  already  recorded  of  the  Sword-fish,  only 
in  these  two  instances  it  is  the  lower  in  place  of  the  upper 
jaw  that  is  the  more  dcveloped.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  Gar-fish  when  boiled,  is  the  fact  that  the  bones  assumc 
a  bright  green  hue  ;  this  circumstance  has  won  for  it  the  title 
of  the  "  Greenbone,"  and  among  the  uninitiated  has  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  tint  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  copper,  and  that  the  fish  is  therefore  unfit  for  food.  A 
very  interesting  series  of  the  metaraorphoses  of  this  species 


{Exectlus  voll  fall 


fron  the  egg  to  the  full-grown  fish  will  be  found  in  the 
spirit  series  of  the  Day  CoIIection.  Young  examples  in 
wbich  only  the  lower  jaw  is  abnormally  dcveloped,  were 
originally  described  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  title 
of  the  "Half-beak"  {Hemirampkits).  The  greater  Flying- 
fish  (Exocetiis  volilatis),  No,  1 59,  rarely  captured  in  British 
waters,  in  shape,  size,  and  colour  much  rescmbles  a  Herring, 
with  the  exceplion  that  the  pectoral  fins  arc  so  enormously 
dcveloped  that  the  fish  is  enabled  with  their  assistance  to 
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make  long  leaps,  resembling  flight,  above  the  surface  of  tbe 
water.  It  is  in  the  habit  of  associating  in  shoals,  and  where 
abundant,  in  tlic  Mediterranean  and  more  southem  seas, 
is  the  favouritc  prey  of  the  Dolphin-fish  (Corypliana),  and 
the  Albatross,  and  other  sca-birds,  which  pursue  it  un- 
relentingly  through  air  and  water  as  represented  in  the 
acconipanying  Illustration.  A  British  exaniple  of  the 
Flying-fiah  is  among  the  more  important  desiderala  of 
the  Buckland  Museum.  The  Lesser  Flying-fish  {Exocetus 
evolans),  is  doubtfully  reported  as  having  bccn  on  one  or 
more  occasions  taken  off  the  British  coast 


FAMILY  V.— Cari'  Tribe   {Cyprinida). 

Body,  cxcepting  the  hcad,  usually  covCred  with  scales; 
the  margin  of  the  uppcr  jaw  formed  by  the  intcrmaxillary 
bones  alone  ;  the  mouth  toothicss,  but  teeth  developed  in 
one,  two,  or  three  bones  upon  the  streng  faiciform,  lower 
pharyngeal  bones  ;  no  adipose  fin ;  air-bladder  largc, 
divided  by  a  constriction  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
portion,  or  Into  a  rightand  Icft  sub-division,  enclosed  within 
an  osseous  capsulc. 

The  Carp  tribe  embraces  all  cur  most  familiarly  known 
coarser  species  of  frcshwater  fish,  such  as  the  common 
Carp  (Cyprinus  carpUi),  No.  i6o;  the  Crucian  Carp  {Caras- 
sius  vulgaris),  No.  i6i  ;  the  Bärbel  {Barbtis  vulgaris),  Na 
163 ;  the  Gudgeon  {Gobio  ßuvialHis),  No.  163  ;  the  Roach 
(Laicisais riitilus),tio.  164  ;  the  Chub(/1. c^//(t/«j),No.  165  ; 
the  Dace  (/..  vulgaris).  No.  166;  the  Rudd  (Z.,  eryt/trofi' 
f/uthrms).  No,  167  ;  the  Minnow  (Z.  phoxiims),  No.  iö8  ;  the 
Tcnch  (Ti'i^a  vulgaris),  No,  169;  the  Ycllow  Bream  and 
White  Bream  {Abramis  brama  and  A.  bliica),  Nos.  170 
and  171 ;  the  Bleak  {Albernus  lueitius),  i^o.  172;  and  the 
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Common  Loach  and  Spined  hosich' (Netnac/iilus  barbatultis 
and  Ccbitis  tosnia)^  Nos.  173  and  174.    All  of  these  species 
will  be  found  extensively  represented  among  both  the  collec- 
tionof  castsin  the  Buckland  Museum  and  the  spirit-preserved 
specimens   forming  the   Day  Collection,  a  large  number 
of  them  being  likewise  exhibited  alive  in  the  aquaria  belong- 
ing  to  the  Museum  of  Pisciculture.     Since,  however,  this 
family  group   falls   specially  within   the   province   of  the 
corresponding  handbooks,  treating  upon  the  art  of  angling 
and  general  pisciculture,  the  space  that  might  have  been 
otherwise  devoted  to  its  biography  has  been  bestowed  upon 
less  familiär  forms.     One  or  two  types  and  their  varieties 
deserve,  nevertheless,  a  more   extensive  notice.     Among 
these  must  be  mentioned  a  variety  of  the  Common  Carp,  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  head  are  so  deformed  that  it  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  pug-dog.     Casts  of  this  variety  will  be 
found  in  the  Buckland  Museum.     The   Crucian  Carp  is 
notable  for  exhibiting  a  large  number  of  varieties,  including 
the  well-known  gold  and  silver  Carp  with  their  innumerable 
interblendings,   originally    introduced    from    China,*    the 
normal-coloured  fish,  comprising  the  common  large  heäd, 
sub-cylindrical  form,  formerly  and  still  frequently  denomi- 
nated  the  Prussian  Carp  {Cyprinus  gibelio),  and  the  much 
compressed   Bream-like  form,  which  retained  the  title  of 
the  Crucian  Carp,  or  Carp-Bream.     A  remarkable  example 
of  this  variety,  having  an  oval  Perforation  of  about  an  inch 
in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  through  the  muscular 
tissues  of  the  hinder  region  of  its  body,  was  received  by  the 
writer  at  the  Manchester  Aquarium,  from  Mr.  Henry  King, 
of  Great  Portland  Street,  in  the  year  1875.     The  Tench,  like 
the  Carp,  is  notable  for  a  gold  coloured  variety,  obtained  from 

*  By  some  authorities  the  Gold-fish  is  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  species,  under  the  title  of  Cyprinus^  or  Carassius  auratus. 
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Germany,  the  tint  of  which  is,  however,  a  paler  yellow,  more 
resembling  that  of  the  cowslip  or  primrose,  variously  motttcd 
with  black  or  brown  ;  ihis  form,  which  is  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Tench,  or  "Gold  Schlei,"  is 
well  representcd  in  the  tanks  in  the  Buckland  Museum, 


FAMILY  VI.— Herring  Tribe  {Cluptids). 

Body,  excepting  the  head,  covered  with  scales ;  the 
abdomen  commonly  compressed  and  with  a  serrated  edgc  : 
no  barbels  ;  the  margin  of  the  Upper  jaw  composcd  of  the 
maxillary  and  intcrmaxillary  bones  ;  no  adipose  fin  ;  the 
dorsal  fin  not  clongated  ;  all  gill-openings  usually  very  widc ; 
air-bladder  more  or  less  simple. 

This  highly  important  fish  group  includes  as  many  as 
half-a-dozen  species  indigenous  to  British  waters,  and  a  lai^e 
number  of  exotic  forms  distributcd  throughout  the  tem- 
peratc  and  tropica!  seas.  many  entering  and  thriving  in  fresh 
waters  that  coramunicate  freely  with  the  occan.  AU  the 
British  spccies  are  of  such  great  economic  value,  that  their  füll 
description  is  appropriately  left  for  the  handbooks  treating 
upon  the  food  question,  little  more  than  a  mere  summary 
being  here  given  of  their  respcctive  names.  First  on  the  list 
comes  the  Anchovy  (Engratilis  eticrassicholus),  No.  175,  a 
species  occurring  occasionally,  according  to  Couch,  in  such 
abundancc  off  the  Comish  coast,  that  with  the  use  of  proper 
appliances  it  might  be  devcloped  into  an  important  fishery, 
whereas  at  present  the  cntirc  bulk  of  this  piquant  fish,  utiliaed 
in  various  ways  in  English  cookery.  is  dcrived  from  the 
Mcditerranean.  Examplcs  of  the  Anchovy,  the  first  accli- 
matised  in  this  country,  were  successfully  imported  by  the 
writcrin  the  ycar  1875,  from  Morccanibe  Bay  to  the  tanks 
of  the  Manchester  Aquarium.      The  Common   Herring 
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{Clupea  harengu$\  No.  176,  apart  from  the  prominent 
Position  it  occupies  among  our  British  fisheries  in  its  adult 
State,  provides  for  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  in  the  days  of  its 
youth  that  very  highly  esteemed  delicacy  known  as  "  White- 
bait"  Originally  the  Whitebait  was  supposed  to  represent 
a  distinct  species  of  British  fish,  and  was  so  described  by 
Yarrel  under  the  title  of  Clupea  alba,  Yarrers  types,  how- 
ever,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  were  shown  by  Dr. 
Günther  to  be  the  young  only  of  the  Herring,  every  phase 
of  growth  from  the  Whitebait  to  the  adult  State  having  been 
produced.  Proof  of  a  more  substantial  nature  in  the  same 
direction  was  adduced  by  the  writer  in  the  years  1874  and 
75,  through  the  successful  cultivation  of  Whitebait  in  the 
Manchester  Aquarium.  These  fish,  which  when  first  im- 
ported  from  Mr.  Parry  Evans'  famous  Salmon  Weir  at 
Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales,  measured  but  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length,  had  grown  within  the  course  of  a  year  to 
small,  though  fair-sized  Herrings.  The  feat  of  artificially 
cultlvating  Whitebait,  though  not  previously  achieved  at  any 
other  aquarium,  and  more  especially  an  Inland  one,  was 
subsequently  carried  through  with  success  at  the  Brighton 
and  Southport  institutions,  and  likewise  for  the  second 
time  by  the  writer  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  in  the 
year  1876.     The  great  difficulty  attending  the  rearing  of 

these  interesting  little  fish  was  connected  with  the  food 

#  

question.  The  natural  diet  of  the  Herring  in  its  young  and 
adult  States,  consists  essentially  of  living  prey,  including 
chiefly  Entomostraca  and  the  larval  phases  of  higher  Crus- 
tacea.  Such  pabulum  being  difficult  to  obtain  so  far  Inland  as 
Manchester,  a  variety  of  Substitutes  were  offered  them  by 
way  of  experiment,  but  for  a  long  time  without  success. 
Ultimately  an  irresistible  bonne-bouclie  was  provided  in  the 
shape  of  the  hard  adductor  muscle  of  the  common  Mussei 
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being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  riparian  proprietors  for  their 
capture.  Mr.  Eden,  of  the  Buckland  Museum,  has  informed 
the  writer  that  he  was  present  in  November,  a  few  years 
since,  at  an  Eel-taking  from  the  river  Eme  in  Ireland,  when 
the  fish,  to  the  amount  of  no  Icss  than  ten  tons,  were  inter- 
cepted  in  a  Single  night,  at  one  of  six  stations  established  on 
the  rivcr,  during  thcir  migration  from  Loch  Erne  to  Donegal 
Bay  to  spawn.  The  Ecls  thus  capturcd  are  immediately 
naileddown  in  trunks — theboxesusedin  spring  for  the  trans- 
port  of  Salmon  being  utilised  in  the  instance  quoted — and 
are  then  despatched  alive  to  the  English  markets.  Eels 
not  only  live  for  a  long  while  out  of  water,  but  often  volun- 
tarily  leave  the  ponds  or  rivers  they  normally  inhabit,  in 
search  of  food  or  more  congenial  residence.  A  weight  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds,  with  an  average  length  of  four  feet, 
is  not  uncommonly  attained  by  the  Silver  Ecl ;  several 
casts  of  specimcns  possessing  these  fine  proportions  will 
be  found  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  The  Conger  Ecl 
{Conger  vulgaris),  No,  182,  is  an  exclusively  marine  species, 
growing  to  a  lenglh  of  no  less  than  six  to  eight  feet,  with  a 
weight  of  from  50  to  60  Ibs.  to  over  a  hundredweight 
Doubtless  many  of  the  legendary  tales  rcspecting  the  Sea- 
serpent  originatcd  in  connection  with  giant  Congere.  The 
largest  examples  are  captured  offrocky  coasts,  such  as  tbose 
of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Though 
but  rarcly  seen  in  the  London  markets,  it  with  proper 
trcatment  yields  a  most  appetising  and  nutritious  food,  and 
is  largely  utilised  as  the  basis  of  various  soups,  such  as  mock 
turtle,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  made  into  the  soup 
locally  known  as  bättillabaisse.  Conger  stewed after the  Lan- 
cashirc  fashion  in  milk,  with  a  üttle  butter,  pcppcr,  salt,  and 
just  a  flavour  of  union,  can  be  highly  recommcndcd  by  the 
writer.     Casts  of  rcmarkably  large  specimcns.of  this  Ec! 
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are  on  view  in  the  Buckland  Museum,  while  living  ones 
may  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  Aquarium,  When  thus 
kept  in  confinement  it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  large 
specimens  separate,  they  ravenously  devouring  any  other 
fish  of  less  size  than  themselves,  not  excepting  individuals 
of  their  own  species.  The  young  of  the  Conger  was 
originally  described  as  a  separate  form,  under  the  title  of 
the  Anglesea  Morris  {Leptocepkalus  morrisii).  The  Murrena 
{MuriBna  kelena),  No.  183,  is  a  rare  fish  on  the  British 
coast,   but   abundant   in  the   Mediterranean  and   tropical 


seas,  distinguished  by  its  compressed  contour,  absence  of 
pectoral  as  well  as  ventral  fins,  and  the  beautiful  leopard- 
like  mottlings  of  its  naked  integument.  An  exceedingly 
fine  example  of  this  fish,  derived  from  a  Continental  source, 
will  be  found  among  the  spirit  series  forming  the  Day 
CoIIectioa 


SUB-ORDER   W.—LopJwbranchii. 

The  gills  not  laminated,  but  composed  of  small  rounded 
I  lobes  attached  to  the    branchtal  arches ;    the    giU-cover 
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represcnted  by  a  simple  plate ;  air-bladder  without  a 
pneumatic  duct;  a  dermal  skeleton  composed  of  numerous 
indurated  polygonal  plates,  usually  developed ;  thc  snout 
prolonged  ;  mouth  terminal,  toothless. 


FAMILY  I.— PiPE-FiSHES  (Syngnaikida). 

Gill-openings  reduced  to  a  minute  opening  near  the 
Upper  posterior  angle  of  the  gill-cover ;  one  soft  dorsal  fin, 
no  ventrals,  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  fins  frequently 
absent, 

The  Syngnathida,  including  the  Pipe-fishes  and  Sea-Horses 
{Hippocampi),   comprise   some   of    the   most    remarkable- 


looking  forms  in  the  world's  fish-fauna.  The  Pipe-fishe^ 
or  Sea-adders,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  attenuated 
snake-like  fish,  represcnted  by  as  many  as  five  British 
species.  These  are  the  Broad-nosed  Pipe-fish  {Syfhoncslama 
fyp/tie),  No.  184;  the  Grcater  Pipe-fish  {Syngnathusacus),  Na 
185;  the  Ocean  Pipe-fish  {Neropkis  aquorms),  No.  186; 
the  Snake  Pipe-fish  {N.  opkiäion),  No.  187;  and  the  Wonn 
Pipe-fish  {N.  lumbriciformis),  No.  188.  The  majority  of 
these  types  will  be  found  among  the  spirit-preserved  scries  of 
fish  forming  thc  Day  CoUcction.  A  peculiarity  common  to 
all  thc  Pipc-fishes,  and  also  thc  Sea-Horscs,  is  connected 
with  their  mode  of  locomotion,  This  is  eflected  cntirely 
by  the  action  of  thc  unpaired  dorsal  fin,  the  rays  of  wbich, 
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vibrating  in  rhythmical  order  from  before  backwards,  con- 

vert   this  organ   into  an   efficient  screw-propeller,  by  the 

aid  of  which  these  fishes  progress  through  the  water  in  a 

singularly  beautiful  manner,  the  body  during  such  loco- 

motion  usually  assuming  a  vertical  position.     A  similar 

mode  of  locomotion  in  which,  however,  the  anal  fin  likewise 

takes   a  part,   has   been  recorded  by  the  writer  of  the 

John  Dory  and   Boar-fish.     The  Syngnathida  are  further 

remarkable  for  the  phenomena  attending  the  process  of 

reproductioa    The  eggs  deposited  by  the  female  are  not, 

as  with  the  majority  of  fish  species,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 

waves,  but  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  male,  who 

receives  them  into  a  pouch-like  excavation  of  the  ventral 

surface  of  his  body,  and  there  nurses  them  until  the  young 

are  hatched«     It  was  formerly,  but  erroneously,  supposed 

that,  after  the  manner  of  the  kangaroo,  the  young  fish 

retreated  for  protection  to  the  parental   pouch   on   the 

approach  of  any  disturbing  infiuence.     Of  the  Sea-Horses, 

or  Hippocampi^  but  one  species  is  rarely  taken  on  the  British 

coast,  this  being  the   Short-nosed  variety  (Hippocampus 

antiquorum\  No.  189.     It  is  a  small  form,  not  exceeding 

two  or  three  hiches  in  length,  having  a  head  and  Shoulders 

grotesquely  resembling  the  conventional  type  of  a  horse 

that  represents  the  knight  on  a  chess-board,  the  body  thence 

tapering  away  into   a  sub-cylindrical,  highly  flexible  ap- 

pendage,  wherewith  the  little  animal  can  attach  itself  to 

sea-weeds  and  other  submarine  objects,  in  much  the  same 

fashion  that  3.  New  World  monkey  utilises  its  prehensile 

tail.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  1875,  some  very  extra- 

ordmary  coloured  specimens  of  this  singular  little  fish, 

obtained  from  the   Mediterranean,  were  supplied  to  the 

writer  at  the  Manchester  Aquarium  by  Mr.  G.  H.  King,  of 

192  Great  Portland  Street    Some  of  these  were  bright 

\1  2. 
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red,  others  pale  pink,  bright  or  light  yellow,  and  even  almost 
pure  white,  with  many  other  interblending  shades.  Such 
colours  had  apparently  becn  assumed  bythefish  in  keeping 
with,  and  as  a  means  of  concealmcnt  among,  the  brilliant 
Vegetation  and  zoophytic  growth  Jndigenous  to  the  locality 
from  whence  they  were  derived.  These  tints  in  confine- 
ment  gradually  disappeared,  until  the  fish  had  assumed 
the  normal  Itght  brown  or  speckled  hue  by  which  they 


nc.  13.— SEA-HOESE  (/lifpotamfui  antigMunim). 


are  generally  charactcrised.  A  somewhat  interesting  fact 
was  elicited  by  the  writer  while  making  some  coloured 
Sketches  of  the  individuals  just  referred  to,  Two  exampics 
were  at  this  time  isolatcd  in  separate  glass  receptacles  some 
few  yards  apart,  when  unexpcctedly  a  sharp  Httle  snapping 
noise  was  heard  at  short  and  regulär  intervals  to  proceed 
from  one  of  the  vases  placed  on  a  aide  table,  and  to  which  a 
response  tn  a  likc  manncr  was  almost  immediately  madc  from 
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the  vase  close  at  hand.  On  seeking  for  the  cause,  the  sound 
LS  found  to  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the  little  Hippocampi, 
which  were  thus  conversing  with,  or  signalHng  to,  one  another. 
The  noise  observed  was  produced  by  the  muscular  closing 
and  suddcD  expansion  of  the  Iower  jaw,  and  much  re- 
sembled  in  strength  and  tone  the  snapping  sound  produced 
for  a  similar  purpose,  but  in  this  instance  with  its  claw,  by 
the  little  scarlet  Prawn  {Alphms  ruber),  found  in  the 
Channel  Islands.    A  difficulty  in  keeping  Sea-Horses  is 


.  24.— EXOTIC 


{PAyltoplctyx  tg«a). 


usually  presented  in  connection  with  their  food  supply, 
they  subsisting  naturally  on  small  Crustacea,  such  as  Sand- 
hoppers  {Gammarus),  and  the  Opossum  Shrimp  (Mysis). 
Such  supply  failing  in  Manchester,  the  writer  improvised 
a  successfui  Substitute  in  the  form  of  the  larva;  of  the 
common  gnat  {Culex  pipiens),  and  other  water  insects.  A 
much  lai^er  type,  obtained  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  often 
exhibited  in  aquaria,  is  the  Branched  Sea-Horse  {Hip- 
pocampus  ramolosus),  omamcnted  about  the  head  and  neck 
with  long  filamentous  processes  that  may  be  likened  to 
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a  mane.  In  an  allied,  but  still  more  extraordinary 
Australian  type  {Phylhpteryx  eques),  represented  in  thc 
accompanying  engraving  {Fig.  24),  Icaflike  appendages  of 
the  intcgument  are  produced  so  luxuriantly  from  various 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  body  that  the  animal  U 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  branch  of  sea-weed. 


SUB-ORDER  N.—Pleclognatki. 

Body  covered  with  simple  scales,  scutcs  or  spines,  plls 
pectinate,  g^U  opening  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins,  very 
narrow  ;  a  soft  dorsal  fin  devcloped  posteriorly  opposite  to  a 
corresponding  anal  one  ;  ventral  fins  abscnt,  or  reduced  to 
onc  or  more  spines ;  air-bladdcr  without  a  pneumatic 
duct 

FAMILY  I.— FlLE-FlSHES     {Scleredermi). 

Jaws  armed  with  distinct  teeth.  Skin  with  scutes,  or 
rough ;  Clements  of  spinous  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  usually 
present. 

The  fish  belonging  to  this  group  are  essentially  inhabi- 
tants  of  thc  tropica!  seas,  solitary  individuals  representing 
two  species,  the  spotted  File-fish  {Bulistes  maculaltij),  No. 
190,  and  the  Mediterrancan  File-fish  (B.  capriscus),'No.  igi, 
having  on  rare  occasions  been  taken  as  stragglers  in  British 
waters.  Thcy  are  oblong  compressed  forms,  remarkable  for 
tbe  simple  slit-like  opening  to  the  gill  cavity.thc  armaturcof 
their  body,  which  consists  of  dosely  apposcd  polygonal 
plates  in  place  of  overlapping  scales  and  for  the  modificatioa 
of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  which  consists  somewhat  ailer 
the  manner  of  the  Trumpct-fish  (Cenlriscus),  of  an  anterior 
abnormally    developed    spine,   and   two   or    thrce    other 
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very  much  shorter  rays.  This  peculiarly  shaped  fin 
has  in  some  localities  won  for  these  species  the  populär 
title  of  "  Trigger-fishes."  Examples  of  both  of  these  two 
varieties  are  among  the  desiderata  yet  needed  to  complete 
the  collection  of  British  species  contained  in  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Pisciculture,  The  curious  Trunk-fishes,  genus 
Ostracion^  having  their  bodies  encased  in  a  complete  cara- 
pace  of  variously  omamented  tesselated  plates,  are  exotic 
members  of  the  same  family,  of  which  one  species  (O,  quad- 
ricornis)  has  been  doubtfully  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
on  one  or  two  occasions  off  the  Comish  coast. 


FAMILY  IL— Globe  and  SüN-Fishes  (Gymnodontidce). 

Body  more  or  less  shortened ;  the  bones  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  coalescing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
trenchant  beak  without  any  arming  teeth  ;  no  spinous 
dorsal  and  no  ventral  fins ;  the  second  or  soft  dorsal, 
caudal  and  anal  fins  closely  approximate. 

Of  the  Globe-fishes  but  one  species,  Pennant's  Globe-fish 
{Tetrodon  longicephalus)^  No.  192,  has  been  rarely  captured 
on  the  south  coast  of  England  and  Ireland  Its  chief 
peculiarity  lies  in  its  capacity  to  distend  a  considerable 
area  of  its  skin  in  the  region  of  the  thorax,  through  the 
imbibition  of  air  or  water,  into  an  almost  globular  shape, 
after  the  manner  of  a  huge  crop.  The  surface  thus  dis- 
tended  is  armed  with  thickly-set  defensive  spines,  lead- 
ing  the  way  to  the  tropical  Globe  or  Porcupine-fishes 
{Diodon)y  in  which  the  entire  body  is  beset  with  formidable 
spines,  and  distensible  at  will  into  a  spheroidal  form.  The 
inflated  skins  of  these  fish  are  largely  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  the  purpose  of  making  ornamental  lantems.  Of  the 
species  known  as  Sun-fishes,  included  in  the  same  family 
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group,  one  variety,  the  Short  Sun-fish  {Ortkagoriscus  mola), 
No.  193,  is  not  unfrequently  taken  during  the  summerand 
autumn  months  in  British  waters,  the  second  form,  or  Oblong 
Sun-fish  (0.  truncatus),  No.  194,  being  much  more  rare. 
Both  specics  share  the  remarkable  feature  of  having  the 
posterior  region  abruptly  truncated,  resembHng  in  this 
respect  an  ordinary  fish  cut  in  half;  the  tail  is  almost 
obliterated  or  reducedtoamere  frill-like  border,  continuous 
with  which  are  produced  from  above  and  beneatb  the  laige 


wo.  35. — SUN-FISH  (OrtkagoriiCHS  tniiuatm). 

equal-sized  dorsal  and  anal  uns,  Both  spccies  attain  to 
large  dimensions,  a  measurcmcnt  of  from  six  to  eight  feet, 
with  a  weight  of  several  hundredweight,  being  frequently 
attained  to.  Casts  of  scvcral  fine  specimens  of  the  short 
Sun-fish  (O.  mola)  will  be  found  in  the  Buckland  Museum. 
The  colours  of  a  young  example  of  this  species  forwarded 
alive  to  the  writer  from  Mevagissey,  Comwall,  by  Mr. 
Matthias  Dünn,  a  few  years  since,  were  brilliant  silver 
variegated  with  irregulär  blotches  and  bands  of  flesh- 
pink. 
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ORDER  II.— Ganoidei. 

Skeleton  partly  cartilaginous,  partly  ossified ;  the  optic 
nerves  forming  a  chiasma,  not  decussating ;  the  aortic  bulb 
provided  with  but  a  single  row  of  valves ;  the  intestine 
with  a  Spiral  valve ;  branchiae  free  ;  the  gill  cavity  covered 
by  a  gill-cover. 


FAMILY  I,— StüRGEON  Tribe    {Acipenserida). 

Skeleton  partly  cartilaginous  ;  the  integument  naked, 
er  protected  by  osseous  bucklers ;  the  caudal  fin  un- 
symmetrical;  heterocereal ;  the  snout  produced  above  and  in 
front  of  the  mouth,  four  barbels  disposed  in  a  transverse 
row  developed  from  its  lower  side ;  the  mouth  small, 
toothlesSy  highly  protractile;  air-bladder  large,  communi- 
cating  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  Ösophagus. 

The  Broad-nosed  Sturgeon  {Acipenser  ntaculosus\  No. 
19s,  and  the  Common  Sturgeon  {A.  sturio),  No.  196,  are 
the  only  British  examples  of  the  Ganoid  fishes,  represented 
at  the  present  day  by  some  half-a-dozen  remarkable  exotic 
genera,  but  which  in  older  Geological  times  were  among 
the  most  abundant  of  the  finny  tribes.  The  Sturgeons 
are  either  exclusively  inhabitants  of  fresh  water  or  migrate 
periodically  from  the  sea  into  the  larger  rivers  to  deposi  t 
their  spawn.  Both  of  the  above-named  species  attain  to  a 
large  size,  a  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet  being  an  ordinary 
measurement  of  the  common  sort,  while  the  broad-nosed 
variety  is  stated  to  grow  to  over  twice  these  dimensions. 
The  flesh  of  the  Sturgeon  is  much  esteemed  by  some  as  an 
article  of  food  In  Russia,  where  the  two  British  and  other 
allied  forms  are    so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a  most 


important  fishery,  the  delicacy  known  as  "Caviare"  is 
prepared  from  the  roes,  while  isinglass  is  manufactured 
from  the  inner  iining  of  their  air-bladders,  Living  ex- 
ainples  of  the  Common  Sturgeon  have  been  frequently 
acclimatiscd  in  aquaria ;  one  over  six  feet  long  has  now 
been  a  resident  for  many  years  in  one  of  the  larger  tanks, 
sixty  fcct  in  lenglh,  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  as  also  a 
shoal  of  small  specimens,  two  of  which  have  been  kindly 
spared  by  the  authorities,  and  are  now  on  view  in  the 
Aquarium  Corridor  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  In  cap- 
tivity  thcy   feed   voraciously   on   the   common    lug-worm 


nc.  i6.— sTuacEON  {Aei/mier  U 


{Arenicola),  using  their  snouts  and  dependent  barbeU  with 
much  dexterity  in  groping  for  and  detecting  the  presence  of 
their  favourite  food  ;  this  is  immediately  seized  by  the  pro- 
trusibie  tubulär  mouth.  which,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  retractcd  out  of  sight  beneath  the  projecting  snouL  The 
Stut^eon  was  originally  denominatcd  a  Koyal  fish,  and  by 
an  Act  of  Edward  II.,  now  in  abeyancc,  but  still  unrepealed, 
was  claimed  as  the  property  of  the  Crown, 

Gasts  of  adult  examples  of  both  of  the  two  British  species 
and  sevcral  preserved  specimens  will  be  found  in  the 
Buckland  Museum. 
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ORDER  III. — Elasmobranchiata. 

Skeleton  entirely  cartilaginous  ;  tail  unsymmetrical 
(heterocercal)^  the  upper  lobe  being  the  more  pfoduced  ; 
branchia  attached  to  the  skia  by  tbeir  outer  margins  with 
usually  several  intervening  giltopenings  (deciduous  external 
gills  developed  in  the  embryo);  the  aortic  bulb  provided  with 
several  series  of  valves ;  ova  large,  few  in  number„  impreg- 
nated,  and  in  many  instances  developed  within  a  uterine 
cavity. 

SUBORDER  \.—Holocephala. 

Gill-opening  Single,  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  skin ;  the 
maxillary  and  palatal  apparatus  coalescent  with  the  skull ; 
teeth  few  in  number. 

The  Arctic  Chimera,  Rabbit-fish,  or  King  of  the  Her- 
ringS;  as  it  is  popularly  called  {Chimcera  monstrosd),  No. 
197,  is  the  only  representative  of  the  Holocephalous  division 
of  the  Elasmobranch  fishes  taken  in  British  waters,  and 
then  upon  very  rare  occasions,  it  being  more  strictly  an 
inhabitant  of  the  deep  and  colder  waters  of  the  polar  seas. 
From  the  ordinary  sharks,  with  which  in  many  anatomical 
points  it  closely  agrees,  it  differs  most  essentially  in  the 
possession  of  a  Single  griH^pening,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  dentition,  the  conspicuous  teeth  being  but  four  in 
number,  two  above  and  two  beneath,  their  contour,  in 
addition  to  their  number,  much  resembling  the  incisors  of  a 
rabbit  A  sharp  and  formidable  spine  arms  the  front 
border  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  in  the  male  a  remarkable 
erectile  spiniferous  appendage  is  developed  from  the  front 
of  the  head ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  which  is  very 
long,  tapers  off  gradually  to  the  fineness  of  a  thread.    The 
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lai^e  eyes,  which  in  freshiy  caught  examples  are  of  a 
brillfant  sea-green  hue,  seem  special ly  adapted  for  its 
accredited  deep-water  habitat  An  exccllent  cast  of  the 
Arctic  Chimera,  made  from  a  specimtn  captured  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  will  be  found  in  the  Buckland  Coltection, 
A  length  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  represents 
the  ordinary  measurement  of  thJs  species. 


SUB-ORDER.  II.— Sharks  and  Rays    {Plagioslomata). 

Gill-openings  five  to  seven  in  number ;  palatal  apparatus 
united  to  the  skull  through  the  intermedium  of  a  Suspen- 
sorium ;  the  teeth  numerous. 


DIVISION  I.— Shark  Tribe  {Selaekoidet). 

Body  elongate  subcylindrical,  terminating  anteriorly  in 
a  more  or  less  pointed  snout,  bcneath  which  the  mouth  ia 
situated,  and  posteriorly  in  a  powerful  flexible  blade-Iikc 
tail ;  gill-openings  lateral. 

Although  usually  relegated  by  the  populär  mind  to  the 
seas  of  the  tropics,  a  very  considerable  number  of  Sharks 
either  permanently  inhabJt,  or  more  or  less  frequently  visit. 
British  waters.  Including  the  Dog-fishes,  whose  anatomical 
stnicture  is  essentially  identical  with  that  of  the  larger 
Sharks,  no  less  than  sixtecn  species  claim  admission  upon 
the  British  list,  the  order  assigncd  to  them  in  the  leading 
ichlhyological  text-books  being  as  follows  : — The  Blue 
Shark  {Carcharias  glaucus),  No  19S,  a  rapacious  species 
gTowing  from  etghl  or  ten  to  upwards  of  fourtecn  feet  in 
length,  not  unfrequent  off  our  coasts  so  far  north  as  the 
Orkneys  during  the  summer  months,  and  which  on  rare 
occasioas  has  been  known  to  attack  the  human  spedes. 


1 
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The  Toper,  or  White  Hound  {Galeus  canis),  No.  199,  some- 
tixnes  attains  to  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  in  shape  and 
aspect  much  resembles  the  Picked  Dog-fish  {Acanthias 
vulgaris)^  No.  210,  excepting  that  the  defensive  spines 
stationed  in  front  of  the  two  dorsal  fins  are  in  this  species 
entirely  wanting.  The  Hammer-headed  Shark  (Zygasna 
mallens\  No.  200,  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
tropical  seas,  is  a  very  rare  visitant  to  our  shores,  remark- 
able  for  the  lateral  elong^tion  of  the  orbital  processes  of  the 
skull,  that  communicate  to  the  head  its  characteristic  ham« 
mer-like  contour,  and  upon  the  extremities  of  which  the  eyes 
are  developed,  the  visual  ränge  of  the  üsh  by  this  arrangement 
being  greatly  increased  The  cast  of  a  small  exotic  example 
of  this  species,  which  grows  to  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  will  be  found  in  the  Buckland  Museum,  It  is  usually 
described  as  among  the  most  ferocious  examples  of  the 
Shark  tribe,  though  authentic  records  seem  wanting  to  show 
that  man  has  been  the  subject  of  its  attacks.  The  Skate- 
toothed  Shark,  or  Smooth  Hound  (Mustdus  vulgaris),  No. 
201,  is  among  the  smaller  species,  rarely  exceeding  a 
length  of  three  or  four  feet  In  common  with  the  Toper 
and  Ficked  Dog-üsh,  it  has  frequently  been  acclimatised  in 
the  tanks  of  our  larger  aquaria.  In  the  year  1875  a  pair  of 
these  fish,  male  and  female,  were  captured  the  same  night 
in  Mr.  Parry  Evans*  Salmon  Weir  at  Colwyn  Bay,  North 
Wales,  and  secured  by  the  writer  for  the  Manchester 
Aquarium«  Soon  after  arriving  at  their  destination,  the 
female  gave  birth  to  eleven  young  ones,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  one  example  which  was  apparently  devoured  by 
the  male  fish,  were  successfully  reared.  The  name  of  Skate- 
toothed  Shark  has  been  conferred  upon  this  fish  with 
reference  to  the  flattened  tesselated  character  of  the  teeth, 
which  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Rays  and  Skates 
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than  theusually  sharp-pointed.trenchant  weaponsof  the  ordl- 
naiy  Sharks,  The  cast  of  a  female  with  its  newi y  bom  litter 
of  young,  similar  to  the  one  Just  described,  is  on  view  in  the 
Buckland  Museum,  The  Porbeagle,  or  Beaumaris  Shark, 
as  tt  is  occasionally  called  {Lamua  corratbkä),  No.  202,  is 
by  no  means  unfrequcnt  on  the  southern  and  westem 
coastsof  England  and  Scotland  ;  though  rarelysurpassinga 
length  of  six  or  dght  fect,  it  possesses  all  the  characters 
of  the  most  predadous  specics,  and  is  armed  with  a  vety 
formidable  array  of  trenchant  recurved  teetli,  Several  casts 
of  this  species  are  cxhibited  in  the  Buckland  Museum,  and 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Fisheries  Rxhibition,  May  I2tli, 
1 883,  a  specialen  about  four  feet  long  was  exposed  to  view  on 
one  of  the  stalls  In  the  fish  market  Among  the  more  remark' 
able  members  of  the  Shark  tribe  must  be  mentioned  the 
Fox-Shark,  orThresher(^Ä'^f«£Wi'«^WLr),  Na  203,  the  strik- 
ing  feature  in  which  is  the  enormous  developmcnt  of  the 
Upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  which  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a 
scythc,  and  whose  length  equals  or  excecds  that  of  one-balf 
of  the  fish's  body.  This  formidable  appendagc  it  is 
asserted  the  Fox  Shark  uses  with  tcrriblc  effect  in  its 
attacks  upon  various  of  the  larger  Whales,  with  whom  it  is 
said  to  wage  a  constant  feud,  its  ally  in  arms  being  the 
Sword-fish  (Xipkias),  which  attacks  the  Whalc  from 
beneath  while  the  Sharks.  leaping  out  of  the  water.  fall 
upon  the  Cctaccan  from  above.  In  accordancc  with  the 
latest  observations  there  is,  howcvcr,  rcason  to  belicvc  that  it 
is  anothcr  Cctacean  the  QiXzm^\x^(_Delphinus gladiator)\}aA 
is  usually  the  aggressor  and  which  has  betn  mtstaken  for  the 
Shark.  Casts  of  the  Thresher,  including  that  of  an  cxample' 
thirteen  fcct  six  inches  long,  capturcd  in  the  Mackere!  aeU 
off  Folkcstone  in  Octobcr  1867,  may  bc  secn  in  the  Buckland 
Museum. 
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The  Basking-Shark,  or  Sun-fish,  as  it  is  sometimes  incor- 
rectly  tenned  (SeUuhi  maximus\  is  the  largest  of  our  British 
fish,  not  unfrequently  exceeding  a  length  of  thirty  feet.      It 
makes  a  regulär  migration  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
and  westem  isles  of  Scotland  during  the  spring  months  of 
the  year,  and  on  account  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  the 
oil  obtainable  from  its  liver  is  the  object  in  such  localities 
of  an  important  fishery.    Although  of  such  enormous  bulk, 
it  is  a  very  quiet  and  inoiTensive  species,  armed  with  teeth 
scarcely  larger  than  those  of  an  ordinary  Dog-fisL     A  fine 
preserved  example  of  this  species  has  been  recently  added 
to  the  coUection  now  in  course  of  transfer  from  the  British 
to  the  adjacent  New  Natural  History  Museum.     The  fish 
takes  its  names  as  above  given  from  its  habit  of  basking  in 
the  sun  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  under  which  condi- 
tions  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  harpooners.     The  Six- 
gilled  Shark  {Notidanus  grisens)^  No.  205  ;  the  Centrina 
(Centrina  sabriani)f  No.  209  ;  the  Black  Shark  (ßpinax  niger) 
No.  210 ;  the  Greenland  Shark  (Lcemargus  borealis),  No.  212  ; 
and  the  Spinous  Shark   {Echinorhinus  spinosus)^  No.  213, 
are  among  the  larger  forms  that  are  but  rarely  taken  in 
British  waters  ;  the  cast  of  a  fine  example  of  the  last-named 
species,  between  seven  and  eight  feet  long,  will  be  found 
in  the  Buckland  Museum,    The  remaining  British  Sharks, 
including  the  Lesser  Spotted  Dog-fish,  or  Rough  Hound 
(Scyllium  canicula),  No.  206;  the    Larger  Spotted  Dog- 
fish,  or  Nurse  Hound    (5.    stellaris)^    No .  207 ;  and  the 
Black-mouthed  Dog-fish  {Pristiurus  melanostomus),  No.  208, 
are  all  of  relative  small  size,  not  exceeding  from  three  to 
four  or  five  feet  in  length,  accustomed  to  prey  upon  Crus- 
tacea  and  other  animals  inhabiting  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  are  for  this  reason  known  as  "  Ground  Sharks."   The 
two  first-named  species,  which  are  beautifuUy  spotted  with 
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black  upon  a  tawny  ground,  after  the  manner  of  a  leopard, 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  artificial  conditions  of  a 
marine  aquarium,  and  breed  freely  in  the  tanks.  Contrary 
to  the  preceding'  forms  which  are  all  viviparous,  these 
Ground  Sharks  deposit  eggs,  usually  two  at  a  time,  enclosed 
in  horny  cases  several  inches  long,  not  unlikethose  of  the 
Skates,  but  having  their  extremJties  produced  into  long 
cord-like  tendrils  which  during  deposition  are  wound  tightly 
round  stones,  sea-weeds,  and  other  submarine  objects,  the 
eggs  bcing  thus  securely  anchored  until  the  escape  of  the 
young  fish.  The  gradual  development  of  the  embryo 
Dog-fish,  which  in  its  earlier  days  possesses  tufted  external 


□-FISH  {ScylUum  ilcllarii). 


gilts,  like  a  Tadpole,  may  be  distinctly  observed  through  the 
more  transparent  egg-cases,  and  affbrds  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  cxhibitions  furnishcd  by  a  well« 
ordered  aquarium.  The  Spotted  Dog-fish  are  cssentially 
noctumal  in  thcir  habits,  rarcly  activc,  unlcss  when  fcd  or  dis- 
turbed,  during  broad  daylight,  but  waking  into  life  with  the 
approach  of  dusk,  and  then  swimming  swiftly  to  and  fro  of 
around  thcir  tanks  with  a  pcculiarly  graceful  gliding  motion. 
The  eye-covcrings  in  these  fish  are  remarkably  complex ; 
within  the  first  or  outer  eyelid,  which  cIo.^cs  upwards 
Uke  that  of  a  bird,  is  a  second  protcctive  envelope,  acting 
as  a  diaphragm,  and  which  throughout  the  day  is,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  narrow  oblique  slit,  entirely  closed  over  the 
true  eye.  When  darkness  has  fully  set  in,  this  diaphragm 
is  completely  retracted,  leaving  the  eyebaü  free  and  gleam- 
ing  like  that  of  a  cat  or  other  nocturna!  mammal.  This 
phenomenon,  observed  by  the  writer  of  examples  in  the 
Brighton  and  Manchester  Aquaria,  may  be  corroborated 
by  an  examination  of  the  specimcns  now  on  view  in  the 
Exhibition  tanks.  In  the  Skates,  presently  described,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  very  beautifuliy  constructed  fimbriated 
membrane  takes  the  place  of  the  diaphragm  that  covers 
the  eye  of  the  Spotted  Dog-fish, 


The  last  upon  the  h'st  of  the  Shark  tribe  is  the  Monk-fish 
or  Angel-fish  {Rhina  squatina).  No.  Z14,  which  in  its 
flattened  form,  and  the  great  development  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  closely  approaches  the  Rays,  the  lateral  position  of  its 
gill-openings,  partly  hid  by  the  pectoral  fins,  being  how- 
ever  accepted  by  ichthyologists  as  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  its  retention  among  the  prescnt  group,  Addi- 
tional  evidence  in  support  of  its  preponderating  affinitics 
in  the  same  direction  is  afforded  by  its  mode  of  locomotion 
in  the  water,  observed  by  the  writer  of  examples  in  aquaria, 
and  which  is  entirely  that  of  a  Shark,  being  effected  by  the 

\ 
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powerfui  sculling  actlon  of  the  oar-like  tail,  and  not  by  thc 
aid  of  the  pectora!  fins,  as  in  the  Rays.     In  recognition 

of  the  intermediate  positions  it  occupies  between  these  two 
groups,  it  is  in  some  localities  dislinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Shark-Ray ;  the  Fiddle-fish  and  the  Kingstone  arc 
other  local  titles,  the  first  suggestive  of  its  pecuüar  form,  by 
which  it  U  locally  known  to  fisherraen.  Those  of  the  Monk 
and  Angel-fish  have  bcen  conferred  upon  it  respectively 
with  reference  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  rounded 
hcad  and  pectoral  fins  to  a  monk's  hood  and  cowl,  or  of 
the  last-named  structures  to  the  wings  of  a  seraph.  As 
acciitnatised  in  aquaria  it  has  been  found  to  be  an  essen- 
tially  nocturnal  spedes,  reposing  sluggishly  on  the  sand  or 
shinglc  at  the  bottom  of  its  tank,  and  unless  disturbed 
cxercising  its  locomotive  functions  only  after  darkness  has 
sct  in,  Some  üne  casts  of  this  species  are  on  view  in  thc 
Buckland  CoUection. 


DIVISION  II.— Skates  and  Rays  {Bafoidei). 

Body  greatly  depressed  ;  gül-openings  ventral,  five  in 
number;  the  pectoral  fins  usually  enormously  devetopcd 
around  the  (lattened  trunk  ;  terminating  posteriorly  in  a 
thin  and  slender  tail,  upon  which  ihe  dorsal  fins,  if  prescnt, 
are  dcveloped  ;  spiracles  always  present. 

The  flattened  form  of  the  ordinary  Skates  and  Rays 
with  their  huge  pectoral  fins  and  attenuatc  tail  is  too 
familiär  to  need  elaborate  description,  Among  them,  how- 
evcr,  are  included  sevcral  highly  specialised  types  which 
demand  closer  attention.  As  such  are  the  Torpedocs, 
Electric  Rays,  or  Cramp-fishes,  as  they  are  somctimcs 
called,  of  which  two  species,  the  Piain  Torpedo  {Tinf^ 
Jubetans),  No.  2]  5,  and  the  Spotted  Torpedo  (7*.  marmerdta). 
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No.  216,  are  occasionally  taken  in  British  waters,  theirhead- 
quarters  being  the  Mediterranean  and  tropical  seas,  The 
remarkable  feature  conceming  these  fish  is  their  possession 
of  a  complex  electrical  apparatus.  This  apparatus, 
which  is  developed  in  equal  proportions  on  each  side  of 
the  anterior  region  of  the  body,  consists,  as  described  by 
Professor  Huxley  (' Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals'),  "of 
nearly  parallel  lameils  of  connective  tissue,  enclosing  small 
Chambers,  in  which  He  what  are  termed  the  electrical  plates. 
These  are  cellular  structures,  on  one  face  of  which  the  final 


IG.   29.- 


(ToTfcdo  ktbaatu). 


ramifications  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  electrical  organs 
are  distributed.  In  the  Torpedo  the  nerves  of  the  electrical 
Organs  proceed  from  the  fifth  pair  and  from  the  '  electric 
lobe '  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  appears  to  be  deve- 
loped at  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric."  When  laid  open 
with  the  dissecting  knife  this  electrical  apparatus  presents 
to  the  ordinary  observer  much  the  appearance  of  a  honey- 
comb,  being  composed,  as  viewed  from  above,  of  numer- 
OU3  perpendicularly-set  hexagonal  compartments,  the  wax 
walls  cf  the  honeycomb  being  represented  by  a  gelatinous 
menibrane  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  containing  within  them. 
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a  transparent  fluid  of  jelly-like  consistence,  Finer  trans- 
verse  partitions  or  septa  "  the  electrical  platcs  "  subdivide 
the  hcxagonal  compartments  into  smaller  Chambers  which 
subserve  the  purpose  of  störe  ceUs,  after  the  maöner  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  in  these  the  electricity,  converted  from 
excess  nervous  energy,  is  stored  up  for  use,  There  can  be 
but  Httle  doubt  that  the  Torpedo  employs  its  formidable 
battery  for  disabling  and  securing  food  which  it  is  too 
inactive  to  capture  by  ordinary  means. 

This  interpretation  is  substantially  supported  by  the  fact 
that  large  active  fish,  such  as  Salmon  of  four  or  five  pounds 
weight,  Eels  and  other  specics,  have  been  taken  from  the 
stomachs  of  fuU-grown  Torpedoes,  showing  no  tracc  of 
a  struggle,  as  woutd  have  been  inevitably  apparent  had 
the  captor  been  an  Angler,  Monk-fish,  or  other  ordinary 
ground-frequcnting  spccies  of  similar  size.  Scveral  casts 
of  the  Torpedo,  some  illustrating  the  aspect  and  position  of 
the  eicctric  apparatus,  will  be  found  in  the  Buckland 
Museum.  Of  the  typical  Skates  and  Rays,  genus  Raia,  as 
many  as  eight  species  are  included  in  the  British  list,  thcse 
varying  aniong  each  other  chicfly  with  respect  to  their 
markings,  the  greater  or  less  development  upon  their  Upper 
surfacc  of  dtfensive  spines,  and  in  the  contour  of  their 
snout-like  anterior  regions.  The  spccies  that  have  to  bc 
ihus  enumerated  are,  the  Thornback  Ray  {Rata  clavata), 
No.  2i;  ;  the  Spotted  Ray  (R.  maculata),  No.  2l8;  the 
Starry  Ray  (Ä.  radiaia),  No.  219  ;  the  Sandy  Ray  {R.  eir- 
cularis),  No.  220;  the  Common  or  Blue  Skate  (R.  boHs), 
No.  221  ;  the  Bordered  Ray  (/?.  marginata),  No.  222  ;  the 
Shagreen  Ray  (R.  Jullonica),  No.  223  :  and  the  Long-nosed 
Skate  {R.  vomer),  No.  224.  All  of  these  Rays  exhibit  in 
common  that  remarkable  method  of  locomotion,  through 
the  llapping  action  of   their  large  pcctoral  fins,  whJcb 
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confers  so  much  grace  upon  their  movements  in  the  water, 
and  which  may  bc  more  suitably  likened  to  the  flight  of 
some  heavy-winged  bird,  such  as  a  Heran,  than  to  the 
swinuning  action  of  an  ordinary  fish.  The  simile  here 
suggested  is  yet  further  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  long  slender  tail  of  the  Ray,  dependent  in  the  rear 
while  the  fish  is  swimming,  bears  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blancc-,  and  fiilfils  the  saiiic  function  as  the  long  extendcd 


1  (Rata  niücu/ata). 


legs  of  the  Heron  or  other  Grallatoria!  bird  during  flight,  it 
being  subservent  in  Uke  manner  for  balancing  and  steering 
purposes.  The  Rays,  like  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  deposit 
their  eggs  enclosed  singly  in  large  oblong  membranous 
cases,  the  four  corners  of  which  are  produced  into  simple 
tags  like  the  four  handles  of  a  butcher's  tray,  in  place  of 
into  long  flexible  cord-like  filaments.  These  cases,  when 
empty,  having  the  aspect  and  colour  of  gutta-percha,  and 
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popularly  known  as  "  Skate-barrows,"  or  "pixie's  purses," 
are  among  the  "commoner  objects  of  the  sea-shore,"  Icft 
with  the  flötsam  and  jetsam  of  the  ocean  when  the  tide 
goes  down. 

The  Sting  Ray  or  V'X^-^aXt&iTrygan pasiinacd),  No.  225. 
is  remarkable  among  the  Skate  tribe  from  the  circumstance 
that  one  or  two  long  sharply  serrated  spines  are  developed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  tail  in  place  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 
In  life,  as  observed  of  examples  in  aquaria,  the  tail  with 
its  spines  is  elevated  above  the  back  after  the  manner  of 
the  tail  of  a  Scorpion,  and  coostitutes  a  very  formidable 


offensive  and  defensive  weapon.  with  which  the  fish  can 
deal  lacerated,  extremely  painful,  and  even  dangerous 
wounds.  The  spines  of  certain  exotic  species  are  utiliscd 
by  the  natives  of  Polyncsia  and  various  savage  tribcs  as 
barbs  for  thcir  arrows,  spears,  and  other  weapons.  A  fine 
cxamplc  of  the  Sting  Ray  is  contained  among  the  spirit- 
preservcd  scrics  forming  the  Day  CoHection,  casts  bcing 
also  on  view  in  the  Bucklfind  Museum.  A  close  ally  of 
this  type,  but  a  much  larger  and  rarer  form  is  the  Eagle 
Ray  {Myliabatis  aqttila),  No.  226,  bcaring  like  the  last* 
named  species  a  formidable  defensive  spioe,  but  haviiig  s 
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slender  tail  developed  in  the  form  of  a  cord  or  whip  to  as 
much  as  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  body  ; 
specimens  measuring  no  less  than  fifteen  feet  across  their 
extended  fins,  with  a  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  and 
upwardSy  have  not  unfrequently  been  recorded.  The  cast  of 
a  small  example  of  this  species  is  included  in  the  Buckland 
CoUection.  The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  formidable 
in  point  of  size  among  the  group  now  under  discussion,  is 
the  huge  Ox  Ray  or  Horned  Ray  {Dicerobatis  giorna),  No. 
227,  so  called  on  account  of  the  two  hom-like  processes 
of  the  integument  that  are  developed  in  front  of  the  head. 
Although  small  examples  measuring  but  a  few  feet  in 
breadth  have  been  driven  as  Wanderers  to  our  shores,  in 
the  tropical  seas  which  are  its  native  home  it  attains  to  the 
enormous  proportions  of  ten  or  twelve  hundredweight,  with 
a  breadth  across  its  expanded  fins  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
Upon  the  Italian  coasts,  where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Vacca,  or  Cow,  and  also  that  of  the  Manta-fish  and 
Devil-fish,  it  is  held  in  g^eat  dread  by  the  divers  for  sponges 
and  coraly  whom  the  fish  is  said  to  attack,  hovering  over 
and  debarring  their  efforts  to  regain  the  surface,  and  after- 
wards  probably  devouring  them,  the  gape  of  the  larger 
examples,  as  in  certain  Sharks,  being  sufficiently  wide  as  to 
easily  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  human  being. 


ORDER  IV. — Lamprey  Tribe  (Marsipobranchii). 

Skeleton  entirely  cartilaginous,  spinal  column  consisting 
of  a  thick  persistent  notochord  enveloped  in  a  sheath  but 
devoid  of  vertebral  centra ;  no  real  jaws,  the  mouth  circular 
suctorial,armed  withhomy  teeth,  and  frequently  strengthened 
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by  a  basket-like  cartilaginous  framework;  no  pectoral  or 
pelvic  limbs  ;  branchial  apparatus  consisting  on  each  side  of 
seven  sacs,  which  open  externally  by  as  many  distinct  aper- 
tures  and  communicate  on  thc  inner  side  with  the  pharynx, 
The  Lampreys,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
lowest  recognisable  order  of  true  fishes,  arc  easüy  distin- 
guished  by  their  cel-like  contour,  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
jawless  mouths,  which  are  usually  so  modified  as  to  form 
a  powerful  adhesive  sucker,  by  their  want  of  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins,  and  by  the  numerou?  gill-openings  developcd 
along  the  sldes  of  the  head,  Of  British  representatives  of 
this  Order  there  are  as  many  as  four  specics.     Of  thcse  the 
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Sea  Lamprey  {Pelramyson  marinus),  No,  228,  is  a  largc 
form  growing  to  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet.  and  mottied 
with  ycllow  and  black  much  after  the  manner  of  thc 
Murcena.  Although  passing  most  of  its  time  in  the  sea,  it 
migrates  in  the  spring  months  up  our  lai^cr  rivers  to  spawn, 
and  is  oflen  at  such  seasons  taken  in  large  quantitics.  A 
fine  specimcn  of  this  fish  is  shown  in  the  Day  CollcctJon. 
The  River  Lamprey  or  Lampern  {Petromyzon  ßHviatilis), 
No.  229,  a  smaller  species,  rarely  exceeding a  length  of  twelvc 
or  fiftc«n  inches,  colour  slate  grey  above  and  whitish  bcncath, 
is  still  tolerably  abundant  in  the  Thamcs,  and  was  formcrly 
cxported  alivc  in  prodigious  quantities  for  the  purposes  of 
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bait  to  the  Dutch  fishermen.  Twelve  hundred  thousand 
represents  the  number  recorded  as  having  been  thus  sent 
away  from  this  river  alone  in  a  single  year.  The  Sand-pride 
or  Mud  Lamprey  {P.  branchialis),  No.  230,  is  a  yet  smaller 
fish  about  the  length  of  a  moderate-sized  worm,  and  not 
thicker  than  a  pipe  stem,  that  is  Hkewise  an  exclusively 
fluviatile  form,  addicted  to  burying  itself  deeply  among  the 
mud  and  ooze  of  our  large  rivers,  and  spawning  like  its 
congeners  during  the  spring  months  of  the  year.  The  last  of 
the  Lamprey  types  is  the  Glutinous  Hag  or  Borer  {Myxine 
ghitiftosa),  No.  231,  having  its  mouth  furnished  with  eight 
cirrhose  processes,  and  so  constituted  that  it  can  bore  its 
way  into  the  bodies  of  dead,  and  some  say  living  fish,  upon 
whose  flesh  it  then  feeds,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bones  and 
skin  intact  An  example  of  this  species,  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  taken  on  the  Eastem  counties  coast-line,  is  among 
the  desiderata  of  the  South  Kensing^on  CoUection. 


ORDER  V.— Lancelets  (Pharyngobranchii). 

Primitive  spinal  axis  or  notochord  extending  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body ;  no  limbs,  skull,  brains,  auditory, 
or  renal  organs,  as  in  the  higher  Vertebrata  ;  the  heart  a 
simple  tube ;  the  liver  succulan 

But  a  Single  type,  the  Lancelet  or  Amphioxus  {Amphioxus 
lanc€olatus\  No.  232,  represents  this  lowest  organised,  but 
at  the  same  time  exceedingly  interesting  and  important, 
Order  of  the  Vertebrata,  It  is  a  compressed  lanceolate  form 
not  exceeding  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  perfectly  trans- 
parent when  living,  possessing  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure  no  distinct  head,  eyes,  limbs,  dermal  covering,  or  other 
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feature  common  to  ordinary  fishes,  with  the  exception  that 
a  slender  fold  of  integument  representing  a  nidimentaiy 
dorsal  fin  is  developed  along  the  back,  and  that  the  body  sub- 
stance  is  similarly  divided  by  faint  oblique  Hnes  Jnto  distinct 
muscie  regions  or  "myotomes."  The  mouth  is  a  largish 
oval  aperture  developed  beneath  the  anterior  termination 
of  the  body,  and  having  its  margin  bordered  with  a  series  of 
delicate  ciliated  tentacles.  The  mouth  conducts  to  a  lai^ely 
dilated  pharynx  perforated  with  numerous  clefts,  the  walls 
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of  which  are  richly  ciliated,  and  have  the  blood  vessels  dis- 
tributed  upon  thera  after  the  manner  of  the  pharynx  of  an 
Ascidian.  Following  upon  the  pharynx  isa  simple  stomacb 
or  gastric  cavity  that  passes  into  a  straight  intestine  and 
terminales  near  the  root  of  tlie  tail  in  the  anal  aperture. 
Such  are  the  leading  features  of  this  remarkable  animal, 
which,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  represents 
the  dawning  form  or  Architype  of  all  Piscine  life,  and  still 
retains  structural  features  that  unite  il  closely  with  the 
lower  classes  of  backbonelcss  animals  or  Invcrtcbrata. 
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ACCLIMATISED  EXOT  IC  FISH. 

About  twelve  varieties  of  exotic  fish  have  been  intro- 
duced  into  this  country  either  as  stock  fish  for  our  ponds  and 
rivers,  or  as  interesting  or  ornamental  forms  for  exhibition  in 
aquaria.  Among  the  first-named  category  must  be  men- 
tioned  the  American  Char  or  Brook  Trout  {Salmo  fonti- 
nalis\  which,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  page,  has  so  thriven 
and  increased  in  this  country  as  to  now  claim  a  place  among 
our  indigenous  species,  wbile  many  interesting  hybrids 
have  been  obtained  between  this  type  and  the  English 
River  Trout  {Salmo  f arid).  Another  freshwater  American 
species,  originally  imported  into  England  by  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  which  has  bred  on  his  estate  at  Romford,  is  the 
Black  Bass  {Grysies  nigricans).  In  its  native  waters  it  attains 
to  a  weight  of  six  or  eight  pounds,  and  is  much  esteemed 
both  for  the  table  and  as  a  fish  afibrding  excellent  sport. 
Some  young  examples  of  this  species,  whose  shape  and 
colour  in  this  immature  condition  are  not  unlike  those  of 
certain  varieties  of  the  Ballan  Wrass  {Labrus  ntaculatus), 
will  be  found  in  one  of  the  tanks  in  the  Buckland  Museum. 
Of  European  freshwater  fish,  the  Pike-Perch,  or  Zander 
{Perca  lucioperca),  having  the  proportions  of  a  Pike  with  the 
sharp-spined  fins  and  markings  of  a  Perch,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully  acclimatised  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  living  examples  have  been  some  years  on  view  in  the 
Brighton  Aquarium.  The  Sheet-fish  or  Welp  {Si/urus 
glanis),  inhabiting  the  European  rivers  east  of  the  Rhine^  is 
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not  unlike  the  Burbolt  or  Motella  in  shape,  but  has  as  many 
as  six  barbels  deveioped  from  the  region  of  the  mouth, 
two  of  which  are  of  extraordinary  length,  Adult  Siluri 
measure  no  Icss  than  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  with  a 
weight  of  over  lOO  Ibs.  Fine  casts  of  such  a  full-grown 
specimen  transmitted  to  Mr.  Buckland  from  Berlin,  by  Lord 
Odo  Russell,  are  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Pisciculture.  Young  livitig  Siluri  have  been  successfully 
imported  into  this  country  by  the  above-named  nobleman, 
and  likewise  by  Sir  Stephen  Lakeman,  while  at  the  timeof 
going  to  press,  May  1883,  two  or  three  smaü  examples  are 
on  view  in  the  Exhibition  Aquarium.  From  North 
America,  where  the  family  of  the  Silurida;  is  extcnsively 
represented,  a  near  ally  of  the  Shcet-fish,  the  American 
Cat-fish  (Amiurus  mZ/wj),  has  becn  obtained  by  the  writer. 
One  from  among  several  examples  so  imported  in  the  year 
1875,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Zoological  Society,  is 
still  living  in  the  Fish-house  in  their  Gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  A  Continental  variety  of  the  Carp  rivalling  the 
ordinary  Gold-fish  in  the  brilUancy  of  its  colouratiun,  but 
having  a  shorter  dorsal  (in,  and  in  contour  more  nearly  re- 
sembling  a  Roach  or  Chub,  is  the  socallcd  Golden-Orfe 
iCyprimii  orfus)  ;  this  variety,  which  was  first  successfully 
acclimatised  in  this  country  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is 
represented  by  several  fine  examples  in  the  Exhibition 
Aquarium.  Another  well  marked  Continental  variety  of  the 
Carp  family  is  the  so-called  Mirror  Carp  or  Spiegel  Carp 
{Cyprinus  specularU),  remarkable  for  having  one  or  more 
lines  of  very  large  scales  deveioped  along  the  sides  and 
back,  the  remaining  surface  of  the  skin  being  perfcctiy  soft 
and  naked.  Sometimes  these  series  of  scales  are  altogether 
abscnt,  when  the  fish  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Leather  Carp.  Living  spccimens  of  the  Mirror  Carp  are 
on  view  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  The  European  Loach 
or  Thundcr-fish  {Cobitis  fossalis)  is  a  third  conttncntal 
spccies  that  has  been  occasionally  imported  to  England. 
.As  curiosities  for  exhibition  in  aquaria  several  small 
des  of  Indian  freshwater  fishcs  have  been  broughto 
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to  this  country,  and  with  proper  appliances  for  maintaining 
the  water  at  an  equable  temperature  of  about  70°  to  80® 
Fab.,  such  as  is  afTorded  in  a  large  conservatory,  might  be 
permanently  acclimatised.  Of  the  species  which  have  so 
far  been  temporarily  maintained  may  be  mentioned  the 
Climbing  Perch  (Anabas  scandens)^  remarkable  for  having  its 
branchial  organs  so  modified  and  enlarged  that  it  is  capable 
of  leaving  its  native  element  and  moving  some  distance 
upon  land,  it  even  being  asserted  to  ascend  trees  in  search 
of  insect  food.  Living  examples  of  this  fish  were  received 
by  the  writer  some  years  since  from  Professor  Wood-Mason, 
of  the  Caicutta  Museum,  and  preserved  examples  are  on 
view  in  the  Buckland  Museum.  *  The  Gourami  or  Peacock- 
fish  {Osphromenus),  and  the  Paradise-fish  {Polyacanthus 
viridiauratus)y  two  beautifuUy  coloured  species,  having  their 
ventral  fins  reduced  to  little  beyond  a  Single  long  thread- 
like  filamenty  have  on  several  occasions  been  introduced  into 
English  aquaria,  and  are  both  remarkable  for  their  nest- 
building  habits.  The  males  of  the  former  species,  like 
those  of  the  Sticklebacks,  are  noted  for  their  pugnacity, 
and  in  common  with  other  allied  species  are  kept  spe- 
cially  by  the  natives  of  the  Malay  peninsula  for  fighting 
purposes.  The  Electric  Eel  {Gymnotus  electricus),  a  native  of 
Brazil,  growing  to  as  great  a  length  as  five  or  six  feet,  and 
that  even  surpasses  the  Torpedo  in  its  electric  properties,  has 
been  acclimatised  and  thriven  for  some  years  at  both  the 
Brighton  and  Westminster  Aquaria.  The  organs  in 
which  the  electric  energy  is  stored  up  in  this  fish  are, 
structurally,  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Torpedo,  but 
are  developed  in  pairs  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  one 
pair  along  the  back  of  the  tail  and  a  second  pair  along  the 
anal  fin,  A  small  member  of  the  Sturgeon  family,  the 
Sterlet  {Accipenser  ruthenus),  inhabiting  the  Russian  rivers, 
rarely  exceeding  a  length  of  three  feet,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table,  has  been  brought  from  Russia  and  successfully 
acclimatised  in  the  tanks  of  the  Brighton  and  Manchester 
Aquaria.  Some  of  the  examples  now  on  view  in  the  first- 
named  institution  have  been  resident  there  for  as  long  a 
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period  as  ten  years.  Two  or  three  spedmens  of  tbis  fish  have 
been  recently  secured  for  the  Exhibition  Aquarium. 
Examples  of  a  larger  Sea-Horse  than  the  very  rarely  oc- 
curring  British  form,  Hippocampus  anüquorum,  are  frequenüy 
imported  from  the  French  coast,  notably  by  Mr.  Henry 
King,  of  192  Great  Portland  Street,  for  exhibitioa  in  our 
public  aquaria.  This  spccies,  nhicli,  in  addition  to  its 
larger  size,  is  distinguished  by  the  filamentous  processes  tbat 
are  developed  in  a  mane-lfke  manner  from  its  hcad  and 
Shoulders,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Branched  Sea- 
Horse  {Hippocampus  ranulosits).  A  Singular  monstrosity  of 
the  Gold  Carp  (Cyprbms  auratut),  having  relaüvely  largc 
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projecting  eyes  and  a  widc-sprcading  lobate  tau,  long  stDce 
cultivated  in  China,  as  is  cvidenccd  by  its  frequent  occur- 
rcnce  in  the  old  paintings  and  tapestry  of  that  country,  is 
not  unfrcquently  imported  and  shown  in  aquaria.  An  ex* 
ccilcnt  engraviog  of  a  perfcctly  proportioncd  examplc  of 
this  Singular  variety,  a:>  figured  in  Dr.  Gunther's  '  Introduc- 
tton  to  the  Study  of  Ftshes,'  and  known  on  account  of  its 
projecting  eyes  by  the  title  of  the  "  Tclescope-fish,"  is,  with 
the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
the  publishers  of  the  above  work,  hcrcwith  annexcd. 
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THE  FISHERY  LAWS. 


FiSHiNG  takes  place  either  at  sea  or  in  rivers  or  other 
inland  waters.  We  may  thus  divide  it  into  sea-fishing  and 
freshwater  fishing,  though  not  with  strict  accuracy  of 
language,  as  in  the  latter  term  we  shall  have  to  include 
fishing  in  tidal  rivers,  estuaries,  and  arms  of  the  sea.  There 
IS  a  wide  difference,  as  everybody  knows,  between  the  two 
kinds  of  fishing  as  to  their  methods  and  apparatus.  The 
difference  is  hardly  less  striking  to  an  Englishman  who 
contemplates  them  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  Fresh- 
water fisheries  are  subject  to  a  number  of  regulations,  partly 
gcneral  and  partly  local,  which  go  into  considerable  detail, 
and  are  not  wholly  free  from  obscurity.  These  regulations 
are  created  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  made  by  persons 
on  whom  Parliament  has  conferred  authority  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  are  naturally  a  matter  of  internal  or,  as  we 
say  in  technical  language,  municipal  government  and  Juris- 
diction. Foreign  Powers  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Sea  fisheries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  now  but  little  affected 
by  any  purely  municipal  law  or  legislation.  Whales  and 
sturgeon,  and,  some  books  say,  other  "  great  fish  "  caught  in 
English  waters  belong  by  ancient  prerogative  to  the  Crown. 
In  Scotland  the  herring  fishery  has  been  fostered  and 
regulated  by  Statutes,  of  which,  however,  only  a  very  small 
part  remains  in  force.  British  subjccts  fishing  in  certain 
parts  of  the  high  seas  may  come  under  the  Operation  of 
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particular  Conventions  with  foreign  Powers  madc  by  thc 
British  Government  and  confirmed  by  Parliament.  Therc 
are  also  special  provisions  as  to  oyster  fisheries  and 
otlier  shcll-fisii.  Apart  froni  tliese,  and  from  any  particular 
Convention  of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  British  subjcct  from  fishing  on  tlie  high  seas 
when,  where,  and  how  he  thinks  fit.  In  territorial  waters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  State  he  is  subjcct 
to  the  local  laws  and  regulations,  whatever  they  may  be. 
There  have  been  controversies  about  the  extent  of  a 
maritime  Statc's  Jurisdiction  in  its  own  coast  waters, 
but  it  secms  to  have  always  bccn  admitted  that  it  includes 
the  regulation  of  fisheries.  Territorial  or,  as  they  are 
üometimes  called,  marginal  waters  are  commonly  understood 
to  cxtend  to  a  distance  of  a  marine  league  (thrce  geograph- 
ical  miles)  from  the  shore.  This  mcasure,  fixed  long  ago 
with  reference  to  the  siipposed  extreme  ränge  of  cannon 
pianted  on  the  land,  is  thought  by  some  modern  authoritics 
to  be  too  Short :  the  qucstion,  however,  is  one  of  general 
international  law,  which  cannot  bc  discussed  herc.  For  the 
purpose  of  fishery  rights  the  three-mile  limit  is  exprcssly 
adopted  in  our  Conventions  with  France  and  other  Powers. 

A,    Frcshwater  Fislwries. 

Let  US  begin  at  home  with  the  law  of  freshwater  fisheries, 
The  qucstions  with  which  it  deals  fall  undcr  the  two  general 
heads  of  who  may  fish,  and  how  they  may  fish  ;  or,  to  put 
the  qucstions  as  an  individual  fisherman  might  put  thcm 
to  himself:  May  I  fish  hcre  at  all?  and,  if  so,  on  what  con- 
ditions  and  within  what  limits  as  to  mannet,  time  and  otlier- 
wisc  ?  Restrictions,  again,  whcrc  they  exist,  may  bc  of  two 
classes ;  they  may  bc  (as  most  of  thcm  are)  designcd  for 
t/7e  prescrvation   of  the  fish  and  the  bcncfit  of  the  public. 
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or  they  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  persons  having  special 
rights  in  that  particular  fishery.  We  will  take  the  general 
question  of  persons  first.  Are  there  any  inland  waters 
where  all  the  world  are  legally  entitled  to  fish  ?  There  are 
certainly  some.  It  is  allowed  without  question  that  fishing 
is  of  common  right  in  the  tidal  part  of  an  ancient  navigable 
jiver,  unless  a  contrary  private  right  can  be  shown.  If  an 
exclusive  right  exists  in  such  water,  it  is  an  exception  to  the 
common  rule  of  law.  It  may  exist,  however,  by  a  grant 
from  the  Crown  before  the  date  of  Magna  Charta ;  and 
ancient  and  continuous  usage  may  establish  a  judicial 
presumption  that  the  usage  had  its  legal  origin  in  some 
such  grant  Since  Magna  Charta  the  Crown  has  had  no 
power  to  make  a  grant  of  this  kind.  Therefore  anybody 
may  fish  in  the  Thames  below  Teddington  Lock,  for 
instance,  without  lawful  hindrance  except  from  the  person, 
if  any,  who  can  make  out  his  title  by  special  grant  or  usage 
to  exclusive  fishing-rights  in  the  river  at  the  particular  spoL^ 
In  the  case  of  the  tidal  part  of  the  Thames  there  are  not  in 
fact,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  such  exceptional  rights.  If 
we  go  above  Teddington  Lock,  we  find  a  very  different  State 
of  things.  In  practice  all  manner  of  people  fish  on  the 
Upper  reaches  of  the  Thames  and  other  navigable  rivers 
without  Interruption.  And  whether  they  are  within  their 
legal  rights  in  so  doing  is  a  question  that  has  been  settled 
in  England — and  perhaps  not  finally — only  by  decisions 
given  so  lately  as  last  year.^  It  was  long  uncertain  whether 
there  did  or  did  not  exist  a  public  right  to  fish  in  navigable 
rivers  above  the  limits  of  the  tide.     In  Ireland  it  has  been 

*  But  not  when  or  as  he  plcases,  for  the  Thames  fishcries  are 
regulated  by  the  Conscrvators  under  special  statutory  powers. 

•  Pearce  v.  Scotcher^  9  Q.  B.  D.  162  (March  31,  1882);  Reece  v. 
Miller,  8  Q.  B.  D.  626  (April  4,  1882). 


held  (in  1868)'  that  there  is  no  such  right;  this  decision, 
though  not  in  itsclf  binding  on  English,  still  less  on  Scottish 
tribunals,  has  nowbeen  followed  in  England,  and  wouldnot 
improbably  be  followed  in  Scotland.  The  prevailing  opinion 
in  the  United  States  is  that  both  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  the  right  of  fishing  belong  to  the  riparian  owners. 
Even  if  a  public  right  of  fishing  did  exist,  still  it  would 
not  includc  or  carry  as  a  consequencc  any  right  to  use 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  fishing.  The  bank  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  ground,  and  he  is  no  more 
bound  to  let  strangers  come  on  it  to  fish  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  And  if  there  is  a  public  right  of  way  along  the 
bank — a  towmg-path,  for  example — that  docs  not  strictly 
cntitle  any  onc  to  stand  there  and  fish.  The  land  and  the 
power  of  Controlling  its  use  belong  to  the  landowner,  subject 
only  to  his  duty  to  allow  the  road  or  path  to  be  used  for 
the  kind  of  traffic  to  which  it  is  appropriatcd.  A  loitercr 
on  a  high  road  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  trcspasser ;  and  one 
who  loiters  or  stops  to  fish  is  in  no  bettcr  case.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  place  on  a  river-side  might 
possibly  havc  a  customary  right  to  fish  from  the  bank,  or  to 
use  it  for  drying  nets  ;  but  such  a  right,  if  it  could  or  did 
cxist,  would  makc  no  differcnce  to  the  positionofa  stranger. 
In  Scotland,  however,  a  right  to  use  the  bank  seems  to  be 
morc  casily  allowcd  than  in  England  whcn  once  the  right 
to  take  fish  is  established.  It  must  be  addcd  that,  wherc 
pubUc  rights  of  both  fisliing  and  navigation  cxist  in  the 
samc  waters,  the  fishcrman  must  givc  way  to  the  merchant 
sailor  in  easc  of  necd,  navigation  being  deemcd  of  grcater 
public  importancc  than  fishing. 


'  A  eontrary  opinion  secms  to  h.ivc  becn  enlcrtained  by  the  Courl 
of  (jucen's  Bcnch  in  England  in  the  samc  ycar  ;  but  ihe  poinl  was  aat 
bcfore  Ihem  for  argument  or  decision. 
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Apart  from  the  case  of  tidal  waters,  the  general  rule  is  that 
the  fish  in  inland  waters,  or  more  exactly  the  exclusive  right 
of  taking  them  while  they  are  there,  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil  under  the  water,  be  it  river,  lake,  or  pond.  In  the  case 
of  a  river  being  the  boundary  between  two  landowners,  the 
bed  of  the  river  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  conse- 
quently  the  right  of  fishing,  goes  with  the  adjacent  land, 
unless  the  owner  of  the  farther  bank  is  able  to  show  that  the 
whole  bed  of  the  river  belongs  to  him :  a  state  of  things 
which,  though  exceptional,  may  exist  by  the  special  terms  of 
an  ancient  grant  or  the  like.  The  exclusive  right  to  take  fish 
within  certain  limits  of  space  is  called  a  several  fishery.  It 
is  most  commonly  associated  with  the  ownership  or  occupa- 
tion  of  the  land  under  the  water,  but  it  may  exist  separately 
from  it:  thus  the  landowner  may  seil  or  let  the  right  to 
take  fish  in  his  waters,  and  enable  the  buyer  or  lessee  to 
exclude  all  other  persons,  himself  among  them. 

If  the  land  surrounding  or  adjacent  to  ponds  or  rivers  is 
let  to  a  tenant  by  deed,  the  tenant  acquires  the  right  of 
fishing  along  with  the  right  of  occupation  unless  the 
landlord  expressly  reserves  it 

In  Scotland  salmon  fishing  is  a  special  privilege  of  the 
Crown  ;  the  right  may  be,  and  constantly  has  been,  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  subjects,  but  no  subject  can  exercise  it 
without  distinctly  making  out  his  title.  The  right  to  fish 
for  trout  (and  apparently  other  freshwater  fish)  is  also 
said  to  belong  to  the  Crown  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  a 
grant  of  it  as  "part  and  pertinent"  of  the  subjacent  or 
adjacent  land  seems  to  be  assumed  without  difficulty  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  so  that  practically, 
as  to  fish  other  than  salmon,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in 
England 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  (even  apart  from  modern 
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regulation  by  Acts  of  Parliament)  the  landowner  entitlcd 
to  take  fish  in  an  adjacent  river  can  deal  with  thcm  as  his 
absolute  property  beforc  they  are  caught  His  right  is  to 
catch  them  in  his  own  water,  and  (subject  to  the  doubt  about 
fishery  in  a  navigable  river  being  public)  to  prevent  olhers 
from  catching  thcm.  Bat  he  must  not  artificially  prevent 
the  passage  and  repassage  of  Üie  fish  between  his  part  of 
the  river  and  his  ncighbours'  by  dams,  wcirs,  or  the  ülce 
contrivances.  He  must  leave  to  his  ncighbours  the  en- 
joyment  of  opportunities  equal  to  his  own.  Such  was 
the  old  law,  as  it  appears  by  Magna  Charta, '  thus  in- 
terpretcd  by  Coke  :  "  No  owner  of  the  banks  of  rivers  shall 
so  appropriatc,  or  kccp  the  rivers  several  to  him,  to  dcfend 
or  bar  othcrs  either  to  have  passage  or  fish  therc,"  (fish 
must  here  be  the  noun,  not  verb)  "  otherwisc  than  they  werc 
used  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  H."  Anothcr  clause  in 
the  Charter  purported  to  abolish  fishing-weirs :  "  Omnes 
kidelli  deponantur  de  cetero  penitus  per  Tamisiam  et 
Mcdeweyam  et  per  totam  Angliam  nisi  per  costcram 
maris,"'  Both  branches  of  the  law,  however,  were  soon 
and  extensivcly  disregardcd.  A  series  of  later  Acts  of 
ParHament  for  the  suppression  of  weirs  shows  how  difTicult 
it  was  found  to  kccp  the  action  of  riparian  owners  "  regard- 
ing  only  their  private  and  grecdy  profit " '  within  bounds 

■  Cap.  i6.  An  action  by  an  upper  against  a  lower  ripariui  (nrecr 
Oll  the  Dan,  for  buüdjng  3  ncw  salnioa  wcir  to  the  pnjudicc  of  tbe 
oldcr  onc  abovcil,  occurs  in  the  newiy  printcd  Year-Book  of  ii  &  13 
Ed.  Ilt.,  p.  46S.  (a.D.  133S.)  It  is  ri;poned  only  os  a  preccdent  of 
picading,  so  the  result  docs  not  appcjr. 

•  C>p.  =3- 

■  These  wcrc  Üie  words  of  rarlionicnt  in  1705  :  4  &  5  Anne,  C  8, 
quotcd  in  the  judgment  cf  ihe  Fisberics  Commiasioners  ia  Lttonfitld 
V.  LoHidaU,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  at  p.  683,  whcte  a  fuU  accouni  of  ihc  cdd 
-ttUutes  is  givcn. 
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compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  either  fishery  or 
navigation.  All  these  laws  (which  were  held  to  apply  only 
to  navigable  rivers)  are  now  obsolete  or  superseded.  As 
regards  the  subject  now  in  hand,  the  construction  of  weirs,  as 
well  as  the  employment  of  the  other  devices  for  taking  fish 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  "fixed  engines,"  is  fully 
dealt  with  by  the  more  recent  Statutes. 

There  were  abundance  of  local  Statutes  besides.  One 
made  for  the  Ouse  and  Humber  in  1531  will  serve  as  well 
as  any  other  for  a  specimen.  The  preamble  sets  forth  that 
"  now  of  late,  certain  persons  studying  only  for  their  own 
private  lucre,  not  regarding  the  common  weal,  but  daily 
imagining  the  utter  destruction,  min  and  decay"  of  the 
city  of  York  and  adjoining  riparian  country,  "have  and 
daily  do  keep,  preserve,  and  maintain  certain  engincs  for 
taking  of  fish  in  the  said  river  and  water  of  Ouse  and 
Humber,  commonly  called  Fishgarths  ;  and  set  in  the  said 
river  and  water,  in  such  placcs  of  the  same  where  ships 
should  have  their  liberal  and  direct  passage,  in  the  midst  of 
the  streams  of  the  said  river  of  Ouse  and  water  of  Humber, 
stakes,  piles  and  other  things ;  by  reason  whereof/'  not 
only  navigation  is  endangered,  "  but  also  the  brood  and  fry 
of  fish  in  the  said  river  and  water  of  Ouse  and  Humber  be 
commonly  thereby  destroyed  and  putrified,  to  the  utter 
impoverishment  and  destruction  of  the  said  city,  unless 
speedy  remedy  be  in  this  behalf  shortly  provided."  Parlia- 
ment,  moved  by  this  lamentable  complaint,  provided  for 
the  abatement  of  the  fishgarths  and  piles,  and  the  regula- 
tion  of  fishing  in  the  future.^ 

A  similar  course  of  legislation,  beginning  about  the  same 
time  or  somewhat  earlier,  took  place  in  Scotland. 

We  now  come  to  the  restrictions  created  by  modern  Acts 

^  23  Hen.  8,  c.  i8. 
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of  Parliamcnt.  These  Acts  extend  over  a  space  of  seven- 
teen  years,  frorn  1861  to  1878.  Every  one  of  them,  afler 
the  first,  rcfers  to  its  prcdccessors,  and  in  various  ways 
modifies  parts  of  them.  Every  separate  Act  also  deais 
with  many  distinct  branches  of  the  subject,  or  fragmenls 
of  such  branches.  No  authoritative  consoHdation  has  ever 
bcen  undertaken,  and  the  State  of  the  law  on  any  given 
point  cati  bc  asccrtained  only  by  collating  and  piccing 
togcther  all  the  clauscs  of  the  sevcral  Acts  which  have 
any  bearing  upon  it.  The  provisions  of  the  Acts  are 
also  heterogeneous  in  respcct  of  their  extent,  both  as  to 
the  subject- matt  er  and  as  to  local  appUcation.  Some  deal 
with  salmon  only.  somc  with  specified  fish  other  than 
salmon,  and  others  with  river  fish  generally.  Some  of 
thosc  which  deal  with  fish  othcr  than  salmon  are  neverthe- 
less  applicable  only  to  salmon  rivers.  Sometlmes  parts  of 
difTerent  Acts  deal  wJth  the  same  matter  in  such  terms  that 
it  is  by  no  mcans  casy  to  say  whether  the  later  enactraenl 
was  or  was  not  intcndcd  to  supersede  the  earlier.  Many 
detaiis  are  left  to  be  fillcd  in  or  varied  at  the  discretion  of 
the  central  or  local  executivc  authorities.  The  result  of 
such  a  condition  of  things  (which  is  in  no  way  pecuüar  to  the 
Fishcry  Acts,  but  is  the  normal  condition  of  English  Statute 
law)  is  that  it  is  difiicult  to  obtain  a  connected  vicw  of  the 
cflect  of  existing  legislatjon  as  a  whole,  and  still  morc 
difHcult  to  communicate  it  accurately  to  others,  espccially 
whcn  those  others  are  understood  to  be  likely  to  take  the 
cxposition  on  trust.  It  may  bc  useful  to  mention  that  a 
Consolidated  reprint  of  the  Salmon  Fishcry  Acts,  with 
proposed  amendments,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole,  and  may  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
»;tors  for  1S7S,  prcscntcd  to  Parliamcnt  and  publishcd 
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The  regulations  of  the  Fishery  Acts  are  chiefly  for  the 
preservation  of  the  fish,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  A 
few  statutoiy  provisions  in  these  Acts  and  elsewhere  are 
for  the  protection  of  the  owners  of  private  fisheries.  Those 
which  are  made  in  the  public  interest  may  be  divided  into 
the  foUowing  classes  : — 

1.  Securities  for  free  passage  of  migratory  fish  up  and 
down  rivers. 

2.  Restrictions  on  modes  of  fishing. 

3.  Restrictions  on  times  of  fishing. 

4.  Constitution  of  authorities,  and  administrative  rules 
and  powers. 

Or  we  may  sum  up  these  classes  still  more  shortly  under 
catchwords,  thus  :  Weirs — Foul  fishing — Close  times — 
Conservators. 

i.  As  to  free  passage  of  fish, 

This  is,  as  above  said,  an  ancient  head  of  the  law,  though 
the  old  laws,  not  so  much  because  they  were  defective  in 
themselves  as  for  want  of  adequate  means  of  enforcing 
them,  did  very  little  good.  To  understand  the  meaning 
and  Operation  of  the  rules  contained  in  the  Fishery  Acts  we 
must  have  before  us  the  general  nature  of  the  facts  which 
have  made  them  necessary.  For  this  purpose  we  cannot 
do  better  than  adopt  the  language  used  by  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  ^  in  1870 : — 

"  Nearly  all  the  great  rivers  of  England  are  frequented 
by  salmon,  a  species  of  migratory  fish  which  J  can  only 
exist  by  alternately  living  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  The 
law  of  their  nature  is  that  the  fish  are  bred  in  the  upper 
and  shallow  waters  of  the  great  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
and  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen  months  they  pass  down 

*  The  judgment  was  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Paterson. 
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to  the  sea,  and  the  rest  of  their  cxistence  is  spent  in  passing 
every  year  to  and  fro  between  the  sea  and  the  upper  fresh 
streams.  At  all  times  of  the  year  the  fish  are  either 
passing  up  or  passing  down  the  river.  It  is  tnie  the 
greater  numbers  pass  itp  in  the  summer  months,  but  there 
arc  generally  some  passing  up  or  going  down  at  other  times 
also.  They  are  not  bred  at  all,  and  cannot  bc  bred,  in 
the  tidal  parts  of  rivers,  though  there  they  are  caitght 
plentifu  Uy. 

"  To  cnable  the  fish  to  inhabit  a  river,  that  is  to  say,  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  fresh  but  the  tidal  parts  of  rivers,,  it  is 
thus  csscntial  that  the  parent  fish  should  have  an  open 
passage  from  the  sea  to  the  source,  or  at  least  to  the  upper 
shallows  of  the  river.  The  old  fish  require  to  go  up  the  river 
to  brced,  and  the  young  fish  require  to  conie  down  the  river 
to  grow ;  and  after  they  are  grown  they  still  require  to 
altcmatc  between  the  fresh  waters  and  the  sea.  If  at  any 
point  between  the  tidal  limit  and  the  upper  breeding- 
grounds  a  barricr  is  made  which  obstructs  this  passage, 
the  stock  of  fish  is  necessarily  diminished  and  gradually 
annihüatcd.  It  thus  folloHs  that  at  the  place  wherc  the 
Salt  water  meets  the  fresh,  the  whole  stock  of  fish  of  the 
river  and  estuary  must  pass  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
either  coniing  or  going.  This  is  so  in  a  State  of  nature, 
irrespective  of  all  laws.  If  all  the  fish  must  pass  a  par- 
ticular  spot,  it  cqually  follows  that  they  may  all  »ilh 
certainty  bc  caught  at  that  spot  if  ccrtain  obvious  means 
für  that  end  are  used. 

"  A  wcir  is,  in  gencral  terms,  a  kind  of  fixed  stnicturc 
stretcliing  across  a  river,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make 
a  barrier  to  the  progrcss  of  the  fish,  and  so  to  compcl 
thcm  into  ccrtain  placcs  or  apertures,  in  which  traps, 
boxes,  cniives,  or  coops  are  set,  which  confine  and  catch 
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the  fisht  This  barrier,  which  may  or  may  not  extend 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  is  either  of  solid 
masoniy  or  of  brushwood,  or  it  may  be  of  any  substance 
and  texture  sufSciently  high  and  closely  reticulated  to  stop 
the  fish,  and  lead  them  into  the  apertures  which  contain 
the  boxes  or  traps."  * 

A  mill-dam  or  mill-weir,  though  its  purpose  is  only  to 
dam  up  and  collect  the  water  above  it  for  the  use  of  the 
mill,  may  have  and  often  has,  according  to  its  width  and 
height,  the  same  effect  in  stopping  the  passage  of  fish. 
There  are  also  mill-dams  with  which  a  fishing-weir  is 
purposely  combined  as  part  of  the  same  structure.  These 
are  called  in  the  Acts  fishing  mill-dams. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  if  there  were  no  check  on  the 

maintenance  and  use  of  weirs  and  dams,  it  would  be  in 

the  power  of  a  few  persons  to  monopolise  and  ultimately 

destroy  the  whple  fish  stock  of  our  rivers,  or  at  any  rate 

the   migratory  species.      Other  riparian  owners,   indeed, 

might  without  the  aid    of   Parliament   complain  of  the 

infringement  of  their  rights  of  fishery ;   but  the  difficulty 

of  proving  substantial   damage  in  particular  cases,   and 

the  still  greater  difficulty  of  combined   action,  make  the 

common-law  rights  of  private  owners   all   but  nugatory. 

Hence  the  statutory  regulation  which  has  been  undertaken. 

In  England  the  general  rules  are  now  in  substance  as 

foUows : 

It  IS  unlawful  to  take  salmon  by  means  of  a  dam  or 
weir,'  unless  it  is  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
catching  fish,   or  partly  to  catch   fish  and   partly  as   a 

*  Leconßeld  v.  Lonsdale^  L.  R*  5  C.  P.  664,  666. 

•  "Fishing  weir"  in  the  Acts  means  "any  erection,  structure,  or 
obstniction  fixed  to  the  seil  either  temporarily  or  pennanently  across, 
or  partly  across,  a  river  or  branch  of  a  river,  and  which  is  used  for  the 
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mill-dam,  and  was  lawfully  in  use,  under  a  graut  or 
otherwise,  before  1861.' 

The  penalties  are  fines  which  may  go  up  to  ;^S  fof 
each  offcnce,  and  £  l  besides  for  every  salmon  caught ; 
and  both  the  fish  and  the  traps  and  tackle  used  in 
catching  them  are  to  be  forfeited.  For  a  second  offence 
against  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  half  the  füll 
penalty  must  be  imposed,  and  for  a  third  offence  the 
whole;  except  whcre  the  füll  penalty  exceeda  £^,  in 
which  cases  50J.  is  allowed  to  stand  as  the  tninimum 
penalty  for  a  second  offence,  and  £l  for  a  third.* 

If  a  fislüng  weif  extends  more  than  half-way  across 
the  stream  at  its  lowest  State  of  water,*  it  must  have 
a  free  gap  for  the  passage  of  fish  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  wcir  stream,  as  deep  as  the  natural  bed,  and  onc- 
tcnth  part  as  wide  as  the  stream,  within  the  iimits  of  tlircc 
feet,  the  Icast  width  allowed,  and  forty,  the  greatest  that 
can  be  required  in  any  casc.  A  fishing  mill-dam,'  of 
whatever  size,  must  have  a  fish  pass  of  a  pattem  approvcd 
by  the  Home  Office  (the  authority  in  which  the  generat 
superint  ende  nee  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  is  vested)'  with 


cxciusivc  purpose  of  catching  or  faciütaling  the  catching  of  fish," 
Salmon  Fi shery  Act,  1873,8.  4.  Salmon  includes  "all  migratory  fish 
of  Ihe  gcnus  Salmon,"  by  whatever  local  namc  known.  A  long  lin 
of  such  namcs  is  given,  t86i,  s.  4.  In  folbwing  notes  the  Acts  will 
be  citcd,  as  now,  by  thcir  dates  alone. 

>  The  lemis  of  the  Act  (1861,  s.  i=)  are  narrower,  bul  have  bccn 
inlerprcted  to  include  any  form  of  lawful  title. 

'  1865,  s.  57,  as  varicd  by  1873,  s.  18,  sub-a.  ;. 

'  1861,  s.  \z,  as  hcld  in  Rotte  v.  Whytt,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  a86,  » 
bc  limited  by  s.  27. 

'  186t,  s.  i^.  "Such  pass  shall  not  bc  larger  nor  dcepcr  ÜUB 
requisitc  for  the  abovc  purposes ; "  1  supposc  tiiis  mcans  "  necd  not.* 

*  t86t,  s.  3r.  In  this  Act  (but  not  in  ihc  latcr  ones)  ihc  tenn 
"  Home  Office  "  \%  uscd,  through  tht;  niachiacry  of  a  definitton  cImm^ 
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enough  water  to  enable  salmon  to  use  it.  The  con- 
sequence  of  neglecting  these  directions  is  that  the  weir 
or  dam,  though  lawful  as  far  as  antiquity  goes,  is  regarded 
as  an  unlawful  one,  and  the  penalties  above  mentioned  are 
incurred  by  using  it  for  salmon  fishing. 

All  fishing  for  salmon  otherwise  than  with  rod  and  Hne 
an  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  weir  or  dam  (50 
yards  above,  100  yards  below),  or  in  a  mill-race  or  weir 
cut,  is  illegal ;  and  so  is  fishing  in  the  like  places,  even 
with  rod  and  line,  "  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wilfully  scare  or 
hinder  salmon "  from  passing  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
penalties  are  the  same  as  for  using  an  unlawful  weir  or 
dam  ;  but  if  the  weir  or  dam  is  provided  with  a  proper  fish 
pass,  the  person  entitled  to  the  local  right  of  fishing  must 
be  compensated  before  they  can  be  enforced.^ 

It  is  also  forbidden  under  similar  pv^nalties  to  "place 
any  device  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  passage  of 
the  young  of  salmon."  * 

The  Acts  contain  various  directions  as  to  making  fis 
passes  and  "  free  gaps,"  of  which  the  general  effect  is  that 
the  owner  of  an  old  dam,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
local  conservators  and  the  Home  Office,  is  liable  to  havc 
a  fish  pass  made  in  it  (but  is  entitled  on  application 
within  two  years  to  compensation,  if  his  dam  is  injured 
thereby),  and  the  constructor  of  a  new  dam,  and  the  owner 


instead  of  "One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State," 
wbich  is  the  proper  legal  expression — the  assignment  of  particular  duties 
to  a  particular  Secretary  of  State  under  the  name  of  the  Home  Office 
being  a  matter  of  administrative  convenience,  and  no  part  of  the 
Constitution  as  recognised  by  positive  law. 

*  1873,  s.  17,  extending  and  apparently  superseding  the  provisions 
of  1861,  s.  12,  sub-s.  2,  which,  however,  is  not  repcaled. 

'  i86i,s.  1$. 
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of  evcry  ßshing  weir,  is  absolutely  bound  under  penulties  to 
keep  a  sufficient  pass  or  gap,  and  if  there  is  not  onc  already, 
to  make  one  ; '  failing  which,  tlie  Home  Office  may  liave  the 
work  done  at  his  cxpcnsc'  These  latter  rules  apply  to 
thc  rcbuilding  or  restoring  of  old  weirs  or  dams,  and  to  all 
artificial  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  salmon.^ 

Injuring  or  obstructing  fish  passes  is  an  offence  punish- 
able  with  fine  up  to  £1,  the  expense  of  reinstatement,  and, 
if  the  injury  is  a  continmng  one,  a  further  daily  fine  up  to 
£,\  for  so  long  as  it  is  continued.* 

In  special  cases  weirs,  dams,  and  the  Hke  may  be  taken 
by  the  local  conservators  by  way  of  compulsory  purchase  ; 
but  this  is  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  though  it  has 
sometimes  been  put  in  use.  The  conservators  must  first 
pctition  the  Home  Office  ;  thc  Home  Sccretary,  if  satisfied 
that  tiierc  is  a  case  für  inquiry,  dirccts  an  inquiry,  and  on 
the  result  of  this  he  may  make  a  provisional  ordcr  for 
compulsory  purchase,  which  must  be  confirmed  by  an  Act 
of  Parliamcnt  in  ordcr  to  take  cffcct*  But  if  tlie  conser- 
vators can  come  to  an  agreemcnt  with  the  owner  of  a 
wcir,  &c.,  thcy  may,  at  tlieir  own  discrction,  buy  it  for  thc 
purpose  ofremoval.^ 

Owners  of  artificial  cuts  leading  out  of  salmon  rivers 
must  provide  gratings  to  kccp  young  salmon  froni  coming 
down  them,'  and  local  conservators  also  have  power  to 
fix  gratings  for  the  same  purpose,  providcd  that  thcy 
do  not  hinder  navii^atiün  or  other  rights  to  thc  use  of 
the  water." 

By   the   Act   of    1865    the   function   of    inquiring    into 
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thc  legality  of  fishing  weirs,  and  causing  illegal  ones  to 
be  abated,  was  conferred  on  certain  Special  Commissioners, 
whose  ofEce  (as  having  fully  performed  its  purposes)  was 
aboHshed  in  1873.* 

2.  As  to  modes  of  fishing. 

Closely  connected  with  the  usc  of  weirs  to  take  salmon 
IS  the  use  of  "  fixed  engines,"  that  is,  nets  or  other  con- 
trivances  fixed  to  the  bed  or  banks  of  a  river,  or  in 
any  way  set  in  the  river,  so  to  speak,  as  a  trap,  for  thc 
purpose  of  catching  fish  or  assisting  in  their  capture. 
Evidently  the  prohibition  of  taking  fish  by  weirs  would 
lose  much  of  its  effect  if  they  might  be  taken  by  other 
self-acting  devices  permanently  set  in  the  river,  though 
not  amounting,  like  a  continuous  weir,  to  a  total  obstruc- 
tion  of  the  fish's  passage.  Indeed,  a  fishing  weir  may 
be  described  as  only  the  most  complete  and  thereforc 
most  mischievous  form  of  fixed  engine,  though  for  legal 
purposes  it  is  not  covered  by  that  term.  The  other  means 
that  can  be  used  are  various  ;  the  chief  of  them  are 
specified  in  the  definition  clause  of  the  Act  of  1861,  by 
which  "  fixed  engine  "  is  made  to  includc,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act,  "stake-nets,  bag-nets,  putts,  putchcrs,^  and 
all  fixed  implements  or  engines  for  catching  or  for  facili- 
tating  the  catching  of  fish."  The  Act  of  1865  (s.  39) 
extended   the  term  to  "include  any  net  or  other  imple- 

*  36  Vict.  c.  13. 

'  Putts  and  putcbers  are  large  conical  basket-traps  for  fish,  something 
like  a  much  tlongated  lobster-pot.  The  legal  reader  may  be  referred 
to  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  156,  643,  for  Information  as  to  their  structure  :  there 
is  also  an  account  of  them  in  Mr.  Buckland's  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  1869,  and  specimens  are  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
by  the  Severn  Fisheries  Board .  They  are  used  only  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Sevem. 

C  2 
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meiit  for  taking  fish  fixed  to  the  soil,  or  made  stationary 
in  any  otlier  way,  not  being  a  fishing  weir  or  fishing  mill- 
dam : "  and  a  still  further  extension  was  made  in  1873, 
(s.  4),  so  as  to  include  floating  ncts  and  tackle. 

No  fixed  engine  may  be  used  except  such  as  in  1861, 
or  one  of  the  four  preceding  scasons,  were  in  lawful  use, 
(that  is,  wert  used  undcr  a  title,  by  grant  or  othcnvise,  which 
would  havc  afforded  a  good  answer  to  any  objcction  by 
neighbouring  fishery  owners  on  the  ground  of  interfercnce 
with  iheir  rights.)'  The  prohibition  extends  to  tlie  use  of 
fixed  eiigincs  as  merely  auxiliary  to  the  taking  of  salmon, 
or  for  obstructing  their  passage.'  If  it  is  infringed,  Ihc 
engine  and  any  salmon  takcn  are  forfeited,  and  there  is  a  finc 
which  may  go  up  to  £  10  for  every  day's  use  of  the  illegal 
Instrument.  The  Fishery  Commissioners,  while  their  oßicc 
existed,  had  power  to  determine  what  fixed  cngines  should 
be  "privileged"  as  having  been  lawfuily  in  use  in  1S61  or 
earlier  as  above  nientioned ;  on  the  other  hand  ihey  wcre 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  legality  or 
otherwise  of  fixed  engines,  and  were  empowered  to  order 
the  removal  of  illegal  ones.^  Moreover  it  has  been 
judicially  decided  that  an  illegal  fixed  engine,  like  any 
oüier  nuisance,  may  lawfuily  be  rcmoved  by  any  of  the 
Queen's  subjccts.  Practically  no  one  but  a  conscrvator  or 
;>ome  one  undcr  his  orders  is  likely  to  do  this  ;  the  impor- 
tant  application  of  the  doctrine  is  to  protect  (as  it  did  in 
the  casc  in  qucstion)  a  conservator  who,  whethcr  by  xcal 
ur  inadvertence,  acts  outsidc  his  own  district. 

Divers  other  modcs  of  fishing  are  prohibitcd  with  a-view 
to  the  prescrvation  of  salmon  and  (througli  the  cxtcnsions 
introduccd  in  the  later  Acts)   other  freshwatcr  fish   alsc. 

'  iSii,  5.  11,  asamcndcd  by  i8£s.  s.  39.  *  1873,1.18. 

»  1865,«.*;-«. 
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Lights  must  not  be  used  for  catching  salmon,  neither  must 
snares,  spears  and  similar  instruments  (but  a  gaff  may 
be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  angling,  except  at  seasons  when 
it  is  forbidden  by  the  local  conservators).^  The  use  of 
*•  Otters  "  is  also  forbidden.^  Fish  roe  must  not  be  used  as 
bait,  or  bought  or  sold ;  and  even  the  possession  of  it, 
except  for  scientific  purposes,  and  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  conservators  in  a  district  for  which  a  board  of 
conservators  is  established,^  is  unlawful*  These  prohibi- 
tions  apply  to  fishing  for  trout  and  char  within  the  limits 
of  any  fishery  district  for  which  there  are  conservators,* 
and  everywhere  eise  in  England,  except  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  the  city  of  Nonvich,^  where  the 
fisheries  are  regulated  by  a  special  Board  of  Conservators 
under  a  local  Act  of  1877.^  The  penalties  are  fines  up  to  a 
niaximum  ol £^,  and  forfeiture  of  illegal  instruments  ;  on  a 
third  conviction,  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  up  to  six 
months  may  be  inflicted,  and  on  a  second  conviction,  the 
offender's  fishing  licence,  if  he  has  one,  must  be  forfeited.^ 

Net  fishing  is  allowed  (subject  to  the  restrictions  men- 
tioned  under  the  foregoing  head  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
weirs)  only  on  condition  of  the  meshes  being  of  certain 
minimum  dimensions,*  and  a  seine  or  draft  net  must  not 
be  shot  within  100  yards  of  the  line  of  shot  of  another 

*  1873.  s.  39»  sub-s.  (9). 

*  1873,  s.  18.  An  "  Otter"  is  a  piece  of  wood  used  for  running  out 
baits.  '  1865,  s.  60. 

*  1861,  SS.  8,  9.  ö  ,35^^  g  5_j 

*  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act,  1878,  ss.  3  and  5. 

^  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  xcviii.  *  1865,  s.  56. 

*  "  Two  inches  in  cxtcnsion  froni  knot  to  knot  (the  measuremcnt  to 
bc  made  on  each  side  of  the  squarc)  or  cight  inches  measurcd  round 
cach  mesh  when  wet  : "  1861,  s.  10 ;  but  by  1873,  s.  39,  conservators 
may  fix  the  minimum  lawful  size  betwcen  the  limits  of  \\  and  2\  inches. 
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whicli  is  being  already  worked,  until  that  other  is  drawn  in 
and  ianded.'  Fine  up  to  ^5  is  the  penalty  for  breaking 
cither  of  these  rules.  The  usc  of  nets  may  be  regulatcd 
in  various  other  wa>-s,  and  nct  fishing  at  night,  except  for 
cels.  prohibited  altogcther,  undcr  local  by-!aws  madc  by 
conservators." 

Further,  no  sahnon  fishing  of  any  kind  may  be  canicd 
on  in  a  fishery  distnct  without  a  liccnce,  on  pain  of  fincs 
which  (as  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  diffcrent  pro- 
visions  of  two  Acts)  may  amount  to  ;f  20  for  using  any 
unUcensed  instrument  other  than  rod  and  line  "  for 
catching  salmon,"  and  £'^  for  asslsting  in  such  usc,  or 
fisliing  for  salmon  with  any  such  instrument ;  or  kilUng 
them  with  any  such  instrument  without  actually  catching 
them ;  or  taking  or  killing  them,  or  attempting  so  to  do, 
without  any  instrument  at  all.  In  the  case  of  the  un- 
liccnsed  angler  or  uscr  of  an  instrument,  the  penalty  must 
not  be  less  than  double  licence  duty.  There  is  a  distinct 
penalty  up  to  ;^  i  for  cvery  salmon  caught,™ 

The  moncy  paid  for  licences  goes  to  defray  the  cxpenses 
of  administering  the  Acta.*  Local  boards  of  conservators 
now  have  power  to  cxtcnd  the  liccnsing  systcm  to  trout 
and  char  as  well  as  salmon  fishing,  if  they  think  fit.* 

Against  the  wholcsalc  destructionof  fish,whethcr  bydcsign 
or  by  negligent   pollulion  of  rivers,  thcrc  arc  special  pro- 

'  1873,  s.  14-  '  1873.  «■  3* 

'  186s,  SS.  35,  3S;  1873,  s.  21,  «hich  purports  not  lo  aReci  the 
former  enactmcnts,  in  other  words,  niakcs  a  Chinese  puzilv  of  them  by 
Icaving  il  ns  uncertain  as  possiblc  what  nddition  lo  llic  law  was  rtally 
iniendcd.  I  suppose  it  was  ihought  doubtrul  whcther  the  oflcnce  of 
using  an  unliccnsed  instrument  "fot  catching  satmnn"  «ould  be 
commilled  if  nnnc  werc  in  fact  cnught ;  if  so,  the  fear  was  gnundkM 
"uthcr  V.  if.irrh,  i  F.y.  D.  9;). 

).  *.  33.  •  '878,  ».  r. 
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visions.  Dynamite  or  other  explosives  must  not  be  used 
to  catch  or  destroy  fish  in  a  public  fishery  in  any  part  of  thc 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  adjacent  seas  within  a  marine 
league  of  the  coast,  nor  in  a  private  fishery  in  England,  on 
pain  of  fine  up  to  ;^20  or  imprisonment,  which  may  b^with 
hard  labour,  up  to  two  months.*  The  poisoning  of  any  salmon 
rivers,^  as  well  as  of  any  waters  where  there  is  a  private  right 
of  fishery,^  with  "  any  lime  or  other  noxious  material,'*  in 
Order  to  destroy  fish,  is  an  ofTence  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  up  to  seven  years.  Pollution  of  salmon  rivers 
"  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  poison  or  kill 
fish "  (though  not  intended  to  have  that  cffect)  is  punish- 
able by  fine  on  an  increasing  scale,  ending  in  ;£'20  a  day 
after  a  third  conviction.  But  the  party  may  escape 
these  penalties,  if  his  act  in  sending  refuse,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  into  the  river,  is  not  otherwise  unlawful  *  and  he 
can  show  that,  being  thus  in  the  exercise  of  his  right,  "  he 
has  used  the  best  practicable  means,  within  a  reasonable 
cost,  to  render  harmless  the  liquid  or  solid  matter  so 
permitted  to  flow  or  to  be  put  into  **vvaters."  Probably 
it  is  not  difficult  to  satisfy  justices  of  this  in  a  manufac- 
turing  district ;  again,  if  the  stufT  poured  into  the  river  is  so 
noxious  that  there  are  not  any  practicable  means  at  all  of 
rendering  it  harmless,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  any 
penalty  is  incurred.®  The  person  complained  of  may  also, 
if  a  decision  against  him  would  cost  him  more  than;f  loo, 

*  1878,  s.  32.  *  1873,  s.  13. 

'  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  32.  It  has  been  suggestcd  that  this  would 
apply  to  acts  done  by  an  owncr  of  strictly  private  waters  (ponds  or  the 
like)  on  his  own  land  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  bear  such  a  construction. 

*  It  might  be  unlawful,  for  cxaniple,  as  amounting  to  u  public 
nuisance,  or  being  forbiddcn  by  a  local  Act. 

*  The  wcarisome  but  inevitable  "  such  "  of  accustomcd  parliamentar>' 
style  appears  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  text.  *  1861,  s.  5. 
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requirc  an  acticn  to  be  brought  in  theHigh  Court  of  Justice to 
scttle  the  qucstion  whether  lie  has  used  the  "  best  practicablc 
means,"  and  it  is  not  liard  to  guess  ivhat,  on  such  a  qucstion, 
thcbias  of  jurj'men  inamanufacturingcountry  islikely  tobe. 
Altogether.  tliis  cnactment  has  the  air  of  belonging  to  the 
faniily,  well  known  to  English  lawyers  and  administrators. 
of  excellent  commands  of  the  legislature  so  cunningly  and 
tcndcrly  fenced  about  with  safeguards  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  that  in  practice  nobody  minds  them.  Forwhatever 
reason,  the  pollution  of  rivers  has  in  fact  not  ccascd,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  In  the 
mining  country  of  the  West  of  England  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  au  abandoned  mine  is  startcd  afresh  for  mcrely 
speculativc  purposes,  the  foul  watcr  of  the  old  »orldngs 
pumped  out  into  the  nearest  river.  and  the  fish  destroyed. 
ivithout  the  conservators  being  practically  ablc  to  apply  any 
remedy.  Should  they  not  have  power  in  such  cases  to 
issue  an  injunction  and  stop  the  niischicf  beforehand  ?  The 
power  of  entering  which  may  now  bc  exercised  on  a 
magistrate's  order,'  or  a  special  order  of  the  conservators,' 
is  hardly  cnough. 

j.  Äs  to  dose  tiincs. 

This  class  of  regulations  is  dcsigncd  to  prevcnt  fisf> 
froni  being  recklcssly  takcn  duringtheir  periodsof  brccding 
and  migration  so  as  to  destroy  the  stock  for  futurc  scasoiis. 

Young  salmon  must  not  bc  taken  or  destroyed,  bought 
or  sold,  or  kept  in  any  one's  posscssion,  exccpt  for  artificial 
propagation  or  other  scientific  purposes,  A  like  ruie 
applies  to  "  unckan  or  unscasonable  "  *  sahiion,  trout,  and 

'  i86s,s.  31.  •  1873.5.37. 

*  '*  Unscason.iblc  salmon  secm  (o  bc  all  salmon  oui  of  scasan,  thni 
is,  all  snlmon  lakcn  during  the  annual  dose  tiroe.  Unclean  ulmon 
would  sccm  lo  bc  sulmon  unfit  to  Uc  tokro,  wherevcrmid  « 
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char,  and  the  mere  attempt  to  take  them  is  also  punishable. 
The  punishments  are  fine  up  to  £^y  and  separate  fines  up  to 
£\  for  each  fish  unlawfully  dealt  with,  and  on  a  third 
conviction  imprisonment  up  to  six  months  (vvhich  may  bc 
with  hard  labour)  at  the  discretion  of  the  court*  There  is 
an  exception  in  favour  of  scientific  purposes,  and  it  is  provided 
(perhaps  superfluously)  that  a  fisherman  taking  unseasonable 
fish  by  accident  incurs  no  penalty  if  he  forthwith  puts  them 
back  in  the  water.  It  has  also  been  judicially  decided  that 
it  is  not  an  offence  under  the  Acts  to  catch  young  salmon 
in  fishing  for  trout,  and  keep  them  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  they  are  trout. 

All  salmon  fishing  is  prohibited  between  the  ist  of 
November  and  the  ist  of  February  ;  between  the  ist  of 
September  and  the  ist  of  November  angling,  but  no  other 
kind  of  fishing,  is  allowed.^  The  close  time  may  be  varied 
by  the  local  conservators,  but  must  begin  not  later  than  the 
ist  of  November  for  nets,  or  the  ist  of  December  for  rods.^ 
For  putts  and  putchers  a  longer  close  time  is  fixed  without 
power  of  Variation,  from  September  ist  to  May  ist 
inclusive.*  There  are  similar  provisions  as  to  trout  and 
char,*  with  similar  power  to  the  conservators  to  vary 
the  close  time  within  the  limits  of  September  2  and 
November  2  for  its  beginning :  ®  if  they  do  not  fix  it 
by    any   by-law,    the    close   time   is   from    October   2   to 


caught,  even  if  during  the  opcn  season ;  thus  a  kclt  would  bc  an 
unclean  salmon,  a  clcan  run  fish  caught  in  December  an  unseasonable 
fish."    Willis  Bund,  Law  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  p.  336. 

*  1861,  SS.  14,  15;  1873,  s.  18,  sub-ss.  (3)  and  (8);  and  (as  to 
pcnalties)  1865,  s.  56.  ^  1861,  s.  17. 

'  1873,  s.  39,  (i).  *  1879  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  26). 

*  1865,  s.  64,  extended  to  char,  1873,  s.  18,  (7),  and  to  all  English 
waters,  whether  salmon  rivers  or  not,  by  the  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act. 
1878.  **   1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  19)  ;  1878,  s.  10. 
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February  i.  As  to  salraon  therc  is  also,  during  Ihe 
fishing  season,  a  weekly  closc  time  for  nel  fishing,  gcnerally 
from  noon  on  Saturday  tili  six  on  Monday  moming, 
but  conservators  can  Vary  it  within  Hniits.'  The  pcnalties 
are  siniilar  to  thosc  already  mcntioncd  for  fishing  with 
illegal  instruments,  During  the  annual  dose  season  fixcd 
engines  must  be  removed  altogether,  and  during  the  weekly 
closc  season  a  free  passage  must  be  left  Ihrough  thcm.* 

Penalties  are  likewisc  imposcd  on  sclling  fish' in  the  closc 
season,  and  the  cxportation  of  unscasonable  salmoR 
betwecn  the  3rd  of  September  and  the  30th  of  April  is 
specially  providcd  against.^  As  to  trout  and  cliar  it  has 
fallen  out  in  the  complication  of  additions  and  minor 
amending  Acts  that  thcre  is  no  power  to  vary  the  time 
during  which  thcy  may  bc  lawfully  sold;  so  that  tD 
districts  where  the  close  time  for  capture  has  bccn  varicd 
absurd  rcsults  may  follow,  It  may  bc  an  oflcncc  to  seil  fish 
while  it  is  still  lawful  to  catch  them,  and  while  it  is  still 
unlawful  to  catch  them  thcy  may  be  sold  with  impunity. 

As  an  additional  protection  to  salmon  rivers,  ccl-pota 
and  the  ükc,  cxcept  ccl-baskcts  uscd  with  bait,  not  morc 
than  ten  inches  across,  and  not  at  a  dam  or  weir,  must  not 
be  set  in  them  between  the  ist  of  January  and  the  24th  of 
June,*  and  during  the  samctinie  "any  devicc  whatsoevcrto 
catch  or  obstruct  any  fish  descending  the  stream,"  is  un- 
lawful in  any  inland  watcr,  whether  frequentcd  by  saimon 
or  not. 

In  1878  a  ncw  close  season  (March  15  to  June  15  in- 

■  1S61,  s.  3t  ;  1873,  s.  39,  (1),  '  1E61,  IS.  20,  22. 

'  i86s,  s.  65  ;  33  5:  34  VicL  c.  33. 

'  1S73,  s.  i;  [bul  eivcrs  mnybc  laken  at  nny  time,  subjcct  10  cauin 
special  closc  time*  for  tlic  Scvcra  Fisher>* :  39  &  40  Viel,  c.  3i.)  Tb» 
extvnds  lo  the  usc  of  a  permanent  ecl-trap,  which  cxisled  before  tlw 

isiog  of  the  Act  ;  I^rigj^i  v.  Swanwüt,  lo  Q.  B.  D.  jio. 
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clusive)  was  established  for  freshwater  fish  in  general,  not 
being  migratory  fish,*  or  pollan,  trout  or  char,  on  pain  of 
fine  up  to  forty  Shillings.  But  the  owner  of  a  private 
fishery,  or  the  conservators  of  a.  public  one,  may  dispense 
with  this  Prohibition  as  to  angling ;  and  the  owner  of  a 
private  fishery  "where  trout,  char,  or  grayling  are 
specially  preserved "  may  keep  down  the  inferior  fish.^ 
Conservators  have  a  further  power  of  generally  exempting 
their  district  with  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
Altogether  the  exceptions  are  so  large  that  they  seem  to 
leave  but  little  room  for  the  Operation  of  the  rule.  The 
majority  of  freshwater  fisheries  are  private,  and  as  nobody 
knows  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "  specially  preserving  " 
trout,  &c,  the  owner  of  a  private  fishery  has  only  to  say 
that  he  preserves  the  trout  in  order  to  go  on  doing  as  he 
pleases. 

Notwithstanding  its  defects  both  of  form  and  of  substance, 
however,  the  Act  of  1878  has  on  some  rivers  done  much 
good  in  the  hands  of  willing  and  able  conservators.  The 
key  to  its  policy,  which  is  not  evident  from  the  text  itself, 
appears  to  be  fumishcd  by  the  late  Mr.  Buckland's  evidence 
when  the  Bill  was  before  a  Select  Committee.  His 
doctrine  was  that  the  main  point  was  to  establish  a  close 
time  for  nets ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  be  very  in- 
dulgent  to  angling,  that  it  might  be  the  interest  of  anglers 
to  assist  in  enforcing  the  law. 

As  early  as  1558  an  attcmpt  was  made  for  the  general 

*  "  Those  kinds  which  migrate  to  or  from  the  open  sea.'*  These 
words  raise  troublesome  questions  of  natural  history ;  as  to  eels,  for 
instance.  Probably  the  framers  of  the  Act  were  thinking  only  of 
salmon  and  sea-trout. 

*  1878,  5.  II.    Docs  this  include  an  occupier  who  has  the 
right  of  fishing  ? 
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protection  of freshwater  fisherics  ("An  Act  for  Presen'ation 
of  Spawn  and  Fry  of  Fish,"  i  Eliz.  c.  17).  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  Act,  except  as  to  salmnn,  has  ever  bcen 
exprcssly  repcalcd  ;  its  provisions  are  wider  tlian  those  of 
thc  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act,  187g,  but  I  am  not  awarc 
that  thcy  have  been  enforced  in  recent  timcs.  Thc  Act  of 
itl6i  repcals  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  (originally  a  temporary 
one)  so  far  as  relatcs  to  salmon,  and  thcn  repeals  without 
qualification  an  Act  of  Charles  I.  which  made  it  per- 
pctual.     The  legal  elTcct  of  this  is  not  very  clear. 

4.  Äs  to  locai  A  Hthorities  and  Admimstratkm. 

The  first  of  the  modern  Salmon  Fisherics  Acts,  that  of 
1861,  left  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  to  the  County 
Scssions  undcr  thc  general  dircction  of  the  Home  Office. 
This  direction  was  to  be  excrciscd  by  two  inspectors,  for 
ivhose  appointmcnt  the  Act  gives  authority.  At  prescnt 
the  oniy  inspcctor  is  Mr.  Huxlcy,  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  place.  By  the  samc  Act  the  justiccs 
had  power  to  appoint  conscrvators,  but  no  provision  was 
madc  either  for  cxpenses  or  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  conscrvators  of  different  counties  travcrsed  or  washcd 
by  the  sanie  salmon  rivcr.  In  conscquencc  of  thcsc 
gravc  omissions '  thc  Act  of  1865  provided  for  the  crcatton 
of  Fishcry  Districts.  The  Home  Office  was  empowercd  to 
makc  a  fishcry  district  including  the  whotc  of  any  salmon 
rivcr,  on  an  application  from  thc  justiccs  of  any  of  its 
riparian  counties.  '  The  Home  Secretary  may  alter  fisheiy 
districts'  on  thc  application  oflhc  conscrvators.     In  1873 

'  i86s,  prcamble.  *  1865,3.  4,  &c. 

*  1873,  s.  5,  &c.  A  lisl  ofiliclish«r)' districts  conslitmed  in  HngUad 
nnd  Wales  down  to  1S78,  and  of  ibe  VAriittions  of  cloic  timc»,  &c., 
adopted  in  many  of  thci»,  may  bc  Kcn  in  Okv's  Handy  Boolc  of  Uw 
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the  Constitution  of  boards  of  conservators  was  varied  by 
adding  a  representative  dement  in  certain  cases,  and  in 
1878  the  provisions  of  the  former  Acts  were  extended  to 
trout  as  well  as  salmon  rivers. 

By  the  combined  effect  of  thesc  Acts,  the  Constitution  of 
boards  of  conservators  is  shortly  as  follows.  There  are 
three  classes  of  members : 

I.  Members  appointed  by  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions. 
In  the  case  of  a  fishery  district  extending  into  two  or  more 
counties,  the  process  was  this :  the  justices  in  the  several 
quarter  sessions  appointed  fishery  committees,  who  together 
formed  a  Joint  fishery  committee  for  the  district  and 
appointed  conservators  and  regulated  various  incidental 
matterSy  after  which  the  committee  was  dissolved.^  The 
conservators  hold  oflSce  for  one  year;  after  the  first  year 
the  appointments  are  made  by  the  several  counties  in  the 
proportions  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  original  Joint 
committee.  The  like  proceedings  would  still  have  to  be 
taken  for  the  formation  of  a  new  fishery  district  not  whoUy 
in  one  county. 

In  the  case  of  estuaries  formed  by  the  union  of  more 
than  one  salmon  river,  the  Home  Secretary  may  assign 
the  Jurisdiction  over  it  to  one  or  more  of  the  local  boards 
of  conservators,  or  form  a  special  combined  board :  ^  but 
this  Provision  has  not  been  found  of  much  use. 

2.  Ex  officio  members.  The  owner  or  occupier  of  every 
fishery  in  the  district  of  the  rateable  annual  value  of  £^0, 


Fishery  Laws,  ed.  Willis  Bund,  London,  1878.  The  map  in  the  i8th 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  (1879)  shows  the  districts  at  a  glance.  But 
any  one  wanting  to  know  the  rules  in  force  at  any  place  for  practical 
purposes  should  by  no  jneans  omit  to  obtain  the  latcst  information  oa 
the  spot. 
»  1865,  SS.  7-13.  *  1865,  s.  19. 
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and  cvery  landowner  having  in  the  dislrict  at  least  a  mile 
of  ripariaii  frontagc  on  either  or  both  sides  of  a  salmon  or 
trout  river,  and  the  right  of  fishery  therein,  and  having 
paid  licence  duty  for  tlic  last  season,  is  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  board  of  conscrvators  for  the  districL  *  Hc  is 
required  to  dedare  his  qualification  before  acting  on  the 
board.* 

3.  Represcntative  membcw.  In  a  district  where  there  is 
any  public  or  common  fishery,  those  persons  who  exerdse 
the  right  of  fishing  therein,  and  have  lakcn  out  licenccs  for 
nct  fishing  for  salmon,  are  entitled  to  elect  onc  nicmber  to 
the  board  for  evcry  jf  50  of  licence  duty  paid  by  them.' 
The  clection  is  by  plural  voting  according  to  the  amount  ol 
duty  paid  by  Ihc  clector,  and  the  voting  is  also  cumulativc : 
tho  voting  papers  must  be  attested,  and  may  be  scnt  in  by 
jiost. '  Elections  are  hcld  ycarly,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
board  of  conscrvators  to  ascertain  the  persons  entitled  to 
be  electors  and  give  them  notice  of  thcir  rights.* 

These  provisions  seem  practically  to  apply  only  to  the 
sea-coast  and^tidal  waters  ;  for  there  are  few  if  any  public 
fisheries  anywhere  eise.  As  to  common  rights  of  fishing 
{as  distinguished  froni  public)  the  tcnants  of  an  tnlaod 
manor  may  no  doubt  bc  entitled  to  fish  in  tbc  lord's  waters 
within  it,  and  such  a  right  is  known  to  the  law  as  common 
of  fishery.  I  do  not  know,  howcver,  that  it  is  frequcnt  or 
important  in  practice ;   and   I   rather  doubt   whether  any 

*  1873,  s.  26  :  (octcndcd  10  "  any  rivcr  Trequcntcd  by  snltnon,  trout. 
or  char,"  1878,  s.  6).  Provision  is  madc  for  the  rq}reM:niaiii>n  of 
persons  undcr  disability  by  s.  17.  '  1873,  s,  38. 

'  1873,  3.  39.  The  Act  docs  not  say  thnl  the  public  or  commoa 
fishery  niusi  bc  a  salmon  fishery. 

'  The  Aci  says  the  voier  "  shall  send  tlie  voting  papcr  by  poat  to 
ihc  returning  ußtccr,'*  &c.,  but  1  suppuse  a  voting  papcr  dclivcrtd  by 
tbc  voter  in  person  would  be  good.  *  S.  30, 
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definite  meaning  was  attached  by  Parliament  to  the 
term  "  common  rights  of  fishing  '*  which  is  used  in  the 
Act. 

A  Board  of  Conservators,  being  duly  constituted,  may 
appoint  water  bailiffs,  issue  fishing  licences,  acquire  dams, 
weirs,  and  fixed  engines  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them, 
take  legal  proceedings  against  offending  persons,  and 
generally  supervise  and  protect  the  fisheries  in  their 
district/  and  expend  funds  in  their  hands  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  them  in  any  lawful  mannen^  Water-bailiffs 
appointed  by  the  conservators  have  extensive  powers  of 
search,  and  the  same  Privileges  and  protection  as  constables 
in  the  execution  of,  their  office.^  They  may  also,  with 
special  authority  from  a  magistrate  or  the  conservators, 
enter  on  private  grounds  to  detect  or  prevent  breaches  of 
the  law.*  Any  one  authorised  in  writing  by  the  conser- 
vators may  also  enter  upon  lands  to  inspect  weirs  and  other 
obstructions.*  Conservators  may  also  make  by-laws  as  to 
sundry  matters  of  detail  (which  for  the  most  part  have 
been  incidentally  mentioned  in  their  places),  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Home  Office.®  The  by-laws  must  be 
printed  and  published,  and  every  one  taking  out  a  fishing- 
licence  is  entitled  to  a  copy.^ 

Penalties  under  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts  are  enforceable 
by  proceedings  before  Justices  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts.®  Besides  these  general 
Acts,  there  are  special  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the 
fisheries   of  divers   rivers   and   districts  ;    the  chief  rivers 

*  1865,  s.  27 ;  as  to  the  conditions  of  licences,  1873,  ss.  21,  24,  25,  57. 

*  1873,  s.  23.  •  1873,  s.  36. 

*  1865,  s.  31  ;  1873,  s.  37.  *  1873,  s.  56. 

*  1873,  s.  39»  &c.  '  1873,  s.  43. 

"  1873,  8.  62. 
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subjoct  to  special  rules  are  the  Tharaes'  and  Üic  Sevcm.  In 
a  sunimary  account  like  the  present  it  is  of  coursc  impossiblc 
to  go  into  diese  matters  ;  the  working  of  local  ruics,  for  the 
rest,  is  useful  to  be  known  only  where  they  are  in  force,  and 
is  better  ascertaincd  there  than  anywhere  eise.  It  may 
be  just  worth  while  to  mcntion  that  the  rules  of  the  Thames 
Conscrvancy  as  to  dose  times  extcnd  to  all  river  fish — 
including  eels,  though  not  by  name,  as  the  Court  of  Common 
Plcas  decidcd  in  1871.  Almost  all  the  rivers  of  any 
importancc  in  England  are  now  eithcr  included  in  fisherj' 
districts  or  under  special  local  Acts.  The  chicf  exceptions 
are  in  the  north  the  Derwent  of  Cumberiand,  and  in  the 
south  the  Itchen,  Others  are  in  the  north-west  the 
Merscy,  long  since  hopelessly  destroyed  as  a  fish  river,  and 
in  the  east  the  Witham,  Weiland  and  Great  Ouse,  which 
have  never  bcen  salmon  rivers  at  all.  Roughly  speaking,  3 
line  following  the  Valleys  of  the  Trent  and  the  threc  scvcral 
Avons  of  Gloucestershire,  Somersctshire  and  Hants,  will 
leave  to  its  north  and  west  the  part  of  England  whcre 
fishery  districts  are  the  rule,  to  the  south  and  east  that 
where  they  are  the  exception. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  laws  for  the  general  protection  of 
inland  fishcries  in  England.  A  few  cnactmcnts  g^vc  par- 
ticular  protection  or  remedies  to  the  owners  of  private 
fisheries  against  trcspassers,  Tuking  fish  unlawfully  in 
private  waters  is  3  misdcmeanour  punishnble  by  fine,  and 
a  trcspassing  fisherman's  rod,  nct  or  other  tackle  tnay 
bc  seiied  by  the  owner  of  the  land  or  fishery ;  but  an 
angler  against  whom  this  nght  is  evcrcised  in  the  day- 
tinic  cscapes   any  furthcr  pcnalty.*     Thcrc  used  to  bc  in 

'  Tlie  Thames  Congen-alors,  I  necd  hanlly  adJ,  are  chargcd  witlt  a 
nunibcr  of  mallers  of  public  inlcrcst,  of  wbich  lislicry  regulalion  is  onljr 
one.  '  24  &  :;  Viel,  c.  96,  as.  34,  aj« 
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the  annual  Mutiny  Act  an  odd  clause  for  the  better  preser- 
vation  of  game  and  fish  in  places  where  officers  were 
quartered,  it  being  supposed,  apparently,  that  officers  were 
more  Hkely  than  other  persons  to  take  game  and  fish 
without  leave.  This  was  dropped  in  the  general  revision 
of  military  law  which  took  place  in  1879  and'i88i,  pre- 
sumably  because  the  security  of  the  ordinary  law  is  now 
enough. 

5.  Law  of  Scotland  as  to  Freshwater  FisJieries, 

Scotland  is  under  a  System  of  statutory  regulation  of 
the  same  general  kind  as  the  English  Acts,  which  is  less 
complicated  and  minute,  but  is  pronounced  by  those  who 
have  watched  its  working  to  be  also  less  efficient.  The 
leading  modern  Act  on  Scotch  salmon  fisheries  was  passed 
in  1862.  Under  it  a  board  of  three  Commissioners  was 
formed,  with  power  to  fix  a  district  for  each  river,  determine 
dose  time,  and  make  other  general  rules.  District  boards 
are   elected  by  the  fishery  proprietors  with  voting  power 

according  to  value,  the  largest  fishery  owner  in  the  district 
being  ex  officio  a  member  and  chairman ;  their  functions 
are  more  limited  and  purely  ministerial  than  those  of 
conservators  in  England.^  It  appears  that  this  System 
fails  to  provide  good  working  boards,  though  in  particular 
cases  it  may  furnish  an  energetic  landowner  with  useful 
powers.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  it  is  stated,  constitutes 
in  his  own  person  the  district  boards  for  several  rivers. 
In  1868^  further  provisions  were  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment  and  proceedings  of  district  boards,  and  the  Home 
Office  was  empowered,  on  the   application   of  a  district 

'  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  97,  SS.  18,  22,  &c. 
*  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  123. 
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board,  to  vary  the  regiilations  as  to  close  time  and  other- 
wise.  Fishing  in  close  time,'  obstructing  the  passage 
of  salmon,  using  ülegal  instruments,  and  the  like,  are 
specifically  forbidden  by  the  same  Act.  The  prohibitions 
and  penalties  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  so  like  those  of  the 
English  Acts,  though  they  are  not  identical,  that  it  seems 
needless  to  give  them  in  detail.  In  the  matter  of  fixcd 
cngines  they  are  a  long  way  behind  the  English  niles, 
and  grave  complaint  is  still  madc  in  Scotland  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  law  as  it  Stands. 

The  border  rivers  Tweed  and  Esk  formerly  occasJoned 
much  petty  contention  between  the  two  kingdoms :  for 
some  time  the  Tweed  was  carefully  cxcepted  from  tlic 
ruies  laid  down  by  Acts  of  the  Scots  Farliamcnt,  who 
thought  it  hard  that  if  EngUshmen  were  free  to  pursue 
salmon  poaching  on  their  own  side  of  the  Tweed  the 
dwellers  on  the  Scottish  bank  shouid  not  have  their  share, 
At  present  the  Tweed  is  undcr  special  Statutes  of  its  own, 
and  the  Esk  is  by  the  Act  of  1S65  anncxed  to  England 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts. 

By  an  Act  of  last  session '  a  Fishery  Board  was  es- 
tablishcd  for  Scotland,  consisting  of  three  sheriflTs  selectcd 
and  six  olher  membcrs  appointcd  by  the  Crown,  They 
have  the  gcneral  superintcndence  of  the  salmon  fishcrics  of 
Scotland  (as  well  as  the  herring  fishery,  of  which  prcscnlly]L 
and  niay  exercise  the  powcrs  given  by  the  former  Acts  to 
Commissioners,     The  Ilome  Office  is  authorised  to  appoint 

'  Thcrc  is  a  curious  liiilc  rcscrwiiion  in  s,  ij,  sub-s.  2.  It  is  an 
offcncc  (o  fish  for  salmon  during  the  wcctly  close  limc,  Cicept  durimg 
Salurday  or  Monday  by  rotl  and  linc.  We  can  haidly  suppoM  ih.it 
ajigting  on  Sunday  Js  thougbt  spocially  injurious  to  the  lishcr;  at  time* 
of  ycar  whcn  it  is  harnilvss  on  SaCurday  and  Monday  ;  tbc  only  con- 
clusion  thereforc  seems  to  bc  tliat  angling  on  Sundny  is  prohihiied  as 
bcing  wickcd  in  itself.  '  4;  &  46  Viel,  c  78. 
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an  inspector  of  salmon  fisheries   for  Scotland,  who  is  to 
work  under  the  Board  and  report  to  them. 

Trout  and  other  freshwater  fish  must  not  be  taken  in 
Scottish  waters  by  nets  or  several  other  specified  means 
(practically,  may  be  taken  only  by  angling)  by  any  one 
not  having  the  right  of  fishery  or  licensed  by  the  person 
having  it.^ 

Law  of  Ireland  as  to  Freshwater  Fisheries, 

Ireland,  again,  has  a  separate  legislative  history,  be- 
ginning,  as  far  as  modern  practical  purposes  are  concerned, 
in  the  year  1842,  when  a  consoHdating  Act  was  passed,^ 
and  a  great  number  of  old  Irish  Statutes  as  to  salmon 
and  other  fisheries  were  repealed.  This  Act  appears  to 
have  been  to  some  extent  the  model  for  the  English 
Act  of  1861.  Its  provisions  are  very  füll  and  elaboratc. 
In  1848,^  commissioners  and  conservators  were  established 
and  the  System  of  licences  introduced ;  the  powers  and 
proceedings  of  these  officers  were  further  defined  in  1850.* 
Fresh  regulations  were  introduced  (partly,  in  turn,  adopted 
from  the  English  Act  of  1861)  by  the  Salmon  Fishery 
(Ireland)  Act,  1863.*  In  1869*  the  duties  of  the  former 
Special  Commissioners  were  transferred  to  inspectors,  who 
now  have  the  power  (among  other  things)  of  making 
by-laws,  varying  local  close  times,  and  issuing  certificates 
and  licences.  They  are  styled  the  Inspectors  of  Irish 
Fisheries,  are  three  in  number,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.^ 

*  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  26,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  45.         *  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  106. 
»  1 1  &  12  Vict.  c.  92.  *  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  88. 

•  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  1 14.  '  32  Vict.  c.  9,  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  92. 

'  An  analysis  of  the  Irish  Statutes  on  the  same  scalc  as  that  above 
given  of  the  English  ones  would  be  wholly  bcyond  my  mcarvs  ^xA 
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A  remarkable  feature  about  the  administrative  part 
of  the  Irish  Acts  is  that  the  cruisers  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  coast  guard  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  con- 
stabulary  inland,  are  specially  authorised  to  enforce  their 
provisions. 

B. — Sea  Fisheries. 
I.  Generally, 

Of  all  sea  fish  the  most  important  to  mankind,  in  our 
seas  at  any  rate,  is  the  herring.  Long  ago  his  pre-eminence 
among  fish  was  attested  in  the  quaint  fancy  of  the  North 
German  tale,  which  teils  hovv  the  fish  needed  a  king  to 
maintain  order  among  them,  and  swam  a  race  for  the 
kingdom  ;  how  the  herring  surpassed  the  rest  in  swiftness» 
and  was  proclaimed  king,  but  the  sole,  angry  and  envious 
at  being  far  behind  in  the  race,  reviled  him,  and  has  becn 
punished  by  having  a  wry  mouth  ever  since.* 

And  the  legislation  of  these  kingdoms  (notably  of  Scot- 
land)  has  for  centuries  endcavoured  to  protect  and  foster 

Space.  The  prescnt  account,  short  as  it  is,  may  be  of  some  little  usc, 
for  the  Index  to  ihe  Revised  Statutes  (///.  Fishery,  Ireland)  givcs 
nothing  but  the  year  and'^hapter,  ihough  the  English  Acts  are  prctty 
fully  abstracted. 

*  Die  Fische  waren  schon  lange  unzufrieden  dass  keine  Ordnung  in 
ihrem  Reiche  herrschte  .  .  .  und  vereinigten  sich  den  zu  ihrem  Herren 
zu  wählen,  der  am  schnellsten  die  Fluthen  durchstreichen  und  dem 
Schwachen  Hilfe  bringen  könnte.  Sie  stellten  sich  also  am  Ufer  in 
Reihe  und  Glied  auf,  und  der  Hecht  gab  mit  dem  Schwanz  ein 
Zeichen,  worauf  sie  alle  zusammen  aufbrachen.  . .  .  Auf  einmal  ertönte 
der  Ruf,  *•  der  Hering  ist  vor  !  "  der  Hering  ist  vor  1  "  Wen  is  vor  ?" 
schrie  vcrdriesslich  die  platte  missgünstige  Scholle,  die  weit  zurück- 
geblieben war,  "wen  is  vör.^"  "  Der  Hering,  der  Hering**  war  die 
Antwort.  "De  nackte  Hicring?"  rief  die  neidische,  **  de  nackte 
Hiering?"  Seit  der  Zeit  steht  der  Scholle  zur  Strafe  das  Maul  schief. — 
Grimm,  Kinder  und  Hausmiirchen,  No.  172.  Übscrve  the  local  colour 
givcn  by  the  sole  speaking  PI  itt-deutsch. 
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the  herring  fisheries  in  various  ways,  of  which  most  have 
been  abandoned  as  contrary  to  modern  commercial  policy. 
Almost  the  only  surviving  part  of  these  provisions  is  the 
Scotch  System  of  herring  branding,  which,  even  if  open  to 
some  theoretical  objections,  is  found  effectual  and  populär, 
and  has  been  deliberately  maintained.  In  England  the 
western  counties  obtained,  as  long  ago  as  1604,  a  whole- 
some  exemption  from  the  strict  rights  given  to  landowners 
by  the  common  law.  The  Statute  recites  that  "  the  trade 
of  fishing  for  herrings,  pilchards  and  sean-fish  ^  within  the 
counties  of  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall  is,  and  of  late 
time  hath  been,  very  great  and  profitable  "  ;  that  "  divers 
persons  within  the  said  counties,  called  balkers,  huors, 
condors,  directors,  or  guidors  .  .  .  time  out  of  mind  have 
used  to  watch  and  attend  upon  the  high  hills  and  grounds 
near  adjoining  to  the  sea-coasts  within  the  said  counties," 
to  watch  for  the  shoals  of  fish,  and  give  directions  to  the 
fishermen,  and  that  landowners  have  begun  to  object  to 
their  land  being  entered  on  for  this  purpose,  and  to  treat 
the  watchers  and  fishermen  as  trespassers  ;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fishing  trade  it  enacts  that  the  use  of  the 
shore  shall  be  free  both  to  the  "  watchmen,  balkers,  huors, 
condors,  directors,  and  guidors  "  for  their  look-out,  and  to 
the  fishermen  for  drawing  in  their  ncts  and  landing  the  fish.^ 

*  Scan  (now  comnionly  writtcn  scyn  or  seine)  is  a  large  draw-net. 
The  Statute  seems  applicable  chiefly  to  the  pilchard  fishery,  in  which 
the  seine  has  not  lost  its  importance,  though  in  the  herring  fishery 
drift-nets  are  more  comnionly  used.  Drift-nct  fishing  and  trawling 
are  now  prohibited  within  two  milcs  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall  below 
Trevose  Head  :  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1868,  s.  68.  And  by  a  local  Act, 
4  &  5  Vict.  c.  Ivii.,  which  regulates  the  pilchard  fishery  in  St.  Ives  Bay, 
a  close  time  (25  July-25  December)  for  hook  fishing,  ground  fishing, 
and  trawling  is  established  (s.  48)  for  the  space  of  1000  fathoms  from 
the  shore  within  the  limits  of  the  fishing  stations  spccified  by  the  Act. 

*  I  Jac.  I,  c.  23. 
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Like  rights  are  given  to  fishermen  everywherc  on  the 
Irish  coasts  by  the  Irish  Fisheries  Act  of  1842.^ 

In  Scotland  no  legislation  of  this  kind,  local  or  gencral, 
was  needed ;  for  the  common  law,  by  a  wiser  and  ruorc 
liberal  policy  than  the  English,  admits  the  common  right  to 
use  bolh  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  public  rivcrs 
for  "  white  fishing,"  that  is,  for  catching  any  fish  othcr  than 
salmon,  as  to  which  the  Crown  has  special  privilcges. 

An  Act  of  1770  "for  the  encouragement  of  the  white 
herring  fishcry  "  dedares  that  all  persons  cmploycd  in  that 
fishery  are  to  "  liave  the  free  use  of  all  ports,  harbours, 
shores  and  forelands"  up  to  highwater  mark,  and  lOO 
yards  bcyond  it,  on  any  waste  or  uncultivated  land,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  landing  nets  and  storcs,  curing  fish,  and  drying 
ncts,  without  paymcnt  except  of  harbour  and  pier  dues. 
This  appears  to  give  by  implication  a  right  to  enter  on 
private  lands  in  England  to  the  cxtcnt  specified  ;  but  it  is 
odd  that  thcre  is  no  particular  mention  of  owners  or 
occupiers,  nor  are  the  fishermen  cxpressly  protectcd  from 
being  sued  as  trcspassers,  though  they  must  not,  undcr  a 
penalty  of;f  100,  be  obstructcd.* 

Thcre  werc  many  Statutes  of  the  eightcenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  regulating  the  sea-fisheries  of  England 
or  of  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  they  applied  to  England 
they  were  swept  away,  I  bclieve  without  exception,  by  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Act  of  186S. 

On  the  Irish  coast  fixed  or  drift  nets  must  not  bc  used 
to  catch  herrings  in  the  daytime,  nor  must  any  nct  bc  used 
(except  in  drcdging  for  shcU-fish)  which  is  "  covered  with 

'  ;  &  6  Vict.  c.  106,  SS.  3,  4  (may  be  re-cnactment  of  some  oUer 
statuic  :  the  longuagc  seems  moddled  on  that  of  the  Kngliah  local  Act 
of  James  I.) 

•  It  Cco.  3,  c.  31. 
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canvas,  hide,  or  other  material,  by  which  unsizeable  and 
young  fish  may  be  taken  or  destroyed."  Further  special 
prohibitions  may  be  established  by  means  of  by-laws.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast  fishermen  who  use  nets  or  other  Instruments  capable 
of  catching  salmon  may  come  under  the  Salmon  Fishery 
Acts.  This  has  given  rise  to  some  difficulties,  especially  on 
the  Welsh  coast* 

2.  Scottish  Herring  Fis/ieries. 

The  law  of  Scotland  as  to  the  herring  fishery  is  con- 
tained  in  a  number  of  Statutes  of  various  dates,  from  1808 
to  1882.^  The  earlier  ones  created  a  System  of  bounties, 
to  which  a  System  of  official  certificate  of  the  herrings 
properly  taken  and  cured  was  incidental  *  ;  and  the  System 
of  certifying  the  casks  of  cured  herrings  by  an  official  brand 
is  still  in  force.  All  that  is  left  of  the  bounties  is  a  com- 
paratively  small  annual  grant  for  repairs  of  fishing-boats  ; 
and  the  official  brand  is  sought  merely  as  a  kind  of  trade- 
mark,  for  which  purpose  it  is  found  useful  in  the  export 
trade.  Fishermen  whose  business  is  not  large  enough 
to  set  up  a  private  brand  of  their  own  which  could  become 
known  in  the  market  can  by  means  of  the  Government 
mark,  if  their  wares  are  up  to  the  Standard  quality,  put 

*  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  106,  SS.  6-10,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  66  (close  time  for 
pollcn). 

*  i8ih  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fisherics,  1879, 
Appendix  I.  to  Mr.  Walpole's  Report. 

'  The  Acts  ought  to  havc  been  Consolidated  long  ago  :  the  older 
ones  exist  in  a  sort  of  living  death,  being  repealed  not  specifically,  but 
**in  so  far  as  neccssary  to  give  effect  to,"  or  so  far  as  inconsistent 
with,  the  later  Acts.  These  things  are  not  necessarily  the  draftsman's 
or  anybody's  fault ;  but  they  do  no  credit  to  the  law. 

*  48  Geo.  3,  c.  110,  s.  35. 
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themselves  on  a  level  with  the  larger  dealersj  and  a 
Select  Committee  which  inquired  into  the  matter  in  1881 
reported  against  the  abolition  of  the  brand.  Since  1858 
the  expense  of  branding  has  been  provided  for  by  a  fee 
of  fourpence  a  barrel,  so  that  on  this  point  the  last  trace 
of  the  old  bounties  is  removed.^ 

The  Fishery  Board  ^  (formerly  the  "  Commissioners  of 
the  British  white  herring  fishery")  have  power  to  make 
police  regulations  ;  and  there  is  an  old  rule,  never  ex- 
pressly  repealed,  that  the  mesh  of  herring  nets  must  not 
be  less  than  an  inch  across.  But  this  appears  to  be 
abrogated,  except  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  by  the 
Operation  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of  1868  ;  all  restrictions 
on  mcans  of  fishing  beyond  that  limit  being  abolished 
by  the  Convention  with  France  annexed  to  the  Act,  and 
thereby  made  law  for  British  subjects.  This  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  a  fresh  matter :  namely,  the  regula- 
tion  of  sea  fisheries  by  International  Convention. 

3.  International  Conventions, 

In  1843  a  Convention  was  made  bctween  England  and 
France  for  the  establishmcnt  of  a  common  set  of  fishery 
rulcs  on  the  coasts  of  either  country ;  the  purpose  being 
not  so  much  the  prcscrvation  of  sca-fish  as  the  prevention 
of  strife  between  fishermcn  of  the  two  nations,  and 
avoidance  of  difficultics  about  Jurisdiction.  In  1868  a 
new  Convention  was  made,  intcnded  to  supcrsede  the 
former  one ;  and  being  confirmcd  by  Parliamcnt  *  and 
gazctted  as  the  Act  provided,  it  became,  and  it  is  at 
present,   the   law  governing  British   fishermen   in  British 

*  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  69.  •  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  78. 

'  31  cv-  32  Vict.  c.  45. 
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waters,  But  it  was  never  ratified  by  the  French  Legis- 
lature,  so  that  in  French  waters  the  old  Convention  of 
1843  is  stillen  force;  and  French  fishermen  cannot  be 
proceeded  against  except  under  that  Convention  for 
ofFences  against  the  fishery  police  of  our  coasts.^ 

Under  the  Act  of  1868  all  British  fishing  boats  have 
to  be  lettered,  numbered,  and  registered.  The  letters 
indicate  a  port  or  Station  having  a  separate  collectorship 
of  customs,  and  every  Station  has  its  own  set  of  numbers. 
The  details  are  worked  out  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
June  18,  1869.  By  supplementary  regulations  of  February 
26,  1880,  open  boats  not  going  out  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit  are  exempt  Naval  and  revenue  officers  and  the 
coastguard  have  by  the  Act  and  Orders  in  Council  large 
powers  of  search  and  seizure,  and  the  fines  for  not  having 
the  name,  number,  &c.,  duly  painted  on  a  boat  may 
amount  tO;^20. 

The  Convention  lays  down  a  number  of  rules  (which  it  is 
impossible  to  abridge)  as  to  fishing-vessels  carrying  lights,* 
not  interfering  with  one  another's  Operations,  and  abstaining, 
except  in  certain  cases  of  necessity,  from  entering  the 
French  fishery  limits. 

In  188 1-2  an  International  Conference  was  held  at  the 
Hague  to  discuss  proposals  for  establishing  a  Joint  fishery 
police  in  the  North  Sea.  The  result  was  a  Convention 
signed  on   May   6,    1882,  by  the   delegates   of  England, 

*  See  40  &41  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  15. 

*  The  rule  as  to  lights  was  made  more  specific  in  1879  by  an  Order 
in  Council  (Regulations  for  preventing  Collisions  at  Sea)  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts.  Since  September  i,  1881,  tili  which  date 
the  Operation  of  the  Order  was  afterwards  suspended,  fishing-vessels 
out  with  drift-nets  ought  to  carry  two  red  lights  on  the  mast,  and 
trawlers  a  red  and  a  green  light.  I  doubt  whether  the  rule  is  much 
obscr\'ed  in  practice. 
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Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France  and  the  Netherlands 
(power  being  rcserved  for  Swcdcn  and  Norway  to  come  in), 
It  contains  rules  as  to  lettering,  nuniberlng,  and  ofBdal 
papers  ;  as  to  the  duty  of  boats  not  to  interfere  with  CBch 
other's  fishing,  with  a  special  prohibition  of  "  any  instniment 
or  cngine  which  serv-es  only  to  cut  or  destroy  nets  ;  "  '  and 
as  to  the  mancier  in  which  the  Convention  is  to  bc  carried 
out,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  fisheries  exercised,  by 
the  cniisers  of  the  several  contracting  Powers.  This  Con- 
vention has  not  yet  acquired  legal  force  as  regards  British 
fishcrmcn  ;  but  it  Is  understood  that  a  Bill  to  confirm  it  will 
bc  introduced  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  When- 
ever  the  North  Sea  Convention  takes  cffect,  the  present 
anomalous  relations  between  England  and  France  as  to 
the  Channel  fisheries  will  have  to  bc  reconsidered,  It  will 
bc  reniembered  that  British  fishermen  are  undcr  one  law 
and  French  under  anothcr  ;  and  an  additional  complication 
may  be  introduced  by  the  limits  of  the  new  Convention, 
to  which  France  is  a  pari)',  overlapping  those  of  the  cid 
ones  at  somc  points.  This  secms  not  unlikely  to  Icad  to 
total  abrogation  of  the  former  Conventions,  and  the  adoption, 
as  between  England  and  France,  of  the  North  Sea  Con- 
vention (with  whatever  not  inconsistent  additions  the  local 
circumstanccs  may  require)  for  the  Channel  fisheries  also. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington,  made  in  1871  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  contained  articles  (aftcr- 
wards  confirmed   by  Parliament)'  giving  American  fishcr- 

'  Such  an  instrunicni,  known  as  ihe  "  devil,"  has  bccn  uscd  by 
Dclgian  sailors  and  fishcrmcn  to  ihc  great  grievancc  of  the  fishermeo 
of  othcr  nations.  Ils  usc,  sale,  and  nuinufacturc  ate  now  prohibiied 
by  a  Bclgtan  law  of  March  37,  iSS;. 

'  35  öc  36  Viel.  c.  45.  The  Act  iccms  to  have  becn  required  only  for 
the  purposc  of  repealing  caTÜcr  inconsistent  Statutes. 
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men  the  right  of  sea-fishing  and  landing  nets  and  fish  on 
the  Canadian  coast,  and  the  like  right  to  British  fishermen 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  above  39°  N.  lat. 
There  are  no  detailed  regulations  or  police  provisions  of 
any  kind. 

^  As  to  Oysters  and  Sliell-fish, 

A  closc  time  for  oyster  fishing  (May  i  to  September  i) 

has  long  been  established  in  Ireland.*      For  Great  Britain 

as  to  all  shell-fish,  and  for  Ireland  also  as  to  crabs  and 

lobsters,  the  law  now  in  force  is  contained  in  an  Act  of 

1877  (40  &  41  Vict.  c.  42).     Deep-sea  oysters  must  not  be 

sold  or  trafficked  with  between  June  15  and  August  4,  nor 

any  other  oysters  between  May  14  and  August  4.     Pre- 

served  oysters,  and  oysters  taken  in  foreign  waters  or  for 

the  purpose  of  oyster  cultivation,  are  excepted.      (Fine  up 

to  ;^2  for  a  first  offence,  £,\o  for  repeated  offences,  and  the 

oysters  may  be  forfeited.)     And  the  Board  of  Trade  may, 

on  the  application  of  certain  local  authorities,  restrict  or 

prohibit  for  limited  periods  the  taking  of  oysters  from  any 

particular  bed. 

Crabs  less  than  four  inches  and  a  quarter  broad,  and 

lobsters  less  than  eight  inches  long,  may  not  be  taken,  sold, 

or  deält  with  for  sale.     The  same  prohibition  applies  to 

spawn  crabs  and  "  casters  "  or  "  soft  crabs  "   (crabs  which 

have  recently  cast  their  shells.)     The  penalties  are  the  same 

as  for  selling  oysters  in  the  close  season.  Any  crabs,  however, 

may  be  taken  for  bait.      The  Board  of  Trade  (or  in  Ireland 

the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  with  the  approval  of  the 

Lord  Lieutenant),   may  restrict  lobster    and  crab  fishing 

within  specified  areas.     All  shell-fish  exposed  for  sale  con- 

*  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  32. 
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trary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  may  bc  scarched  for, 
seized,  and  condemned. 

UndertheSea  Fisheries  Act  of  1868,  and  certain  Irish 
Actsofwhich  the  principal  ooe  was  passcd  in  1866,'  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain,  subjcct  to  conürmation  by 
Parliament,  and  the  Inspcctors  of  Irish  Fisheries  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,^  have  power  to 
grant  exclusivc  rights  of  oyster  and  mussei  fishery,  which 
may  be  revoked  if  the  grantces  do  not  cultivatc  their 
allotted  ground  properly.  Power  to  regulate  a  fishery  and 
take  tolls  from  persons  lishing  in  it  for  oystcrs  anil  mussels 
may  also  be  given  by  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade* 
That  authority  issued  regulations  in  July,  1872,  setting 
forth  the  principles  and  conditions  on  which  eitherexdusive 
rights  of  fishery  or  regulative  po\*'ers  over  fislieries  would  be 
granted,  and  the  procedure  to  bc  obsorved  in  applications 
and  intjuiries.  Hardly  so  much  iise  has  bcen  made  of  tlicsc 
provisions  as  was  cxpected  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
in  course  of  tinie  produce  appreciable  results  in  increasiDg 
and  cheapening  the  supply  of  oysters,  though  they  may  not 
avail  to  bring  back  the  golden  age  of  our  fathcrs,  whcn 
natives  wcre  a  Shilling  a  dozen.  Under  a  rccent  Act  *  the 
Board  of  Trade  may,  for  the  protection  of  dam  and  bait 
beds,  prescribe  or  authorise  restrictions  on  the  use  of  bcam 
trawls  for  limited  times,  and  within  an  area  defincd  in  each 
case  by  the  order,  anywhcre  in  the  territorial  watcrs  of 
Great  Bntaia      The  power  can  be  excrciscd  only  on  the 

'  Oyster  Fishery  (IrcUnd)  Amendment  Act,  i866,  29  S:  30  \"ieL 
c.  97- 

'  3-  &  33  Vict.  e.  91,  s.  14.  The  wording  of  the  Eoglish  and  Irish 
Acts  is  differcnt,  but  thcir  gcneral  cffeet  is  much  the  saiiie. 

'  There  docs  noi  seem  to  bc  anjthing  corrcsponding  to  ibb  in 
tn-Und.  *  «VicLC  II. 
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application  of  local   fishermen  or    authorities,  and    after 
inquiry. 

As  to  the  general  poHcy  of  regulating  oyster  fisheries 
by  dose  times  and  othcnvise  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  evening  before  the  opening  of  this  Exhi- 
bition  (May  ii),  Mr.  Huxley  delivered  a  discourse  on  this 
question  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  oysters  from 
the  principal  French  beds.  These  have  long  been  under  a 
System  of  restrictions  far  more  severe  than  anything  that 
has  been  or  could  be  proposed  in  England  ;  but  the  in- 
crease  or  falling  off  in  the  number  of  oysters  taken  (and  in 
many  years  the  variations  have  been  very  great  and 
sudden),  appears  to  have  no  intelligible  relation  whatever 
to  the  rules  imposed  by  the  State.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  violent  fluctuations  both  ways  while  the  rules  and 
their  administration  were  unchanged.  Mr.  Huxley's  con- 
clusion  is  that  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  oysters  depends 
on  causes  which  cannot  be  sensibly  affected  by  any  restric- 
tive  legislation.  All  such  legislation  is  in  itself  objection- 
able,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  nevv  offences  and  tends  to 
make  the  administration  of  justice  odious,  and  the  bürden 
of  proof  is  alvvays  on  those  who  advocate  it  to  show  that 
its  Utility  is  so  great  and  manifest  as  to  outweigh  the  in- 
convenience.  If  Mr.  Huxley's  inferences  from  the  French 
statistics  are  right  (and  I  do  not  myself  see  the  answer  to 
them),  the  improvement  of  the  oyster  fisheries  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  multiplying  penal  laws,  which  at  best  are 
troublesome  to  enforce  and  uncertain  in  their  working,  but 
in  the  judicious  encouragement  of  oyster  cultivation. 
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S,  Seal  rishery. 
The  Greenland  seal  fishery  does  not,  perhaps,  comc 
properly  within  the  scope  of  this  handbook.  But  it  maybc 
convenient  to  mention  shortly  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  reckless  destruction  of  the  young  seals,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1875  (38  Vict.c.  ;S),\vhich  cmpowered  the  Queen 
in  Council,  being  satisfied  that  other  Powers  concemed  had 
madc  or  would  make  the  like  regulations  as  to  their  ships 
and  subjccts,  to  prescribe  a  close  time  for  the  seal  fishery 
betwcen  the  parallels  of  67°  and  75'  N.  latitudc,  and  the 
meridians  of  s'  E,  and  17^  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
In  1876*  an  Order  in  Council  was  made  bringing  the  Act 
into  Operation,  and  fixing  the  3rd  of  AprÜ  as  the  carliest 
day  in  the  year  on  which  seal  fishing  shonld  be  lawful. 

CondusUm. 

We  have  noM-  gone  through  the  substancc  of  onc  of 
those  bodies  of  special  Icgislation  which.  though  their 
existence  is  hardly  known  except  to  the  persona  intcrcstcd 
in  their  subjcct-matter.  are  of  considerablc  cxtent  and 
intricacy,  and  may  raise  important  questJons  of  gcneral 
legislative  policy.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  the  casc  of 
the  fishery  laws  the  qucstion  of  inlerfcrence  with  private 
discretion  by  tlie  authority  of  the  State  has  constanüy  to 
be  decidcd  one  way  or  the  other.  In  deaUng  with  frcsh- 
watcr  fisheries  the  tcndency  of  modern  law-making  has 
been  to  impose  new  restrictions,  in  deah'ng  with  sca- 
fisheries  to  remove  old  ones.  Tlierc  is  not  neccssarily 
any  inconsistency  in   this,  for   the   circumstances  and  tbc 

'  Nov.  38 :  See  ihe  ordcr  in  MauiJc  and  Pollock'j  Mcrchaai  Ship- 
ping,  4tb  ed.,  Appendix,  p.  104. 
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purposes    of   the    law    are    widely  different      Particular 
questions  of  no  small   delicacy  may,  however,   occur  in 
the  Administration  of  the  law.     The   State  has  decided 
that  salmon   rivers  are  worth   preserving  at  the  cost  of 
some  compulsion  and  restriction ;   and  few  persons  who 
are    not    extreme    partisans    of   the    individual    citizen's 
freedom  to  do  as  he  pleases  will  object  to  this  in  principle. 
But  how  far  are  we  to  go  in  each  case  ?     Is  the  preserva- 
tion  always  worth  the  cost  ?     Paper-mills  and  salmon,  for 
example,  cannot  thrive  on  the  same  water ;   nor  can  it 
be  Said  in  every  case  that  the  paper-mill  may  go  where 
there  are  no  salmon,  for  not  all  river  water  is  fit  to  make 
paper  with.      Are  we  then  bound    to  sacrifice   a  great 
paper-mill   for  a  small  and   poor  salmon  river,  as  might 
conceivably  be  the  result  in  some  cases  of  a  strict  execu- 
tion  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts  ?    These  are  the  problems 
which   English    statesmen   and    legislators  have  hitherto 
refused,  and  most  wisely  refused,  to  deal  with  by  general 
formulas,  and   have   left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  good 
sense   and   discretion  of  the  persons  concerned.     A  law- 
maker  who  thinks  and  speaks  as  if  he  were  dealing  with 
a  nation  of  fools  will  never  make  good  laws ;   a  passion 
for  formulas  is  the  mark  not  of  an  exact  but  of  a  petty 
mind,  and   is  capablc  of  becoming  the  ruin  of  legislation 
and  politics.     It  is  enough  for  us,  as  regards  the  matter 
in  hand,  to  know  that   our  fishery  laws,  since  their  im- 
provement  was   seriously  taken    up  some  twenty  years 
ago,  have  on  the  whole  worked  well  and  prcvented  much 
mischief     From  a  lawyer's  point  of  view  (and,  I  should 
think,  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one  who  desires  to 
understand  them)  theje   is   much  to  be  mended  in  their 
form.     But  with  all  their  faults  they  are  a  fairly  creditable 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  that  complex  and  over- 
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burdened  Instrument    of  govemment,  the   Parliament  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  contrives  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  almost  without  knowing  it,  to  keep  abreast 

of  the  multifarious  wants   and   grievances  of  a  State  of 
Society  which  its  founders  could  never  have  imagined. 
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APPARATUS  FOR  FISHING. 


In  the  foUowing  pages  it  is  proposed  to  give  only  a 
general  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  which 
are  employed  for  fishing,  but  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
dcscribe  in  an  intelHgible  manner  the  principal  methods  of 
fishing,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  something 
of  the  means  by  which  our  fish-markets  are  supplied,  and 
constant  occupation  given  to  the  large  class  of  fisherfolk — 
many  of  whom  too  commonly  have  to  spend  their  Hves  in 
the  midst  of  dangers  and  hardships  but  little  understood 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  public  who  look  on  a  regulär 

supply  of  fish  as  a  matter  of  course,  whatever  the  weather 
may  chance  to  be. 

An  important  distinction  exists  between  sea  fishing  and 
freshwatcr  fishing,  which  gives  to  each  an  interest  peculiar 
to  itself.  Sea  fishing  is  a  great  commercial  industry. 
Freshwater  fishing  is  mainly  connected  with  sport  and 
amusement.  The  first  will  therefore  naturally  claim  the 
principal  share  of  our  attention,  as  being  the  means  of 
providing  a  very  large  supply  of  wholesome  food,  and 
consequently  of  wide-spread  interest.  Some  of  the  appli- 
ances  for  fishing  being  used  in  both  salt  and  fresh  waters, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  our  subject  with  reference 
rather  to  the  different  methods  of  fishing  than  to  any 
distinction  between  the  waters  in  which  they  are  carried  on, 
calling  attention,  however,  as  occasion  may  arise,  to  the  use 
of  particular  appliances  in  the  capture  of  freshwater  fvsVvfc^ 
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as  well  as  of  those  found  exclusively  in  the  sca.  \Ve  shall 
therefore  roughly  dtvide  the  apparatus  into  Nets.  Lines,  and 
Traps,  and  begin  our  descriptions  with  the  important  group 
of  nets,  which  may  be  agaiii  separatcd  into  those  which  are 
movable,  or  fixed,  when  in  use, 

Nets. 

a.  Movable — Trawls,  Drift,  Seines,  etc. 

b.  Fixcd — T rammeis,  Set-nets,  Bag-nets,  etc. 

Trawls. — Among  the  several  methods  of  fishing  in 
general  use  in  our  seas  none  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  known  in  England  as  trawüng,  as  by  its  means  wc 
obtain  the  greater  part  of  the  turbot,  brill,  and  solcs  wbich 
are  brought  to  market,  and  soles  are  very  rarely  caught  in 
any  other  way,  But  bcsides  the  value  of  this  mode  of 
fishing  in  the  capture  of  what  are  known  as  "  prime  "  fish, 
its  importance  is  even  greater  as  a  means  of  catching 
plaice,  haddock,  whiting,  and  other  kinds  of  common  fish, 
which,  inferior  as  thcy  are  usually  considered  when 
comparcd  with  turbot  and  soles,  yet  are  in  great  and 
constant  demand  in  the  market,  and  from  the  abundance 
in  which  they  are  caught.  thcy  can  bc  sold  at  so  low  a  rate 
as  practically  to  be  within  reach  of  everyonc.  Another 
point  of  importance  in  trawling  is  that  it  is  carricd  on 
throughout  the  year,  although  as  a  good  deal  of  wind  is 
dcsirablc  for  its  effective  working,  it  is  more  generally 
productivc  in  winter  than  at  any  other  season,  and  there- 
fore at  a  timc  when  some  kinds  of  sea  fishing  are  difficult 
on  accouiit  of  bad  wcathcr, 

Thcre  are  two  kinds  of  trawl-net  in  use,  tlie  bcam-trawl 
and  the  otter-trawl ;  but  the  only  onc  used  by  professional 
fishcrmen  is  the  bcam-trawl,  and  of  that  wc  will  oow 
cndcavour  to  give  a  dcscription  ;  but  an  examination  of 
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the  net  itself  will  be  almost  necessary  to  enable  its  con- 
struction  to  be  clearly  understood. 

The  Beam-trawl. 

The  Beam-trawl  is  a  triangulär,  flat,  purse-shaped  net, 
with  its  wide  mouth  kept  extended  by  a  horizontal  wooden 
spar  called  the  "  beam,"  which  is  raised  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground  by  two  iron  Supports  or  "  heads,"  one  at 
each  end ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  net  being 
fastened  to  the  beam,  and  the  under  portion  or  lower  edge 
of  the  opening  dragging  on  the  ground  as  the  net  is  towed 
over  the  bottom.  The  size  of  the  net  used  deperids  very 
much  on  that  of  the  vessel  that  has  to  tow  it,  and  the 
length  of  the  beam  of  course  varies  with  the  size  of  the  net. 
The  total  length  of  the  net  is  usually  rather  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  beam.  In  the  large  trawl  vessels  or 
"  smacks,"  as  they  are  generally  called,  the  beam  ranges 
from  36  to  50  feet  in  length,  and  the  net  in  corresponding 
proportions.  As  there  is  an  enormous  strain  on  the  beam 
when  the  net  is  at  work,  great  care  is  necessary  to  select  a 
good  piece  of  wood  for  it.  Elm  is  generally  preferred, 
chosen  if  possible  from  timber  grown  of  the  proper  tlvck- 
ness,  that  the  natural  strength  of  the  wood  may  not  be 
lessened  by  any  more  trimming  or  chipping  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  the  required  length  and  thickness 
cannot  be  obtained  in  one  piece,  two  pieces  are  scarfed 
together  and  the  Joint  secured  by  iron  bands.  Appearance 
here  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  strength  and 
toughness  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  the  beam  is  exposed. 
It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
purse-shaped  net  has  one  of  its  flat  sides  on  the  ground, 
and  the  mouth  is  kept  extended  by  the  beam  lying  across 
it;  but  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  fish  to  enter,  the 
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beam  and  with  it  the  back  or  upper  edge  of  tlie  mouth  of 
the  nct  fastened  to  i't  must  be  ralsed  a  certain  distance 
from  the  ground.  For  this  purpose  each  end  of  the  bcam 
is  fastened  to  the  top  of  an  iron  framc,  .shaped  something 
likc  an  irregularly  formcd  stirrup,  which  is  iitted  to  it  at  a 
right  angle  by  a  square  socket  at  the  top.  By  these  iron 
framcs,  called  "  heads  or  irons,"  tlie  beam  is  raised  about 
thrce  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  contrary  to  the  populär 
idea,  never  touches  the  bottom.  It  could  de  so  only  if  the 
net  and  beam  were  to  reach  the  ground  \\\\\\  the  back 
undcrmost,  and  thcn  the  mouth  of  the  net  u-ould  close  and 
no  fish  could  enter.  The  lower  part  of  the  trawl-head  or 
iron  is  straight  and  flat,  just  likc  the  corrcsponding  part  of 
a  stirrup.  It  is  called  the  "  shoc,"  and  is  the  part  wbich 
slides  over  the  ground  as  the  nct  and  beam  arc  towed 
along,  Therc  is  some  slight  Variation  in  the  shapc  of  the 
irons  used  on  different  parts  of  the  coast.  What  is  called 
the  Barking  pattern  is  quite  symmetrica!  and  stirrup-like 
in  shape,  and  is  used  by  the  Barking  and  many  of  the 
Great  Yarmouth  trawlers  ;  but  at  Brixham,  Grirasby,  Hüll. 
and  most  other  of  our  stations  the  back  of  the  trawl-iron  is 
made  straight  and  sloping  backward  to  the  hee!  of  the 
"  shoe,"  thus  giving  greater  length  to  that  part  of  the  iron 
which  rests  on  the  ground,  and  conscquently,  it  is  thought, 
more  steadincss.  Other  deviccs,  both  foreign  and  British, 
for  keeping  the  beam  off  the  ground,  will  be  obscrved 
among  the  trawl-heads  in  this  Exhibition. 

The  purse-shai)ed  net  consists  of  several  portions,  cach 
having  its  own  iiame.  An  otd-fashioned  bed  watch-pockct 
laid  on  its  face  will  give  a  vcry  good  idca  of  a  trawl,  whcn 
in  a  Position  for  working.  What  is  then  its  uppcr  surface 
is  called  the  "  back,"  and  the  under  portion  the  "  bclly  "  of 
the  net.    The  straight  front  edge  of  the  back,  or  "  squsre  " 
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of  the  net  is  fastened  to  the  beam,  and  is  therefore  raised 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  corresponding 
lower  part  of  the  mouth,  however,  is  cut  away  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  margin  of  the  net  forms  a  deep  curve 
extending  from  the  foot  of  one  trawl-iron  to  the  other,  and 
therefore  resting  on  the  ground  ;  the  centre  of  the  curve  or 
"bosom"  being  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  beam 
and  in  front  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  net.  The  usual  rule 
in  English  trawls  is  for  the  distance  between  the  beam  and 
the  centre  of  the  curve  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  length 
of  the  beam.  In  foreign  trawls  this  distance  is  generally 
less  ;  but  in  all  cases  there  is  a  considerable  space  of 
ground  over  which  the  beam  and  back  of  the  net  must 
pass,  when  the  trawl  is  at  work,  before  the  fish  lying  under 
them  on  the  bottom  are  disturbed  by  the  lower  edge  of 
the  net. 

This  curved  lower  margin  of  the  mouth  of  the  net  is 
fastened  to  and  protected  by  the  "  ground-rope,"  which  is 
made  of  a  stout  but  old  hawser  "  rounded  "  or  covered  with 
small  rope  to  keep  it  from  chafing  and  to  make  it  heavier. 
Its  purpose  is  to  protect  the  edge  of  the  net,  which  other- 
wise  would  soon  be  tom  by  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
especially  to  keep  it  evenly  on  the  bottom  so  as  to  sweep 
it  thoroughly  and  disturb  the  fish,  which,  passing  over  the 
rope,  then  find  their  way  into  the  farther  narrow  end  of  the 
purse  or  bag.  The  ends  of  the  ground-rope  are  fastened 
on  each  side  by  a  few  turns  round  the  back  of  the  trawl- 
iron,  just  above  the  shoe,  so  that  the  rope  rests  upon  the 
ground  throughout  its  entire  curve.  There  is  no  chance 
therefore  of  the  fish  escaping  at  either  the  sides  or  bosom 
of  the  net,  and  their  only  outlet,  when  once  the  beam  has 
passed  over  them,  is  in  front,  for  the  back  of  the  net  is  then 
above  them,  so  that  they  must  dart  forward  in  the  direction 
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in  whicb  the  net  is  moving,  to  enable  them  to  gct  clear  of 
it.  Their  chance  of  escape  is,  howevcr,  very  small,  for 
when  ßsh  are  disturbed  without  being  much  alarmed,  they 
seldom  move  vcry  far,  and  even  should  they  escape  undcr 
the  beam,  thc  net  moving  fonvards  in  the  same  direction 
would  most  "probably  again  overtake  them.  It  has  bcen 
mentioned  that  the  ground-rope  is  made  of  an  old  hawser, 
and  there  is  a  reason  for  such  being  used.  Although 
trawling  is  carried  on  as  a  rule  over  smooth  ground,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  thcrc  may  be  an  occasional  piecc 
of  rock  in  the  way,  and  thcn  if  thc  ground-rope  were  sound 
and  strong  thc  probable  result  would  bc  the  breaking  of 
the  beam  or  the  more  serious  accident  of  the  parting  of  the 
rope  by  which  thc  trawl  is  connected  with  the  vesseL  In 
the  latter  case  the  whole  trawl  would  be  lost ;  but  if  thc 
ground-rope  were  to  become  hitched  in  a  rock  or  any 
obstruction  at  the  bottom,  an  old  ropc  would  break,  and 
the  most  serious  result  would  be  the  tearing  of  thc  under 
part  of  thc  net.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  avoidcd  if 
possible,  but  it  is  bctter  to  tear  the  net  than  lose  it 
altogether. 

We  have  so  far  spokcn  only  of  the  front  half  of  the 
trawl,  with  its  back  entirely  made  up  of  netting  and  the 
under  part  of  the  samc  material  cut  away  into  a  deep 
curve  which  is  fastened  to  the  ground-rope.  The  remaln- 
ing  part  of  thc  trawl,  that  is,  the  portion  extending  from 
the  bosom  to  thc  extreme  end.  forms  a  complete  bag  of 
netting,  and  gradually  dimintshcs  in  brcadth  until  withtn 
about  tcn  fcct  of  the  end.  This  last  part  of  it  is  of 
uniform  width,  and  is  called  the  "cod"  or  "purse;"  it  is 
herc  that  thc  fish  which  cntcr  the  net  arc  mostly  coUected. 
and  they  are  prevcnled  from  cscaplng  by  the  end  of  this 
bag  or  purse  being  closed  by  a  draw-rope  when  thc  net  is 
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in  use.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  net  is  hoisted  in,  tlie 
draw-rope  is  cast  off,  and  the  fish  fall  out  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel.  The  under  part  of  this  purse  is  exposed  to  a 
good  deal  of  wear  from  the  weight  of  fish  and  sometimes 
stones  coUected  within  it,  and  to  protect  it  as  much  as 
possible,  layers  of  netting,  called  "  rubbing-pieces,"  are 
laced  across  it,  one  layer  slightly  overlapping  the  next  one. 
In  French  trawls  a  stout  hide  is  frequently  fastened  under 
this  part  of  the  net  for  the  same  purpose.  Such  is  the 
main  construction  of  the  trawl  as  seen  from  the  outside ; 
but  we  have  still  to  notice  certain  arrangements  within  the 
net  by  which  any  fish  which  have  once  made  their  way  into 
the  cod  or  purse  at  the  end  are  prevented  from  retuming 
and  making  their  escape. 

The  net  has  been  described  as  tapering  away  from  the 
mouth  until  the  purse  is  reached,  and  it  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  purse  with  the  main  body  of  the  net  that  by  a 
very  simple  arrangement  two  pockets  open,  into  which  the 
fish  make  their  way  and  often  become  closely  packed. 
The  pockets  are  made  by  simply  lacing  together  parts  of 
the  Upper  and  under  portions  of  the  main  body  of  the  net, 
beginning  close  to  the  purse,  at  about  one  third  of  the 
distance  across,  and  running  up  towards  the  outer  margin, 
gradually  tapering  away  to  a  point  for  a  length  of  about 
sixteen  feet  backwards  from  the  purse,  They  are  there- 
fore  within  the  outer  edge  of  the  net,  and  their  mouths 
open  into  and  face  the  purse.  The  mouths  of  the  pockets 
occupy  one-third  each  of  the  breadth  of  the  net  at  that 
part,  and  the  intermediate  third  is  the  passage  by  which 
all  the  fish  enter  the  purse  from  the  main  body  of  the  net 
Over  this  opening  hangs  a  curtain  of  netting  called  the 
"  flapper,"  which  gives  way  before  any  fish  pushing  through 
into  the  purse,  but  then  falls  back  so  as  to  prevent  its 
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retiim.  On  cach  sidc  of,  and  just  beyond,  the  flapper, 
however,  is  the  entrance  to  a  pocket ;  and  the  fish,  being 
unablc  to  return  through  the  passage  closed  by  the  flappcr, 
very  commonly  enter  the  pockets  and  press  on  tili  at  last 
the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  Space  stops  their  further 
progress  in  that  dlrectlon.  To  understand  clearly  the 
facilities  offered  to  the  fish  to  enter  the  pockets  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  trawl  when  at  work  äs 
towed  along  with  just  sufficient  force  to  expand  the  nct  by 
the  resistance  of  the  water.  But  this  resistance  acts 
directly  only  on  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  net  between 
the  pockets,  and  then  on  the  purse.  When  the  trawl  first 
begins  to  move,  the  pressure  of  the  water  inside  the  net 
does  not  dislend  the  pockets,  but  rathcr  tends  to  Hatten 
them,  because  they  are  virtually  outside  the  cavity  of  the 
nct,  and  their  openings  are  at  the  farther  end  of  it  and 
facing  the  other  way.  The  water,  however,  which  has 
expanded  the  body  of  the  net,  then  makes  its  way  under 
the  flappcr  and  enters  the  purse,  whtch.  being  made  with  a 
much  smaller  mesh  than  the  rest  of  the  net,  oflers  so  much 
resistance  that  it  cannot  so  rcadily  escape  in  that  direcÜon ; 
retum  currents  are  consequently  formcd  along  the  sides, 
and  thcsc  currents  open  the  mouths  of  the  pockets,  which 
face  the  purse  or  last  part  of  the  net ;  and  the  fish  in  ihcii 
cndcavours  to  escape,  finding  these  openings,  follow  the 
coursc  of  the  pockets  until  thej-  have  no  room  to  proceed 
any  further.  The  whole  of  the  net  becomes  thcrcfore  fully 
cxpanded,  but  it  does  so  by  the  pressure  of  the  watcr  in  onc 
dircction  through  the  middle,  and  in  the  oppositc  onc 
through  tbc  pockets  at  the  sidcs. 

Such  then  is  the  beam-trawl — an  cnormous  bag-nrt, 
frequcntly  50  fcct  wide  at  the  mouth  and  upwards  of  lOO 
fcet  in  length,  which  sweeps  slowly  and  quictly  ovcr  Ibe 
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bottom  of  the  sea,  disturbing,  perhaps  without  much 
alarming,  such  fish  as  may  come  in  contact  with  the  ground- 
rope,  and,  we  may  venture  to  say,  ultimately  securing 
them  in  the  purse  and  pockets,  from  which  there  is  no 
deliverance  tili  the  trawl  is  hoisted  up  on  board  the  vessel 
and  the  Contents  are  tumed  out  on  deck. 

In  an  ordinary  deep-sea  trawl-net  the  meshes  are  of  four 
sizes,  diminishing  from  four  inches  square  near  the  mouth 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  purse  or  small  end ;  and  the 
twine  for  the  under  side  of  the  net  is  usually  a  size  larger 
than  that  for  the  back.  The  net  is  generally  made  of  the 
best  Manilla  hemp,  and  is  well  tarred  before  being  used. 
The  only  remaining  part  of  the  trawl  apparatus  is  the  warp 
by  which  the  trawl  is  towed  over  the  ground.  This  is 
usually  a  six-inch  rope,  150  fathoms  long,  and  made  up  of 
two  lengths  of  75  fathoms  each,  spliced  together.  The 
end  of  this  warp  is  shackled  to  two  other  pieces,  each 
IS  fathoms  long,  and  called  the  "spans"  or  "bridles," 
which  lead  one  to  each  end  of  the  beam,  and  are  shackled 
to  swivel-bolts  in  the  front  of  the  head-irons,  so  that  the 
pull  of  the  rope  comes  directly  on  those  parts  of  the 
apparatus  which  are  the  most  exposed  to  friction  by 
contact  with  the  ground. 

As  most  of  the  trawling  is  carried  on  far  out  at  sea,  and 
very  commonly  at  long  distances  from  land,  good  sea- 
going  vessels  are  required,  and  vessels  of  from  45  to  70 
tons,  or  even  more,  are  generally  employed  in  this  kind  of 
fishery.  They  are  usually  called  "  smacks "  from  their 
smack  or  cutter  rig,  which  until  recent  years  was  the  one 
almost  invariably  adopted.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  they 
were  of  comparatively  small  size,  ranging  from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  tons.  They  were  stoutly-built  vessels,  able  to 
hold  their  own  -in  almost  any  kind  of  weather,  but  were 
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tlicti  not  remarkable  for  fast  sailing.  Sea-going  qualities 
were  cspccially  necessary  in  vcsscls  which  had  to  work  in 
rough  weather,  and  often  at  some  distance  from  any 
harbour.  The  Jmprovcments  in  modern  ship-buÜding  havc 
not  been,  however,  lost  sight  of,  and  the  great  and  in- 
creasing  demand  for  fish,  and  the  long  distanccs  frora  land 
at  which  trawlers  now  work  in  the  North  Sea,  have  led  to 
the  construction  of  larger  vessels,  capable  of  working  much 
heavier  ncts,  and  with  much  finer  proportions,  so  as  to  give 
grcatly  increased  speed  so  that  the  fisli  raay  be  brought  to 
market  with  as  Httle  delay  as  possible.  The  large  main- 
sail  in  these  smacks  has  great  driving  power,  and  is  there- 
fore  a  very  important  sai! ;  but  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  vessels  has  made  a  change  of  rig  desirable  so  as  to  be 
able  to  work  them  without  proportionately  adding  to  the 
expenses.  The  largcr  mainsail  in  these  new  vessels  would 
require  additional  hands  to  look  after  it  in  bad  weather, 
when  a  heavy  boom  is  likely  to  strain  everything  to  the 
utmost ;  and  fishing  is  a  pursuit  in  which  expenses  must 
be  closcly  looked  aftcr.  This  saü  has  accordingly  been 
reduced  in  size,  and  a  mizen  mast  has  been  added  on 
wiiich  a  small  gaff-sail  is  carried,  By  this  plan  a  proper 
quantity  of  sail  can  be  carried,  but  the  great  pressure  on 
it  is  brought  Iower  down,  and  consequently  it  is  more 
manageable  and  causcs  less  strain  on  the  vessel.  The  new 
trawlers  are  built  of  greatcr  proportionatc  Icngth  than 
formerly,  and  this  givcs  them  greater  speed.  This  new 
•'  ketch  "  rig,  as  it  is  called,  is  generally  adopted  at  the 
great  North  Sca  stations,  Hüll,  Grimsby  and  Yarmouth, 
and  is  gradually  coming  into  fashion  at  Brixham  and  othcr 
Channel  ports.  One  important  advantagc  in  the  increafcd 
size  of  these  tishing  vessels  is  the  additional  room  provided 
on  board.    This  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  crev, 
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but  enables  a  considerable  quantity  of  ice  to  be  carried, 
now  a  necessary  condition  of  North  Sea  trawHng.  Stovv- 
age  is  also  provided  for  the  produce  of  several  days*  fishing, 
when,  as  is  the  rule,  except  during  the  calm  summer 
months,  these  trawlers  stay  out  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
and  bring  home  their  own  fish  instead  of  sending  it  in  by 
carrying  vessels,  which  at  certain  seasons  collect  the  fish 
from  a  fleet  of  trawlers  and  take  it  to  market. 

The  cost  of  trawl-smacks  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  not  only  on  account  of  their  larger  size,  but 
bccause  of  the  higher  price  that  has  now  to  be  paid  for 
everything  connected  with  their  construction.  In  1862, 
a  trawler,  ready  for  sea,  and  what  was  then  considered  one 
of  the  larger  class,  could  be  built  and  fitted  out  for  ;^  700  or 
£^00 ;  but  one  of  the  new  class  of  vessels  cannot  be  turned 
out  at  the  present  time  for  less  than  about  ;^i6oo.  This 
includes  a  fit-out  of  all  that  is  required  for  fishing,  which 
costs  from  £yo  to  ;^8o.  A  fit-out  consists  of  a  double  set 
of  almost  every  part  of  the  gear,  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents,  and  to  save  the  time  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
if  the  vessel  were  obliged  to  return  to  port  before  she  had 
done  a  fair  quantity  of  work.  If  a  trawl-net  meets  with  no 
serious  accident  it  will  last  from  three  to  four  months, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  worked  on ;  but 
during  that  time  parts  of  it  will  have  to  be  renewed.  The 
back  of  the  net,  being  exposed  to  least  wear,  lasts  the 
longest-;  the  under  parts  will  generally  require  renewing 
twice,  and  the  cod  or  purse  five  or  six  times,  before  the 
whole  net  is  finally  condemned ;  so  that  trawling  gear 
involves  considerable  expense  to  keep  it  in  good  working 
Order  at  the  best  of  times,  and  in  case  of  accidents,  by 
which  sometimes  the  whole  net  and  beam  are  lost,  the  cost 
is  greatly  increased. 
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The  importance  of  the  trawl  fishery  is  so  grcat  that  we 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  givc  tolerably  füll  dctails  of 
the  apparatus  cmployed  in  it,  and  it  may  be  interesting  if 
we  also  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nct 
is  worked.  Of  coursc,  nothing  but  practica!  cxperience  on 
board  a  trawler  will  enable  one  to  thoroughly  understand 
all  the  points  to  be  considercd  in  working  under  the 
Varying  conditions  of  wind  and  tidc,  but  Üic  general  modc 
of  proceeding  may  be  moreeasilyexplained.  A  favourabje 
tide  is  the  first  thing  to  bc  desired,  onc  of  only  moderate 
strength,  as  ihe  trawl,  which  is  always  towed  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of,  but  a  little  faster  than,  the 
stream,  then  works  stcadily  and  is  easily  kcpt  upon  the 
ground.  Supposing  the  vessel  to  be  on  her  fishing  ground, 
the  first  part  of  the  tide  is  chosen  for  commencing  work,  as 
she  can  then  tow  in  onc  direction  for  several  hours,  and  the 
tisual  practice  is  to  keep  the  trawl  down  tili  the  tidc  has 
done,  aboiit  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time.  The  vessel  is  put 
under  easy  sail  in  the  direction  in  which  she  is  going  to 
tow,  depending  on  the  wind  being  suitable  for  going  with 
the  tide.  This  is  of  such  importance  that  when  the  wind  is 
dcad  against  the  tide  it  is  impossible  to  work,  and  the 
fishermcn  can  only  beat  up  against  the  wind  so  as  to  take 
up  a  suitable  posJtion  for  trawling  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  soon  as  the  tide  has  turncd,  or  if  the  fishing  ground  bc  a 
large  one,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  ihey  heavc-to 
and  wait  for  the  favourable  time.  Most  persons  who  have 
Seen  a  trawl-vessel  in  harbour,  or  coming  in  or  going  to  sea, 
will  have  noticed  the  long  trawl-beam.  with  the  curiously* 
shapcd  head-irons  at  each  cnd,  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
bulwark,  usually  on  the  port  or  Icft  sidc  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  immense  nct  lying  in  irregulär  folds  along  the  top  of 
the  beam.    This  is  where  the  trawl  is  stowed  whcn  it  is 
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not  in  use,  and  is  conveniently  placed  for  putting  overboard 
when  the  net  is  to  be  lowered.  This  then  would  be  the 
Position  when  they  are  going  to  begin  fishing.  The  vessel 
then  being  slowly  sailed  along  her  intended  course,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  net  overboard,  beginning 
with  the  small  end  and  throwing  it  out  or  "  shooting  "  it 
until  the  whole  is  hanging  from  the  beam  and  towing 
alongside.  The  rope  holding  up  the  front  end  of  the  beam 
is  then  slacked  away  tili  that  part  of  the  beam  is  well  clear 
of  the  vessel,  and,  being  caught  by  the  water,  is  tumed 
outwards  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  or  square  with  the  stern. 
The  other  end  is  then  lowered  from  the  stern  tili  the  whole 
beam  is  level  in  the  water  with  the  net  Streaming  away 
behind  it ;  and  if  the  trawl  is  then  in  a  proper  position,  that 
is,  with  the  back  uppermost  and  the  ground-rope  below, 
more  sail  is  put  on  the  vessel,  the  two  ropes  fastened  to 
the  head-irons  at  the  ends  of  the  beam  are  slowly  and 
evenly  paid  out  tili  the  shackle  joining  them  to  the  trawl- 
warp  is  reached ;  then  if  all  appears  to  be  going  right  the 
warp  itself  is  steadily  given  out,  and  the  trawl  is  allowed  to 
slowly  sink  to  the  bottom. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  why  the  vessel 
should  be  moving  through  the  water,  although  not  very 
fast,  when  the  trawl  is  being  lowered.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  if  the  apparatus  is  to  reach  the  bottom  with  the  trawl- 
irons  under  the  beam,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  net  and  the 
ground-rope  in  their  proper  position  below,  no  risk  must  be 
run  of  the  net  turning  round  or  twisting  as  it  is  being 
lowered.  There  would,  of  course,  be  great  danger  of  this 
happening  if  the  vessel  were  not  moving  ;  the  net  would  in 
such  a  case  hang  perpendicularly,  and  the  beam  would  be 
very  liable  to  twist  round,  so  that  it  would  be  a  mere  matter 
of  Chance  whether  the  upper  or  under  side  of  the  net  and 
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beam  would  be  the  first  to  reach  the  bottom.  If,  however, 
as  has  been  described,  the  net  be  got  into  a  proper 
Position  when  at  the  surfacc,  and  the  vessel  be  slowly  sailcd 
along,  the  net  is  then  towed  aftcr  it,  and  as  the  warp  \s 
given  out,  the  net  gradually  sinks  without  changing  its 
Position,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  ground.  of  coursc, 
experience  teachcs  the  fishermen  how  to  regulate  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  and  the  rate  at  which  the  warp  should  bc 
givcn  out  so  as  to  ensure  just  sufficient  strain  on  the  trawl 
to  keep  it  steady  whilst  it  is  sinking.  These  are  matters 
which  none  but  the  practical  fisherman  thoroughly  under- 
stands ;  they  require  sonne  little  judgment  to  prevent 
mistakes,  and  mistakes  will  sometimes  be  made ;  the 
strength  of  the  tide  may  be  miscalcuJated,  or  something 
eise ;  and  the  irregulär  action  of  the  trawl,  owing  to  the 
beam  instead  of  only  the  irons  touching  the  ground,  teils  the 
fishermen  that  the  trawl  is  "on  its  back."  When  this 
happens  therc  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  heave  up  the 
net — oftcn  a  long  and  laborious  process — and  then,  after 
getting  it  into  the  proper  position,  to  lower  it  once  more. 

Supposing  the  trawl  to  have  reached  the  bottom  all  r^ht 
and  to  be  moving  cvcnly  over  the  ground,  as  can  be  readily 
feit  by  the  steady  strain  on  the  warp,  the  master  uses  hjs 
judgment  as  to  how  much  more  warp  should  be  paid  out. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  weightof  the  net  and  the 
trawl-irons,  without  considering  the  beam  itself — which,  firocn 
being  so  continually  under  water,  soon  becomes  more  or 
Icss  saturated,  and  loses  more  of  its  original  buoyancy — is 
such  as  to  keep  the  whole  apparatus  at  the  bottom,  whilst 
the  pull  of  the  warp  by  which  the  trawl  Js  towed  along,  U 
in  a  dircction  slanting  upwards.  There  are  thcreforc  two 
opi>osing  forces,  one  tending  to  keep  the  net  on  the  ground 
and  Ihe  other  lifting  it.    The  object  is  to  regulato  thcsc  forcci 
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SO  that  the  pull  from  the  warp  shall  move  the  trawl  lightly 
along  the  bottom,  but  without  raising  it  from  the  ground. 
If  then  there  be  too  little  warp  allowed  and  there  be  not 
slope  enough,  the  pull  will  be  too  much  upward,  and  the 
net  will  be  lifted  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  too  much 
warp,  the  trawl-irons  and  net  will  be  dragged  too  much  on 
the  gfround,  and  the  friction  will  be  greatly  increased.  One 
of  the  conditions  on  which  this  regulation  depends  is  the 
amount  pf  wind  ;  for  if  there  be  very  little  breeze  to  drive 
the  vessel  along,  the  friction  of  the  net  and  irons  on  the 
bottom  may  be  sufficient  to  stop  her  way  entirely.  In  such 
a  case,  very  little  extra  warp  is  required,  so  that  the  Hfting 
power  may  be  increased,  and  the  friction  over  the  ground 
lessened«  But  if  there  be  a  great  deal  of  wind,  which  will 
drive  the  vessel  along  even  with  comparatively  little  sail, 
and  especially  if,  as  in  such  a  case  is  likely  to  occur,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sea,  and  the  strain  on  the  warp  becomes 
irregfular  and  jerking,  then  more  warp  is  allowed  to 
counteract  the  tendency  there  is  to  Hft  the  net  off  the 
ground.  This,  as  has  been  said  before,  is  a  matter  of 
experience ;  and  the  ready  way  in  which  these  rough 
fishermen  make  their  calculations,  often,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  without  being  able  to  explain  their  reasons,  is  shown 
by  the  successful  manner  in  which  they  commonly  fish  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  There  is  no  other  kind  of  sea-fishing 
which  requires  so  much  skill  as  deep-sea  trawling ;  as, 
independently  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  ground  to 
be  trawled  over,  hours  may  be  wasted  unless  attention  is 
given  to  the  proper  management  of  the  net  from  the 
moment  at  which  it  is  put  overboard. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  construction  of  the  beam-trawl, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed  when  it  is  being  used  ; 
WC  may  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  action  of  the  trawl 
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tructed  Tor   I 
1.  as  a  mle. 


when  it  is  at  work.  This  net  is  spedally  constructed  f 
catching  what  are  called  ground-fish,  those  which,  as  a  mle, 
keep  at  the  bottom,  and  naturally  hide  more  or  lesa  under 
the  sand  or  mud.  With  trifling  cxceptions,  all  the  turbot, 
brill,  soles,  and  plaice  brought  to  market,  are  caught  by  the 
trawl  ;  the  various  kinds  of  skate  or  ray  are  obtamed  for 
the  most  part  by  the  same  means  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  habit  all  thesc  fish  have  of  lying  quite  dose  to 
the  ground  and  partially  covered,  they  have  very  little 
Chance  of  escaping  when  oncc  the  trawl-beam  has  passcd 
ovcr  thetn.  Rough  stones  or  rocks  on  the  bottom  would 
soon  tcar  the  nct  to  pjeces  ;  and  even  on  smooth  ground 
there  is  danger  of  meeting  with  obstructions  big  enough  to 
hold  the  net,  sometimes  resulting  in  breaking  eithcr  the 
beam  or  the  trawl-warp.  Clcan  ground  is  therefore  of  the 
first  importance  for  trawling ;  it  is  there  that  flat-fisb  are 
most  likely  to  be  found,  and  the  action  of  the  trawl  is 
specially  such  as  to  secure  them.  The  trawl,  as  has  bccn 
Said,  is  always  towed  with  the  tide,  but  a  little  faster  than 
it  is  running.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  nct,  bcing  lightcr 
than  the  bcam,  weighted  as  it  is  with  the  trawl-irons,  wouM 
be  liable  to  be  driftcd  forwards  and  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  fish.  The  rcsistance  of  the  water  caused  by  the 
trawl  going  a  little  faster  than  the  tide — this  exccss  of 
Speed  varying  according  to  circumstanccs  from  half  a  knot 
to  a  knot  and  a  half  in  an  hour — kecps  the  net  expandcd 
and  in  a  proper  position  bchind  the  beam.  The  ground- 
fope  then  docs  its  duty.  Its  "biting"  action,  or  dose 
pressure  on  the  ground  over  which  it  is  towed.  is  of  ihc 
grcatest  importance  when  solcs,  turbot,  and  othcr  flat'lufa 
are  worked  for,  as  thesc  fish  when  disturbcd  do  not  rüc 
from  the  ground  as  is  the  habit  with  whiting,  haddock, 
gumards,  etc,  but  seck  safety  in  tlic  sand.     When,  thcrc- 
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fore,  as  the  trawl  is  slowly  towed  along,  the  ground-rope 
dbturbs  the  flat-fish,  their  first  impulse  is  to  move  a  short 
distance  forwards  and  again  bury  themselves ;  but  the 
ground-rope  is  steadily  pressing  on  as  the  trawl  advances, 
and  they  are  again  soon  disturbed.  This  proceeding 
almost  certainly  ends  in  the  fish,  sooner  or  later,  passing 
over  the  ground-rope  and  entering  the  net  They  cannot 
then  escape  upwards,  because  the  back  of  the  net  is  above 
them,  and  if  they  dart  forwards  towards  the  entrance  they 
may  have  to  go  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  feet,  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  the  curved  ground-rope  and  the 
beam,  before  they  can  get  clear  of  the  advancing  net. 
When  fishing  for  whiting,  haddock,  or  other  round  fish,  the 
trawl  is  towed  a  little  faster  than  when  working  for  soles, 
and  although  such  fish  on  being  disturbed  may  dart  some 
little  distance,  the  fact  of  their  not  trying  to  bury  them- 
selves, but  to  rise  from  the  ground,  often  enables  the 
ground-rope  to  pass  under  them  without  further  distur- 
bance. 

The  great  resistance  ofTered  by  the  trawl  to  the  forward 
movement  of  the  vessel  towing  it — a  resistance  sufficient  to 
reduce  her  speed  in  a  good  breeze  from  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  knots  to  one  knot  in  the  hour — is  very  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  supposed  great  pressure  of  the  beam  and 
net  on  the  bottom,  and  to  their  not  being  towed  lightly 
over  the  ground,  but  dragged  through  it.  This  has  been 
the  foundation  of  most  of  the  arguments  used  by  those  who 
believe  that  trawling  tears  up  the  ground  and  destroys  any 
fish  spawn  there  may  be  upon  it,  they  apparently  being 
unaware  that  the  trawl  can  only  do  its  work  when  the 
beam  is  raised  well  clear  of  the  ground  by  the  trawl-irons, 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  net  is  very  materially  lessened 
by  the  fact  of  its  bcing  expanded  by  the  water. 
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The  question  of  spawn  being  destroyed  by  the  trawl  is 
further  disposed  of  by  the  knowledge  that  has  becn  gaincd 
in  recent  years  of  the  spawning  habits  of  sea-fish.  It  has 
bcen  now  distinctly  proved  by  Professor  G.  O.  Sars  and 
M.  Malm  on  the  coasts  of  Nonvay  and  Sweden  that  the 
eggs  of  several  of  cur  best  known  sea-fish  float  during  the 
whole  period  of  thcir  development,  and  that  the  herring 
is  the  only  one  among  our  market  sca  fishes  whose  spawrt 
is  positively  known  to  be  deposited  on  the  bottom.  As 
the  usual  spawning  ground  of  the  herring  is  in  rough 
placcs,  whcrc  the  trawl  cannot  bc  worked,  therc  is  little 
probability  of  that  net  doing  much  mischief  to  herring 
spawn. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  part  of  the  Operation  of  trawl- 
ing — the  taking  up  the  net  After  the  trawl  has  becn 
towed  over  the  ground  for  fivc  or  six  hours,  the  tidc 
having  come  to  an  cnd,  or  the  ümit  of  the  particular  flshing 
ground  having  been  reached,  the  net  is  then  hauled  up. 
There  is  not  the  same  custom  on  all  parts  of  the  coast  as  to 
the  Position  in  which  the  vcssel  is  placcd  whcn  the  trawl  is 
lioisted  up.  At  Brixham  and  Plymouth,  the  old  trawUng 
stations  in  the  Channel,  it  has  long  bcen  the  pracb'ce  ti> 
haul  in  the  trawl-warp  over  the  bow  by  means  of  a  wtnch 
placed  just  in  front  of  the  mast,  and  the  vessel  is  thereforc 
brought  head  to  wind  with  the  trawl  out  ahcad  of  her ;  and 
even  when  one  of  the  iniproved  patent  capstans,  placed  in 
tlie  iniddle  of  the  vcssel,  is  u^ed,  the  warp  is  still  Icd  in 
over  the  bow ;  but  among  the  trawlers  in  the  North  Sca 
the  capstan  is  always  employed,  and  the  ropc  is  hauled  in 
over  the  port  side  of  the  vessel,  just  oppositc  the  capütao. 
These,  however,  arc  vcry  much  a  matter  of  fancy,  and  in 
•ithcr  casc   thcrc   is  long  and  oftcn  very  laborious  woik 

bc  donc  bcforc  the  trawl  comcs  to  thesurface.     It  rarcly 
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takes  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  steady  work, 
and  in  bad  weather  it  may  take  two  or  three  hours.  The 
long  warp  is  coiled  away  down  below  as  it  comes  in,  and 
the  beam,  having  been  swung  alongside,  hoisted  up  and 
secured,  the  net  is  gathered  in  by  band  until  nothing 
remains  in  the  water  except  the  cod  or  purse  of  the  net,  in 
which  all  the  fish  are  collected,  those  which  had  entered 
the  pockets  having  been  shaken  down  into  the  purse  as  the 
main  body  of  the  net  was  hauled^in.  Now  comes  the 
exciting  moment,  and  all  hands  have  a  look  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  to  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  day's 
work.  If  there  are  only  a  few  fish  in  the  purse  it  is  lifted 
in  by  band  and  better  luck  hoped  for  next  time.  But 
when,  as  often  happens,  there  is  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  of  fish,  the  bag  is  hoisted  up  by  a  tackle,  and 
before  being  lowered  on  board,  the  draw-rope,  which  has 
been  previously  mentioned  as  closing  the  end  of  the  purse, 
is  cast  loose,  and  the  whole  quivering  mass  of  fish  falls  out 
on  the  deck.  The  scene  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  most  of 
the  fish  are  alive  and  display  such  beauty  of  colouring  as 
can  only  be  observed  when  they  are  just  taken  out  of  the 
sea.  The  variety  of  fish  is  also  frequently  very  great,  and 
tw^nty  different  kinds — good,  bad  and  indifferent — may  be 
tumed  out  after  one  haul  of  the  net.  At  certain  seasons, 
and  in  particular  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  the  catch  consists 
almosts  entirely  of  haddocks,  at  other  times  plaice  may  be 
the  principal  fish,  or  the  vessel  may  have  been  working  on 
ground  specially  frequented  by  soles ;  but  in  any  case 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  market  for  what  has  been  caught,  and 
if  soles  or  turbot  fetch  a  higher  price  than  the  commoner 
kinds,  the  latter  are  always  more  abundant.  Sorting  the 
fish  is  at  once  proceeded  with.  The  prime  fish  are  picked 
out  and  packed  separately,  and  if  the  vessel  is  far  away 
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from  the  land,  as  in  the  North  Sea,  pounded  ice  is  plcnti- 
fully  strewed  among  the  fish,  and  [every  care  is  taken  to 
preserve  them  in  good  condition  tili  the  opportunity  comcs 
for  sending  them  to  market.  The  vast  numbers  of  had- 
docks  which  are  taken  by  the  trawl  are  not  always  packed 
in  boxes  like  the  prime  fish,  but,  after  being  roughly 
cicaned,  are  stowcd  away  with  layers  of  ice  between  them 
in  the  hold  of  the  vcssel  tili  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  days  she 
returns  to  port.  Although  a  great  number  of  haddocks 
are  sold  fresh,  the  majority  of  those  caught  by  the  trawl 
are  dried  and  smoked,  for  which  there  is  an  unfailing 
demand. 

During  the  last  few  years  one  of  the  most  itnportant 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  deep- 
sea  fishing  has  been  the  application  of  steam-power  to 
trawl  vessels.  Many  experiments  have  becn  tried  from 
time  to  time  with  this  object,  but  ahhough  there  has  been 
no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  usiiig  steam  for  fishing  boat&, 
there  has  becn  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  attendant 
expenses  within  due  limits.  The  System  is  indced  still  in 
only  partial  Operation,  but  enough  has  been  donc  to  show 
that  its  niore  general  adoption  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
For  many  years  steam  vessels  have  been  employed  as 
"  carricrs,"  coHecting  the  fish  from  the  flcets  of  trawlers  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  taking  it  to  market.  But  cxpericncc 
has  shown  that  time  and  labour  can  be  profitably  saved  by 
applying  steam  to  the  actual  fishing  vesaeis.  It  cnablcs 
them  to  go  to  and  return  from  their  fishing  grouadü 
quickly,  and  to  work  thcir  nets  independently  of  wind — a 
matter  of  the  first  importancc  in  the  light  summcr  wcathcr 
which  sometimcs  for  days  together  kecps  the  sailing 
trawlcr  almost  idlc,  and  a  largc  amount  of  time  and  labour 
is  saved  by  the  use  of  steam  in  hauling  up  the  trawl.    The 
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numerous  designs  and  modeis  of  steam-trawlers  in  the 
Exhibition  point  to  the  attention  now  being  given  to  this 
important  subject 

The  fishing  grounds  systematically  worked  over  by  the 
trawlers  are  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  He  principally 
on  the  southem  half  of  the  North  Sea,  a  locality  to  which 
we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer.  The  oldest 
known  trawling  grounds  are,  however,  on  the  'Devonshire 
coast,  where  the  Brixham  men  have  regularly  worked  for 
probably  not  much  less  than  a  hundred  years.  Brixham 
Claims  to  be  the  "  mother  of  trawling,"  although  a  similar 
Claim  has  been  put  in  by  Barking,  on  the  Thames.  So  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  small  trawls  may  have  been  used 
inshore  for  many  years  before  these  nets  were  tried  in  deep 
water,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Brixham  took  the  lead  in 
trawling  at  sea  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Brixham  men 
introduced  trawling  at  Ramsgate,  and  in  1845,  many  of 
them  migrated  to  HuU,  and  thence  systematically  worked 
the  important  North  Sea  fishery  now  carried  on  from  that 
port.  In  1858  five  trawlers  left  HuU  for  Grimsby,  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  It  was  the  year  before  the 
opening  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  at  Grimsby;  and  since  that  date  the  Grimsby 
trawl-fishery  has  gone  on  increasing  until  it  has  become 
the  most  important  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
railway  from  the  port  daily  conveys  very  large  suppHes  of 
fish  to  the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Yarmouth 
is  another  great  trawling  port  on  the  North  Sea,  and 
received  her  first  trawlers  from  Barking  through  the  enter- 
prise  of  the  late  Mr.  Hewett,  who,  beginning  his  career  as  a 
boy  on  •  board  one  of  these  fishing  smacks,  lived  to  see  a 
large  fleet  of  vessels  the  property  of  himself  and  some 
members  of  his  family.     If  deep-sea  trawling  were  by  any 
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Chance  to  come  to  an  end,  or  even  materially  diminishcd, 
the  rcsult  wouM  be  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
wholesonic  food  to  all  classes  of  peoplc  in  this  counlry. 

The  Otter-trawl. 
This  net,  although  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  beam- 
trawl,  differs  frora  it  cssentlally  in  having;  no  beam,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  net  is  kept  open  by  means  of  long  wings  of 
netting.  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  what  is  callcd  an 
ottcr-board.  On  the  action  of  these  otter-boards  depend> 
in  a  great  mcasurc  the  proper  working  of  the  net.  But 
before  describing  them  wc  will  say  a  few  words  about  the 
construction  and  shape  of  the  net.  As  the  size  of  the  net 
may  vary  according  to  that  of  the  vessel  from  which  it  is 
to  be  worked,  and  as  its  use  is  practically  conßned  to 
yachtsmen  who  have  them  made  of  suitable  dimcnsions  for 
their  vessels,  we  need  only  give  the  general  proportions  of 
the  two  cssential  parts — the  body  and  the  wings,  The 
body  of  an  otter-trawl — say,  28  feet  long — consists  of  a  b^ 
28  feet  in  length,  10  feet  Square  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
small  end  or  purse  about  four  feet  Square.  This  is  closed 
with  a  draw-rope  as  in  the  samc  part  of  the  beam-trawl. 
The  wings  for  a  trawl  of  the  sizc  wc  arc  describing  are 
each  about  36  feet  long,  and  are  fastened  one  on  cach  sidc 
of  the  Square  mouth  of  the  net,  their  height  «hen  joined  to 
the  trawl  being  10  feet,  the  same  as  the  trawl  itself  at  that 
part.  From  this  point  the  height  of  the  wing  gradually 
diminishes  through  its  entire  length  of  36  feet,  tili  it 
becomes  reduced  to  two  feet  at  the  otlier  end.  The  foot  of 
the  wings  and  of  the  mouth  is  weighted  to  keep  it  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Upper  edgc  or  back  of  the  same  parts  is 
buoycd  up  with  pieces  of  cork.  A  nice  adjustmcnt  of 
wcights  to  corks  is  important  to  enablc  the  net  to  work 
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lightly  over  the  ground,  although  at  the  same  time  closely 
touching  it.  We  now  have  the  funnel-shaped  bag  with  a 
long  wing  of  netting  extending  from  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  remaining  parts  to  be  noticed  are  the  all- 
important  otter-boards  by  which  the  wings  of  the  net  are 
kept  extended.  Most  persons  are  familiär  with  the 
principle  of  flying  paper  kites,  but  a  few  words  may  be 
here  said  on  the  subject  When  the  kite  is  thrown  up  in 
the  air,  the  wind  would  of  course  blow  it  away  if  it  were 
not  for  the  string  which  keeps  a  strain  upon  it  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  and  if  this  strain  or  pull  upon  it  by  the 
string  were  exactly  at  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  wind  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  the  kite  would  either  remain 
steady  or  sway  about  in  any  direction.  But  if  the  string  be 
fastened  rather  more  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  pressure 
of  the  wind  on  the  kite  than  on  the  other,  then  that  part  of 
the  kite  would  be  tumed  a  little  towards  the  wind  and  the 
rest  of  it  in  a  corresponding  degree  away  from  it.  The 
wind  would  therefore  strike  the  kite  at  an  angle  and  with 
the  greatest  effect  on  the  part  behind  the  string,  tend- 
ing  to  blow  it  away  were  it  not  that  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  also,  although  in  a  less  degree,  on  that  part  in  front  of 
the  string,  kept  it  from  turning  away  too  much.  The  kite 
is  thus  brought  into  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
wind  as  the  sail  of  a  vessel  is  when  she  is  going  what  is 
called  close  to  the  wind.  In  both  cases  the  wind  strikes  at 
an  angle  and  flies  off  at  the  further  edge,  resulting  in  the 
sail  and  the  kite  being  forced  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  kite,  being  weighted  with  the  tail,  turns  its  head 
upwards,  and  that  being  the  part  on  which  there  is  the  least 
pressure  of  the  wind,  the  kite  rises  in  the  air.  Now  if  we 
Substitute  an  otter-board  for  the  kite  and  water  for  the 
windy  we  shall  find  precisely  the  same  principle  in  action. 
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The  otter-board  for  such  a  net  as  has  been  described  is  an 
oblong  pieCe  of  .stout  board  two  feet  high  and  nearly  three 
feet  and  a  half  long ;  the  front  lower  angle  is  rounded  off 
so  as  not  to  catch  in  the  ground,  and  the  whole  loiver  edge 
of  the  board  is  weighted  with  a  heavy  iron  shoe,  as  it  is 
that  part  which  is  to  be  kcpt  at  the  bottoni.  The  end  of 
each  wing  of  the  trawl  is  fastened  to  the  Square  end  of  an 
ottcr-board,  the  round  end  of  the  board  going  in  front,  and 
all  that  is  now  wanted  is  to  make  fast  a  rope  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  board,  in  just  such  [a  position  as  a  striog  is 
fastened  to  a  kite,  These  ropes  from  the  otters  exactly 
correspond  with  the  two  ropes  or  bridles,  one  from  each  end 
of  the  beam  in  the  beam-trawl,  and  likc  thcm  the  ends  are 
shackicd  on  to  tJie  warp  by  which  the  trawl  is  towed, 
Putting  out  or  "  shooting  "  the  otter-trawl  is  generally  donc 
over  the  stcrn  of  the  vessel,  and  the  two  ropes  are  brought 
round  one  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  separate  the  wings  of 
the  net  as  much  as  possible  from  the  first ;  and  when  the 
vessel  begins  to  movc  slowly  along,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  acts  on  the  otter-boards  as  the  wind  does  on  the  kite, 
The  dircction  of  the  otters,  however,  is  not  upwards  but  out- 
wards,  as  they  are  weighted  on  the  lower  side  and  are  too 
heavy  to  (loat ;  and  as  the  strain  on  them  continues  they 
gradually  work  thdr  way  out  in  opposite  directions  untU 
the  two  wings  and  the  mouth  of  the  net  are  expanded  in  a 
Wide  curve,  the  weighted  foot  of  the  whole  cxtent  of  net 
being  on  the  ground,  and  the  corked  back-ropo  keeping 
the  Upper  edgc  of  the  net  fully  extended  above  it.  The 
net  is  thcn  towcd  with  the  tidc,  and  is  worked  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  described  in  the  casc  of  the 
beam-trawl.  The  two  ropes  or  bridles  Icading  from  Üie 
Otters,  are  much  longer  than  would  bc  uscd  with  a  beam- 
trawl,  as  the  front  of  the  net  with  the  wings  spreads  out  to  a 
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great  width.  There  being  no  beam  to  this  trawl,  it  is  very 
convenlent  for  use  in  yachts,  as  it  can  be  stowed  away  in  a 
comparatively  small  space  when  not  wanted,  but  pro- 
fessional trawlers  cannot  be  induced^to  work  with  anything 
but  the  beam-trawl.  Each  has  its  advantages,  but  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  our  deep-sea  trawlers  would  do 
better,  or  as  well,  with  the  otter-trawl  as  with  the  one  to 
which  they  have  been  always  accustomed.  A  net  of  just  the 
same  shape  and  construction  is,  we  believe,  still  in  use  on 
some  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  but  it  has  no  otter-boards, 
and  the  wings  of  the  net  are  kept  apart  by  the  ropes  from 
them  leading  each  through  a  block  at  the  end  of  a  pole 
which  is  put  out  on  each  side  of  the  trawling  vessel.  The 
end  of  each  wing  is  kept  upright  by  being  fastened  to  a 
contrivance  very  much  like  a  long  double-headed  hammer, 
the  head  being  a  long  stout  piece  of  flattened  iron  like 
the  shoe  of  an  otter-board,  and  with  a  stifT  piece  of  wood 
like  the  handle  of  a  hammer  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
iron,  thus  completing  what  we  have  called  a  long  double- 
headed  hammer.  The  top  of  the  end  of  the  wing  of 
netting  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  handle,  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  wing  to  one  end  of  the  iron  shoe  or  hammer- 
head.  The  tow-rope  or  bridle  from  each  wing  is  fastened 
to  a  loop  extending  from  the  front  of  the  hammer  to  the 
top  of  the  handle,  so  that  when  the  trawl  is  at  work,  the 
hammers  slide  along  over  the  ground  with  the  handle 
Standing  upright  in  the  middle.  This  trawl  is  known  as 
the  "  Pole  or  Hammer  "  trawl,  and  the  application  of  otter- 
boards  to  a  trawl  of  this  construction  must  be  considered  a 
decided  improvement.  A  simple,  but  cumbrous  and 
primitive  mode  of  working  the  deep-sea  trawl  is  that 
adopted  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Spain,  where,  instead  of  using  the  beam  to  keep  the  mouth 
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of  the  net  open,  the  trawl  is  towed  between  two  vesscls, 
whicli,  from  thcir  always  working  together,  are  known  as 
"Parejas"  or  pairs. 

Two  Problems  in  connection  with  trawling  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  consideration  at  various  times,  but  as  yct 
liave  not  been  satisfactorily  solved.  One  is  to  ensure  the 
trawl  rcaching  the  bottom  at  all  times  in  the  right  position 
for  working  ;  and  the  other  is  to  provide  for  the  escape  of 
small  fish  without  running  the  risk  of  losing  the  larger 
ones.  The  difficulty  in  the  latter  casc  arises  froni  the  fact 
that  the  strain  on  the  last  part  or  purse  of  the  trawl  whcn 
towcd  over  the  ground  is  so  great  that  the  meshes,  no 
matter  what  size  thcy  are,  are  pulled  straight  and  therefore 
closed ;  and  if^hc  mcshcs  wcrc  madc  much  largcr  than 
they  are  now,  fair  sized  soles  would  have  strength  enough 
to  open  thcm  sufficiently  to  squeeze  through  where  the 
young  fish  would  be  iinable  to  do  so.  Somc  suggested 
improvements  on  the  iatter  point  deserve  attention  among 
the  variety  of  trawling  gear  exhibitcd. 

Drift-Net  Fisiiing, 

This  method  of  fishing,  although  not  the  oldest  rccorded. 
has  yet  been  in  usc  for  a  vcry  long  timc,  and  there  is  good 
rcason  to  believc  that  the  long-famous  Yarmouth  herring 
fishery,  of  which  wc  hcar  in  the  sixth  centur>-,  has  alwaj-s 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  drift-nets,  The  importance 
of  drift-nct  fishing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
metliod  by  which  such  fish  as  herrings,  mackerel,  and 
pilchards,  which  gencrally  swim  at  or  not  very  far  from 
the  surfacc,  can  be  rcadily  caught  in  the  open  sea,  at  any 
di^tance  from  land,  and  in  any  depth  of  water  sufliacnt 
for  the  nets  to  fioat  in  their  natural  position. 

The  term  "  drift-nets "  is  derivcd  from  the  manner  in 
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which  the  nets  are  worked.     They  are  neither  fixed,  towed, 
nor  hauled  within   any  precise   limit  of  water,   but  are 
"  shot " — the  fisherman*s   expression   for  throwing  out  or 
putting  a  net  into  the  water — at  any  distance  from  the 
land  where  there  are  signs  of  fish,  and  are  allowed  to  drift 
in  any  direction  the  tide  may  happen  to  take  them,  until  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  haul  them  in.     When  at  work,  they 
are  extended  in  a  long  Single  line,  with  their  upper  edge 
supported  at  or  near  the  surface  by  means  of  floats,  the 
nets  hanging  perpendicularly  in  the  water,  and  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  perforated  wall  or  barrier  many  hundred  yards 
long  and  seyeral  yards  deep.     The  shoals  of  fish,  in  their 
erfdeavours  to  pass  through  this  barrier  of  netting,  force 
their  heads  into  the  meshes,  the  size  of  the  mesh  used, 
of  course,  depending  on  whether  herrings,   pilchards,  or 
mackerei  are  expected  to  be  caught,  and  being  such  as  to 
allow  the  head  and  gill-covers  to  enter,  but  not  to  permit 
the  thicker  body  of  the  fish  to  pass  through.     When  the 
fish  has  found  its  way  through  the  net  beyond  the  gill- 
covers,  it  may  generally  be  Ipoked   upon  as   effectually 
meshed.     There  is  then  indeed  very  little  chance  of  its 
escape,  for  the  mesh  is  only  large  enough  for  a  fish  of  an 
average  size  of  its  kind  to  push  its  way  so  far  when  the 
gill-covers  are  pressed  close  to  the  neck  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  open  again  that  the  fish  may  breathe,  that  is, 
that  the  water  which  enters  the  mouth  may,  with  the  air  it 
contains,  pass  over  the  gills,  and  after  purifying  the  blood 
within  them,  just  as  the  air  we  take  into  our  lungs  purifies 
the  blood  they  contain,  escape  through  the  gill  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  head.     This  process  must  be  familiär  to 
anyone  who  has  watched  a  living  fish  in  an  aquarium. 
While  this  is  taking  place,  and  the  fish  is  at  the  same  time 
struggling  to  pass  through  the  net,  the  mesh  slips  forward 
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and  Catches  in  the  gill  opening,  from  which  it  cannot  casily 
be  cleared  without  more  or  less  injury  to  the  fish.  In 
drift-fishing  thcn  the  floating  nets  act  as  barriers  to  inter- 
cept  the  moving  shoals,  and  the  fish  become  meshed  in 
thcir  attcmpts  to  pass  through." 

Long  expcrience  has  shown  that  certain  conditions  are 
favourable  to  drift-fishing.  It  will  of  course  bc  easily 
understood  that  the  more  indistinct  the  net  is  in  the  water, 
the  more  likely  the  fish  are  to  swim  against  it  and  to 
become  meshed.  The  night  is,  therefore,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  the  time  chosen  for  drift-fishing ;  and  it  is 
noticed  that  just  after  sunset  and  just  bcfore  sunrise,  when 
the  change  is  taking  place  from  light  to  darkness,  or  ihe 
reverse,  hcrrings  especially  are  most  likely  to  "  strike  "  the 
net,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  one  point  araong  many  in 
connection  with  the  habits  of  the  herring  which  cannot  al 
prescnt  be  explained,  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  also  a  favourable  condition  for  fishing,  and  this 
will  bc  readily  understood ;  for  if  the  surface  of  the  sca  bc 
at  all  broken,  such  light  as  falls  upon  it,  be  it  ever  so  littic, 
is  reflccted  or  tumed  off  by  every  little  wave.  and  therefore 
does  not  pcnetrate  to  the  nets  so  as  to  makc  thcm  visible. 
During  the  last  few  years  some  very  interesting  obscrva- 
tions  have  been  made  on  the  coast  of  Scottand  on  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  whilst  the  herring-fishing  has  bcen 
going  on,  and  its  possible  rclation  to  a  successful  fisherj'. 
The  Ute  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  whowas  President  of  the 
Meteorological  Society  of  Scotland,  provided  a  number  of 
dcep-sca  thermometers  to  be  used  by  the  fishcr^-  ofGccfs 
and  the  fishermcn  for  the  purposc  of  testing  the  tempen- 
turc  of  the  sca  at  different  periods  of  the  fisher)-.  The 
Committee  who  had  charge  of  the  expcrimcnts  sfatc  that 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  so  far  must  bc   considcrcd  as 
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only  provisional ;  but  they  point  to  a  high  degree  of  tem- 
perature  in  the  sea  being  unfavourable  to  fishing,  and  that 
when  the  sea  is  found  to  be  colder  in  any  one  district  than 
in  that  on  either  side  of  it,  the  herrings  are  more  abundant, 
and  the  fishery  is  more  successful  in  the  colder  than  in 
the  warmer  water.  They  also  State  that  the  influence  of 
thunderstorms  has  been  perceptible  in  several  years.  If 
there  is  a  thunderstorm  of  some  magnitude  extending  over 
a  lai^e  portion  of  the  east  of  Scotland,  good  takes  of 
fish  may  be  made  on  that  day,  but  on  the  following  one 
few  if  any  fish  are  caught  over  that  part  of  the  coast, 
unless  at  the  extreme  verge  of  a  deep  part  of  the  sea, 
as  if  the  fish  were  retreating  thither.  Observations  on 
the  influence  of  winds  and  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
have  also  been  made  by  the  Dutch  fishermen ;  and  Herr 
von  Freedon  of  Hamburg,  Director  of  the  German  See- 
Warte,  believes  from  an  analysis  of  these  observations  that 
57  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  most  favourable  for  the  herring 
fishing,  and  that  the  chances  of  success  diminish  with 
higher  and  lower  temperatures.  These  investigations  are 
of  great  interest ;  and  although  it  is  yet  early  to  predict 
what  they  may  lead  to,  there  are  so  many  problems  to 
be  solved  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  wandering 
fishes  like  the  herring,  pilchard,  mackerei  and  sprat,  that 
any  bit  of  distinct  knowledge  we  may  gain  about  their 
habits  may  help  materially  to  guide  us  in  subsequent 
inquiries. 

The  nets  used  in  drift-fishing  or  "driving,"  as  the 
fishermen  call  it,  are  made  either  of  cotton  or  hemp,  the 
latter  being  generally  known  as  "  twine  ; "  some  fishermen 
preferring  the  one  material,  some  the  other ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  two  kinds  to  be  placed  alternately  in  the 
same  train  of  nets.     Not  many  years  ago  flax  nets  were 
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used  on  some  parts  of  the  Irish  coast.  Cotton  nets  arc 
now  in  gcneral  use ;  they  are  finer  in  the  linc  and  raore 
flexible  than  those  made  of  hemp,  and  they  are  generally 
bclieved  to  be  more  cffective  in  mcshing  the  fish,  Vef>- 
beautiful  and  ingcnious  machinery  is  employed  in  making 
thcse  nets,  as  may  bc  seen  in  the  Exhibition,  and  largc 
supplies  for  some  ycars  past  have  becn  tiimed  out  fron» 
the  factories  at  Bridport,  Musselburgh,  and  other  towns. 
When  ncw,  cotton  nets  are  first  saturated  with  linseed  oil, 
then  squeezcd  through  a  machine,  aftcrwards  dried,  which 
takcs  some  days,  and  finally  they  are  put  into  a  vat,  and 
hot  bark  liquor  poured  upon  them  ;  in  this  they  remain 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  bark  liquor  is  a  preparation 
in  which  catechu,  an  Indian  gum  possessing  great  tanning 
propcrties,  is  an  important  ingredient,  it  having  practically 
supcrseded  the  oak  bark  formerly  uscd  for  tanning  nets.  ^ 
In  some  cases,  howevcr.  the  nets  arc  drcssed  with  coal  tar 
instead  of  being  barked,  The  herring-nets  come  from  tbc 
factory  in  "  picces  "  60  yards  long  and  9  or  10  yards  decp. 
the  depth  of  the  net  containing  200  mcshcs  ;  and  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  fishcrmen  when  spcaking  of  the  size  of  a  net, 
to  say  Ihat  it  is  so  many  yards  long  and  so  many  meshcs 
deep.  Each  "  piece "  is  divided  into  two  nets  30  yards 
long.  When  a  net  is  preparcd  for  usc,  it  is  ■'  mountcd  "  or 
fastcned  along  one  edge  of  its  length  to  a  small  line  only 
18  or  20  yards  long,  that  length  of  line  bcing  appropn'atcd 
to  the  30  yards  of  net,  so  that  the  "  lint,"  or  nctting,  is  set 
slack  and  gives  way  a  little  when  the  fish  strike  it ;  and 
from  its  flcxibility  the  net  meshcs  the  fish  better  thaJi 
would  be  the  casc  if  it  were  fuUy  strctched.  The  ends  of  ■ 
the  net  arc  callcd  the  "  hcads,"  the  roped  edgc  of  the 
length  the  "  back,"  as  that  is  uppcrmost  when  the  net  ia  io 
the  watcr,  and  the  lowcr  edge  the  "  foot "  or  "  sole."     The 
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heads  are  roped  as  well  as  the  back,  but  the  foot  is  left 
free,  so  as  to  be  less  likely  to  hitch  in  anything  at  the 
bottom  when  the  -nets  chance  to  be  used  in  rather  shoal 
water  or  near  the  ground.  The  back  of  the  net  is  further 
fastened  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches  by  very  short  lines 
termed  "nossels"  or  "norsals,"  to  the  cork-rope,  a  small 
double  rope  enclosing  at  various  distances  pieces  of  cork 
to  keep  that  part  of  the  net  uppermost,  but  without  suffi- 
cient  buoyancy  to  float  it  at  the  surface.  The  number  of 
nets  used  by  each  vessel  depends  very  much  on  her  size, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Yarmouth  luggers  ranges  from 
cighty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty,  or  even  more.  These  are 
fastened  together  end  to  end,  and,  thus  united,  form  what 
is  calied,  "  a  train,  fleet,  or  drift  of  nets,"  frequently  extend- 
ing  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The 
mesh  of  a  new  herring  net  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
Square,  equivalent  to  from  30  to  32  meshes  to  the  yard ; 
but  after  long  use  and  frequent  barking  or  tarring,  it 
becomes  contracted  to  an  inch,  or  even  less,  which  is  too 
small  to  catch  the  fuU-sized  fish.  Twine  nets  have  been 
hitherto  netted  by  hand,  and  for  convenience  in  manufac- 
ture  are  usually  made  up  of  several  narrow  pieces  called 
"  deepings,**  which  are  laced  together  one  below  the  other, 
there  being  three  or  four  deepings  in  the  depth  of  one  of 
these  nets.  Twine  nets  are  much  heavier  than  those  made 
of  cotton,  and  consequently  involve  more  labour  in  working 
them.  There  is  very  Httle  doubt  also  that  the  compara- 
tive  stifTness  of  the  meshes  prevents  the  fish  being  easily 
caught  in  them.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  said  that 
the  sharpness  of  the  fine  cotton  mesh  cuts  into  the  neck  of 
the  fish,  and  tears  off  the  head  when  the  net  is  being 
hauled  on  board.  The  now  general  use  of  cotton  nets  3hows, 
however,  that  the  objection  to  them  cannot  be  very  serious. 
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We  have  mentioned  that  these  drift-nets  all  havc  cocks 
along  the  upper  cdge  in  order  to  keep  that  part  of  the  net 
uppermost,  at  the  same  üme  with  not  .sufficient  buoyant 
power  to  float  thcm.  The  reason  for  this  last  is  that  the 
hcrrings  do  not  aUvays  keep  at  the  siirface  or  at  the  same 
distance  below  it.  The  nets  have  therefore  to  be  sunk  to 
various  depths  at  diflerent  times,  and  it  rcquircs  considerable 
cxpericnce  in  the  fishcr>'  to  enable  the  fishermen  to  judge 
of  the  most  suJtable  dcpth  on  any  particular  night,  The 
various  conditions  which  guide  the  fishermen  on  this  point 
would  take  up  too  much  Space  to  fuliy  consider,  but  the 
icsuU  of  their  judgment  in  the  matter  is  of  tlie  first 
importance,  as  it  is  a  question  of  success  or  failure  in  the 
night's  fishing.  It  is  consequently  the  frcquent  practJcc  of 
the  fishermen  to  haul  in  the  first  of  the  nets,  after  they  have 
becn  in  the  water  for  a  time,  to  sce  in  which  part  of  the 
dcpth  of  the  net  most  fish  have  bcen  mcshed,  and  to  raisc 
or  lower  the  nets  in  the  water  as  may  secm  most  desirablc. 
The  neLs  arc  kept  at  the  dcsircd  distance  from  the  suiface 
by  means  of  buoys  or  small  kcgs,  which  for  some  reason  arc 
called  "bowls,"  one  of  these  being  fastened  by  a  long  or 
short  ropc,  as  the  case  may  bc,  to  each  net  in  the  traJn,  so 
that  the  nets  can  bc  allowed  to  sink  to  any  rcasonable 
distance  that  may  be  dcsired  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
nets  from  loss,  in  case  thcy  shpuld  be  tut  throiigh  by  some 
passing  vcssel  or  steamer,  a  long  warp  or  stout  rope  is  uscd 
to  which  each  net  is  mado  fast  by  what  is  callcd  a  "sciung" 
— a  small  ropc  long  cnough  to  allow  the  warp  to  hang 
down  considerabjy  beiow  the  Upper  cdge  of  the  nets,  and 
to  take  almost  all  the  dircct  strain  ofT  the  nets  wbcn  tbcy 
come  to  be  hauied  in.  The  fishing  boats  uscd  in  drift- 
fishing  Vary  in  sizc  from  thosc  employcd  in  the  Yarmoutb 
hshery — dcckcd  vessels  of  36  tons — to   the  smaU  open 
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cobles  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  and  the  number  and 
size  of  the  nets  differ  accordingly ;  but  they  are  all  worked  on 
the  same  System,  and  if  we  say  a  few  words  on  the  method 
adopted  at  Yarmouth  it  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  general  mode.  of  working  to  be  understood.  The  time 
universally  chosen  for  "  shooting  "  or  putting  out  the  nets  is 
just  before  sunset ;  and  the  vessel  having  arrived  in  what 
the  master  has  reason  to  think  a  likely  place  for  fish — a 
point  about  which  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  specu- 
lation,  she  is  put  before  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  slowly 
along,  the  net  b  shot  over  the  quarter,  that  is,  over  the  side 
near  the  stem.  Whilst  this  is  going  on  the  men  are  distri- 
buted  at  regulär  stations,  some  handing  up  the  net  from  the 
net-room,  others  throwing  it  overboard  and  taking  care 
that  it  falls  in  the  right  position,  others,  again,  looking  after 
the  warp  and  seeing  that  the  seizings,  or  ropes  from  the  net, 
are  made  fast  to  it  at  their  proper  distances.  Everything 
has  to  be  done  in  the  most  methodical  manner,  or  the  net 
may  become  twisted,  or  something  eise  may  go  wrong  so 
as  to  spoil  the  night*s  fishing,  When,  however,  all  the  net 
is  in  the  water,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  of  extra  warp, 
termed  the  "  swing-rope  "  are  paid  out,  the  warp  is  carried 
from  the  stem  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel ;  she  is  then  brought 
round  head  to  wind,  the  ordinary  sails  are  taken  in,  the 
principal  mast  is  lowered  backwards  until  it  can  rest  on  a 
wooden  crutch,  and  a  small  sail  called  the  "  drift-mizen  "  is 
set  on  the  mizen  mast  so  as  to  keep  the  vessel  head  to 
wind.  The  regulation  lights — one  over  the  other,  to  show 
she  is  fishing — are  then  hoisted,  and  part  of  the  crew  being 
told  off  as  a  watch  upon  deck,  the  vessel  and  nets  are 
allowed  to  drift  with  the  tide. 

As  it  is  important  that  a  strain  should  be  kept  on  the 
nets  so  as  to  extend  them,  it  will  be  understood  why  the 
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ncts  are  sliot  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  ; 
for  tlic  vessel  being  to  leeward  of  the  linc  of  nets,  and  of 
coursc  offering  more  resistance  to  the  wind  than  they  do, 
drifts  morc  rapidly,  and  consequcntly  pulls  upon  the  warp 
and  the  ncts  fastened  to  it,  and  keeps  them  comparatively 
straight.  This  being  the  case  a  large  number  of  fishing 
boats  are  enabled  to  work  at  short  distanccä  from  onc 
another,  their  nets  being  in  nearly  parallel  iincs.  There 
is  no  advantage.  however,  in  the  vessel  drifting  with  the 
wind  so  fast  as  to  drag  the  train  of  nets  through  the  water ; 
on  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  linc  of  ncts  is  kept  tolerably 
straight,  that  is  all  that  is  wanted ;  and  when  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  wind  so  as  to  blow  the  vessel  away.  morc 
swing-rope  is  allowed,  the  "  spring  "  of  the  warp  easing  the 
strain  on  the  nets. 

After  the  nets  havc  becn  in  the  watcr  a  few  hours.  thcy 
are  hauied  in  again,  and  this  Operation  is  performcd  in  the 
same  systematic  manncr  as  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
shooting  the  nets.  The  mcn  all  have  their  regulär  stations, 
and  a  certain  number  of  them  work  at  the  capstan  by  which 
the  warp  and  with  it  the  nets  are  hauied  on  board.  As 
soon  as  the  fish  are  all  shakcn  out  of  the  nets  they  are 
sprinkled  with  salt,  and  then  stowcd  away  in  proper  com- 
partments  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  The  night's  fishing 
being  over,  the  mast  is  got  upright  again,  the  sails  are 
set,  and  the  vessel  either  rcturns  to  |rort  with  her  fish, 
or  moves  to  another  likely  place  for  the  next  naht's 
fishing. 

Drift-nets  for  mackcrcl  are  madc  and  worked  on  p«- 
cisely  the  same  principlc  ;  but  as  thesc  fish  generally  kecp 
ncar  the  top  of  the  water,  the  ncts  are  well  corked  so  as  to 
makc  them  float  quite  at  the  surfacc.  They  are  not  so 
deep  as  herring  nets,  but  the  train  is  vcty  much  longer, 
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extending  to  as  much  as  two  milcs  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  meshes  are  of  course  larger  than  those  of  a  herring 
net,  there  being  usually  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  meshes 
to  the  yard.  Pilchard  drift-nets,  principally  used  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall — for  the  pilchard  is  essentially  a  Cornish 
fish  in  this  country — are  about  the  size  of  those  used  for 
herrings,  but  with  a  slightly  smaller  mesh ;  in  fact,  shrunk 
herring  nets  are  frequently  used  in  the  pilchard  fishery 
when  the  meshes  have  becomc  too  small  for  their  original 
purpose. 

Drift-nets  are  occasionally  used  in  deep  water  estuaries 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  salmon,  but  practically  they  are 
employed  only  in  the  open  sea ;  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  enormous  numbcrs  of  herrings,  mackerei,  and 
pilchards,  which  are  annually  caught  around  our  coasts,  are 
taken  by  means  of  these  nets. 


The  Seine  or  Sean. 

The  sweep-net,  commonly  known  in  this  country  as  the 
seine  or  sean,  is  one  of  the  oldest  implements  of  fishing  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  for  there  is  evidence  of  the  seine 
or  draw-net  having  been  in  use  by  some  nations  long 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  we 
read  of  fishing  having  been  carried  on  by  some  of  the  men 
who  afterwards  became  Apostles,  in  a  manner  which  agrees 
entirely  with  our  present  mode  of  working  the  seine.  It 
was  well  known  to  the  Grecks  and  Romans,  and  in  this 
country  its  history  in  Cornwall  dates  back  so  far  that  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  introduccd  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  accustomed  to  use  this  net,  and  who  at  a  very  remote 
period  traded  for  tin  and  other  things  to  that  part  of  our 
country  which  is   now  known   as   Cornwall.     Seines  are 
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worked  oii  various  parts  of  our  coasts,  and  in  rivcrs  and 
other  iiiland  waters  ;  in  fact,  thcy  may  be  used  almost 
everywhere  if  there  is  a  tolerably  smooth  bottom,  and 
sufficient  room  to  cast  out  the  net  in  a  sweep  or  semicirclc, 
or  it  may  be  used  at  some  tittte  distance  from  the  shore  as 
a  circle-net.  For  ordinary  sea  fishing  seines  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  the  circle-net  or  seine, 
the  tuck-seine,  and  the  groiind-scinc.  The  two  first  are 
espccially  used  in  the  Cornish  pilchard  fishery,  and  as  that 
is  of  considerable  importance,  we  will  gjve  some  account  of 
the  nets  cmploycd  in  it.  We  may  first  mention,  howevcr, 
that  all  these  nets  are  used  for  surrounding  or  encircUng 
the  fish,  Thcy  consist  of  a  long  train  of  netting  varying 
considcrably  in  dimensions,  but  are  always  of  greatcr  dcpth 
at  the  middle  or  "  bunt "  than  at  the  ends,  which  are  called 
the  "wings"  or  "sleeves,"  and  thcy  are  shot  in  a  circle  if 
the  net  is  to  be  worked  cntirely  from  a  boat,  or  in  a  semi- 
circlc if  it  is  to  be  haulcd  on  shore.  The  back  or  uppcr 
edge  of  the  net  is  buoycd  up  by  corks  to  keep  it  at  the 
surface,  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  the  net  is  princi- 
pally  used  for  catching  surface-swimming  fishcs,  sudi  as 
mackerel,  hcrrings,  and  pilchards ;  and  the  foot  is  wcightcd 
with  lead  to  kecp  that  part  of  it  down,  so  that  it  may  hang 
perpendicularly  in  the  watcr.  At  Sl  Ives  and  a  fcw 
other  places  on  the  Cornish  coast  pilchard-seining  is 
carried  on  more  or  less  evcry  year,  depending  on  whethcr 
the  fish  come  into  certain  bays  which,  for  many  ycars  past, 
have  been  so  often  visited  by  the  shoals  of  fish  that  it  has 
becn  worth  while  to  kecp  a  numbcr  of  seines  thcrc  in 
readincss  for  instant  wTDrk  whcn  the  fish  makc  thcir  appear> 
ante  Two,  or  sometimes  three  nets  are  cmploycd  thcrc 
for  enclosing  a  shoal  of  fish,  or  as  much  of  it  as  cao  bc 
managed  at  the  timc.    The  first  or  principal  net,  thoc 
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called  the  "seine,"  is  about  two  hundred  fathoms  long,  and 
ten  fathoms  at  its  greatest  depth  ;  to  this  another  net  of  the 
same  kind,  called  the  "  stop-seine,"  is  fastened,  and  the  two 
are  shot  together,  each  boat  with  its  own  net,  starting  from 
the  same  place,  rather  on  the  outside  of  the  shoal  of  fish,  if 
it  be  not  very  large,  but  moving  in  different  directions, 
although  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  reuniting.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  men  called  "  huers  "  are  stationed 
on  the  hills  surrounding  the  bay,  and  signal  to  the  men  in 
the  boats  the  direction  the  fish  are  taking,  the  appearance 
of  the  water  over  the  fish  plainly  showing  to  these  men. 
what  their  course  is.  The  seine  is  at  first  carried  along 
outside  the  shoal,  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  then  brought 
round  towards  it,  thus  cutting  off  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
shoal  as  the  net  will  compass,  whilst  the  stop-net,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  other,  is  shot  at  a  right  angle  to  the  large 
seine  and  towards  the  land,  across  the  course  of  the  fish,  so 
as  to  stop  them.  If  one  stop-net  is  not  long  enough  for 
the  purpose,  a  second  is  joined  to  it,  and  the  ends  of  this 
and  of  the  large  seine  are  gradually  hauled  towards  each 
other  on  the  shore  side  tili  they  meet,  and  the  fish  are 
entirely  surrounded.  The  circle  is  then  gradually  con- 
tracted  by  taking  out  the  stop-nets,  tili  the  whole  catch  is 
enclosed  within  the  single  large  seine,  the  ends  of  which 
are  at  once  fastened  together.  The  whole  concem  is  then 
slowly  hauled  towards  the  shore,  into  some  quiet  part,  out 
of  the  run  of  the  tide,  if  possible,  tili  the  foot  of  the  net 
touches  the  bottom,  and  there  it  is  securely  moored  with 
anchors  on  every  side,  and  the  upper  edge  with  extra 
buoys.  The  advantage  of  having  the  bunt  or  middle  of 
the  seine  deeper  than  the  wings  will  be  obvious  when  it  is 
remembered  that  if  the  foot  of  the  net  does  not  touch  the 
ground  all  round,  the  fish  may  escape  undemeath ;  and  as 
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the  shore  is  always  more  or  less  shelving,  a  greater  depth 
of  netting  is  required  for  the  deeper  water.  Such  an 
enormous  body  of  fish  hasbeen  sometimes  enclosed  by  one 
Operation  of  the  seine  that  it  has  taken  a  weck  to  land 
thcm  ;  and  even  with  more  moderate  captures  two  or  three 
days  may  be  required.  It  is  ncccssaiy  therefore  in  the 
first  place  to  have  the  net  and  enclosed  fish  securely 
moored.  The  next  Operation  is  "tucking"  the  fish  or 
taking  them  out  of  their  net  prison.  This  is  donc 
with  the  tuck-seine,  a  net  only  seventy  or  cighty  fathoms 
long,  but  vcry  deep  at  the  bunt  or  middle.  It  is  shot 
inside  the  circle  formed  by  the  large  seine,  and  as  the  t*"o 
cnds  are  hauled  into  the  boat  the  bunt  is  gathered  up  so  as 
to  bring  it  under  the  fish  and  raise  them  to  the  surface, 
when  they  are  dipped  out  with  large  baskets  and  put  into 
the  boat  to  be  taken  on  shore.  The  circle  madc  by  the 
large  seine  is  gradually  contracted  as  the  fish  are  taken  out 
until  the  whole  catch  has  been  landcd,  and  the  nets  are 
then  taken  on  shore,  If  the  shoal  of  fish  is  apparently  a 
small  one,  then  perhaps  only  a  single  net  may  be  uscd, 
and  the  enclosed  fish  are  at  once  tuckcd  into  the  boat. 

The  seine  when  used  in  this  manner  in  Scotland  is  called 
a  circle-net,  and  seine-fishing  in  general  is  there  spoken  of 
as  "trawling" — an  unfortunate  expression  which  has  led 
to  grcat  confusion  among  writers  on  the  fisheries,  as  the 
so-calied  "  herring-trawl "  is  entirely  different  in  its  con- 
struction  and  mode  of  working  from  those  nets  which  in 
England  and  Ireland  have  always  been  properly  called 
trawls.  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce  fishermen  to  give  tip 
using  a  name  they  are  accustomed  to  ;  but  if  the  Scotch 
fishermen  alone,  among  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  call  a  seine  by  its  proper 
name,   it   would    at   least   simpHfy   matters   and    prevcnt 
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confusion  if,  instead  of  calling  it  a  "trawl,"  they  would 
generally  adopt  the  more  intelligible  name  of  "seine-trawl" 
for  this  net 

The  commonest  form  of  seine  is  that  usually  known  as 
the  g^ound-seine  or  foot-seine,  sometimes  called  a  scringe- 
net  It  is  in  very  general  use,  for  it  can  be  worked  without 
any  difficulty,  and  even  when  of  vety  small  size  may  be 
the  means  of  catching  a  fair  variety  and  number  of  fish. 
The  peculiarity  in  its  working  is  that  it  is  always  hauled  in 
on  shore,  and,  that  being  the  case,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  wings  to  be  made  of  such  fine  netting  as  is  desirable  ^t 
the  middle  or  bunt  where  the  fish  sooner  or  later  collect, 
and  the  greatest  pressure  is  feit.  Each  vving  has  an 
upright  pole  to  which  the  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower 
edges — the  back  and  the  foot — of  the  net  are  fastened,  and 
to  this  pole  a  long  drag-rope  is  attached  for  the  purpose  of 
hauling  in  the  net  When  the  seine  is  to  be  shot  the  end 
of  one  of  the  drag-ropes  is  left  on  shore  in  charge  of  some 
of  the  fishermen,  and  the  whole  of  the  net  with  the  rope  at 
the  other  end  is  put  into  the  seine-boat,  which  is  then 
rdwed  out  from  the  shore,  and  after  shooting  the  net  in  a 
semicircle,  returns  with  the  second  rope  to  the  beach.  The 
two  ropes  are  then  slowly  hauled  in,  the  two  parties  of 
fishermen,  one  at  each  rope,  gradually  approaching  each 
other  as  the  seine  comes  to  land  until  at  last  they  meet, 
and  the  bunt  of  th6  net  in  which  all  the  fish  are  collected 
is  then  drawn  on  shore.  As  the  ground-seine  may  be 
made  of  very  moderate  dimensions  it  is  very  convenient  for 
amateurs  who  may  not  be  able  to  muster  hands  cnough  to 
work  a  large  net.  It  is  therefore  frequently  used  by 
yachting  men  in  the  harbours  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting,  and  it  can  be  easily  worked,  as  we  have  said, 
wherever  the  bottom  is  tolerably  smooth  and  thcrc  is  a  bit 
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of  beach  on  which  the  net  can  be  landed.  It  is  employed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  fresh  or  bracktsh  water  for 
salmon  fishing  within  the  mouths  of  rivers.  As  might  bc 
expccted  from  its  antiquity,  it  is  used  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  World,  and  in  some  countries  is  made  of  such  a  large  size 
as  to  occupy  two  hours  or  more  in  making  a  single  haul. 

The  casting-nct  is  another  very  andcnt  implement  of 
fishing,  and  although  in  this  country  it  is  little  employed 
except  in  fresh  water  and  for  the  purpose  of  catching  small 
fish  for  bait,  it  is  well  knoivn  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  \ve  have  oftcn  watchcd  the  native  fishcrman  on  the 
Ceylon  coast  advancc  almost  waist-deep  in  the  sea,  and 
thcn  throw  his  net  into  a  heavy  breaker  as  it  curled  over 
on  the  shore,  and  catch  eight  or  ten  fish  of  perhaps  two  or 
tliree  pounds  weight  each  of  a  kind  that  delights  in  thosc 
great  rolllng  seas  which  month  aftcr  month  keep  up  a 
continuous  roar  on  that  stormy  coasL  The  net  is  a 
circular  one  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  weightcd  with 
lead  all  round  tlic  mai^in,  and  it  is  tlirown  in  such  a 
manncr  that  although,  when  ready  for  casting,  it  is  held  by 
the  centre  and  the  sides  are  all  foldcd  togcther,  the  act  of 
casting,  when  skilfully  done,  spreads  the  weightcd  margin 
into  a  circle  which  Covers  a  considerable  Space  as  it  falls, 
and  then  the  weights  bring  the  edges  together  and  are 
drawn  close  so  as  to  secure  whatever  fish  may  have  been 
covered  by  the  fall  of  the  net.  In  some  nets  the  edges  an: 
brought  togcther  by  means  of  a  linc  ;  but  the  native 
fishernian  has  no  fear  of  wetting  his  skin — hc  has  littlc 
clothing  on  such  occasions  to  thJnk  about — and  boldly  faccs 
the  breakers,  springing  up  as  the  sea  threatens  to  takc  bim 
off  bis  feet  and  gaüiering  in  the  net  with  his  capturc  as 
if  it  werc — as  in  fact  it  is  with  him — a  most  ordiiury 
procccding. 
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Shrimping. 


This  kind  of  fishing  is  carried  on  either  by  hand-nets 
or  some  form  of  trawl.  The  band  or  "  shove-net "  varies 
a  Httle  in  shape  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  but  it  may 
be  described  generally  as  a  large  ^hallow  semicircular  or 
triangulär  net,  extended  in  front  by  a  light  wooden  scraper 
eight  or  ten  feet  long,  into  which  a  handle  or  pole  of  the 
same  length  is  fixed  at  right  angles.  The  net  extends 
from  the  scraper  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  farther 
end  of  the  pole,  and  generally  has  a  pocket  of  netting  below 
it  at  that  part 

This  net  the  shrimper  pushes  or  shoves  before  him  as  he 
walks  through  the  shallow  water  over  the  sands  where  the 
shrimps  abound,  and  he  every  now  and  then  raises  the 
scraper  that  the  shrimps  in  the  net  may  be  thrown  back 
into  the  pocket.  On  the  Thames  a  net  of  quite  a  different 
construction  is  used,  and  is  vvorked  generally  two  at  a  time 
from  large  sailing  boats.  In  general  form  the  Thames 
shrimp-net  resembles  an  ordinary  trawl  such  as  has  been 
previously  described,  but  instead  of  the  under  part  being 
cut  away  in  a  curve,  it  is  quite  square  with  the  front  of  the 
Upper  part,  which  has  a  light  pole  across  it  corresponding 
to  the  beam  of  the  beam-trawL  This  Thames  shrimp-net 
consists,  in  fact,  of  a  triangulär  purse-shaped  net,  like  a 
trawl,  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  being  fastened  to  a  flat 
wooden  scraper  vveighted  with  lead,  and  about  ten  feet 
long,  instead  of  having  a  ground-rope ;  and  parallel  to  it, 
and  supported  by  an  upright  stick  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  a  pole  six  feet  long,  to  which 
the  Upper  side  of  the  net  is  fastened,  as  in  the  beam-trawl, 
the  pole  and  the  scraper  being  kept  square  by  ropes  leading 
from  the  one  to  the  other  at  their  extremities.   Trawl-heads 
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are  not  required  here,  as  the  upright  stick  keeps  the  mouth 
of  the  net  open.  The  net  itsdf  is  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  tapers  rapidly  to  the  cod-end.  The  meshes  are 
necessarily  vcry  small  in  order  to  retain  the  shrimps,  and 
are  made  of  three  sizes,  ranging  from  half  an  inch  square 
at  the  mouth  of  the  net  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  small 
end.  A  simple  but  ingenious  plan  is  adopted  to  prevent 
stones  and  small  riibbish  entering  the  net  whilst  it  is  being 
towed  over  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
interfere  ivith  the  capture  of  the  shrimps.  It  is  founded  on 
the  observed  habit  of  these  animals  to  rise  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground  when  thcy  are  disturbed,  and  consists  in 
leaving  an  open  Space  of  two  or  three  inches  between  the 
lower  edgc  of  the  mouth  of  the  net  and  the  beam  or 
scraper  to  which  it  is  fastened.  Through  this  opening, 
sand,  seaweed,  and  such  small  rubbish  as  is  likely  to  be 
met  with  on  the  shrimping  ground,  easily  pass,  whilst  the 
shrimps  spring  above  the  gap,  and  find  their  way  into  the 
net.  A  three-span  bridlc  from  the  two  cnds  of  the  lower 
beam  or  scraper  and  the  top  of  the  central  stick  is  made 
fast  to  the  warp  by  which  this  shrimp-net  is  towed.  The 
shrimping  boats  are  small-decked  smacks  about  thirty-two 
feet  over  all ;  they  carry  a  good  deal  of  lofty  sail,  and  are 
no  doubt  familiär  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  whcre,  in  the  carly  part  of  the 
Summer  especially,  a  large  fleet  of  shrimpers  may  gcnerally 
be  observed  at  work.  Two  and  sometimes  three  of  thesc 
nets  are  used  by  each  boat,  and  thcy  are  kept  down  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  at  a  time,  depending  on  the 
wind  and  the  extent  of  ground  they  havc  becn  over.  The 
shrimps  are  siftcd  as  soon  as  caught,  and  those  of  the  slie 
pcrmittcd  to  be  landed  under  the  rcgulatlons  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  are  at  once  jiut  into  the  boat's  well  to  be  kept 
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alive  until  they  are  taken  on  shore  in  the  aftemoon.  They 
are  then  boiled  and  sent  off  by  train  from  Leigh — the  great 
headquarters  of  the  Thames  shrimpers — in  time  for  the 
London  market  the  next  morning.  Large  quantities  of 
shrimps  are  thus  procured  from  the  Thames,  and  as  many 
as  2000  gallons  are  sometimes  sent  thence  to  market  in 
one  day.  Prawns  or  *'  red  shrimps  "  are  also  taken  in  some 
parts  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  by  means^  of  small 
trawls  of  the  ordinary  construction ;  but  the  prawns  thus 
caught  are  usually  small,  and  the  fine  large  ones,  which 
are  sold  by  the  dozen,  instead  of  by  the  pint  or  quart,  are 
taken  in  more  rocky  situations  by  means  of  hoop-nets 
which  are  set  in  suitable  localities,  and  are  baited  with  fish 
fastened  to  the  centre  of  two  cross  lines  on  the  hoop. 
AAother  contrivante  for  capturing  these  large  prawns  is  a 
sort  of  cage  of  the  same  kind  as  is  used  for  catching  crabs, 
and  which  will  be  described  presently. 

FiXED  Nets. 

*fhe  nets  we  have  now  to  notice,  although  of  somewhat 
varied  forms,  possess  this  character  in  common,  that  they 
are  fixed  to  one  place,  and  are  either  secured  by  means  of 
anchors,  or  are  fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
They  are  used  in  both  the  open  sea  and  in  estuaries  or  the 
mouths  of  rivers ;  and  being  fixed,  they  must  of  course 
depend  for  their  successful  working  on  the  fish  finding  their 
way  into  them,  either  by  chance  or  by  having  their  course 
directed  towards  them  by  the  set  of  the  tide  or  other 
means.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  gigantic  bag- 
net  known  as 

The  Stöw-net. 
This  enormous  bag-net,  exceeding  in  length  the  largest 
beam-trawl,  is  exclusively  used  for  catching  sprats.    Num- 
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bers  of  these  nets  are  employed  every  winter  at  Üie  mouth 
of  the  Tharaes,  in  the  Solent,  and  in  the  Wash  on  the  east 
coast  of  England.  The  season  for  working  them  is  from 
November  to  February,  at  which  time  the  sprats  make 
thuir  appearance  in  countless  myriads  on  certain  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  nowhere  more  abundantly  than  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Thames.  The  net  has  the  shape  of  a  long, 
narrow  funnel  with  a  nearly  Square  mouth,  the  opening  or 
entrance  being  thirty  feet  from  the  Upper  to  the  lower  part 
and  about  twenty-one  feet  wide.  From  this  it  tapers  for  a 
length  of  nincty  feet  to  a  diameter  of  fivc  or  six  feet,  airtj 
further  diminishes  to  nearly  half  that  size  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  nel,  which  is  also  about  ninety  feet  long.  The 
whole  net  is  therefore  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  or 
sixty  yards  in  length.  It  is  divided  into  several  portiöns, 
the  first  being  calied  the  "quarters,"  as  it  is  composed  of 
four  distinct  pieces  of  netting  corresponding  to  the  four 
sides  of  the  mouth  ;  the  next  portion  is  callcd  the  "  enter." 
and  forms  the  last  part  of  the  most  funncl-shaped  portion 
of  the  neL  The  rcmainder  of  the  net,  which  tapers  very 
gradually,  is  made  up  of  from  two  to  four  divisions,  the 
lastone  being  calied  by  the  names  of  the  "cod."  "doclc- 
hosc,"  or  "  wash-hose,"  and  the  intermediate  portion  or 
portiöns  the  "  slceves  ; "  the  number  of  sleeves  inscrted  in 
the  net  depending  very  much  on  whethcr  there  is  a  pros- 
pcct  of  the  fish  being  abundant  or  otherwise.  The  mcshes 
Vary  in  size  in  different  parts,  diminishing  from  an  inch  and 
three-eighths  near  the  mouth  to  from  half  to  three-quartcrs 
of  an  inch  at  the  smaller  end,  there  being  a  slight  enlargc- 
ment  of  the  meshes  in  quitc  the  last  part  of  the  net  The 
dimcnsions  here  givcn  of  a  stow-net  are  those  of  such  as 
are  in  general  use,  but  they  vary  a  good  dcal  In  size,  and 
somc  are  much  smaller  than  othcrs.     The  way  in  wWch 
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the  net  is  used  is  very  simple.     The  boat  or  vessel — small 
smacks  which  at  certain  seasons  in  the  year  are  engaged  in 
oyster-dredging  are  commonly  employed  in  winter  in  what 
is  called   "  stow-boating " — ^takes   up  a    position    at    the 
beginning  of  the  tide  where  there  are  signs  of  fish,,  or  in 
localities  where  the  experience  of  previous  years  teaches 
the  fishermen  to  look   out  for  the    shoals.      She    then 
anchors,  and  at  the  same  time  the  net  is  put  oyerboard, 
and  takes  its  proper  position  at  a  certain  depth  immediately 
under  the  vessel.     In  order  that  this  may  be  effectively 
managed,  a  rope  is  made  fast  by  one  end  to  the  anchor  of 
the  fishing  boat  before  it  is  dropped ;   the  other  end   is 
fastened  to  four  ropes  leading  each  to  one  corner  of  the 
Square  mouth  of  the  net,  thus  forming  what  is  called  a 
double  bridle ;  and  to  facilitate  the  mouth  of  the  net  being 
kept  open  when  set  in  the  water,  two  wooden  spars  or 
"  balks "  are  fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  net,  one  on  the 
Upper  side  of  the  squäre  and  the  other  at  the  foot.     More 
than  this,  however,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mouth  pro- 
perly  open,  and  this  essential  part  of  the  arrangement  is 
provided  for  by  having  a  rope  from  each  end  of  the  upper 
balk   to  the  corresponding  side  of   the  vessel,  and    by 
weighting  the  lower  balk  in  order  to  sink  iL      When, 
therefore,  the  vessel  has  taken  up  her  position  for  fishing, 
both  vessel  and  net'  are  moored  by  the  same  anchor,  and 
the  depth  at  which  it  is  thought  best  for  the  net  to  remain 
is  regulated  by  the  ropes  from  the  ends  of  the  upper  balk 
leading  to  each  side  of  the  vessel.     The  strain  on  this 
enormous  bag-net  by  the  force  of  the  tide  is  often  very 
great ;  but  the  net,  being  held  by  the  same  anchor  as  holds 
the  vessel,  both  keep  in  the  same  relative  position,  even  if 
the  combined  strain  on  both  should  cause  the  anchor  to 
drag.     In  this  position  then,  the  vessel  and  net  remain  tili 
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tiic  tide  lias  iiearly  done,  the  saus  being  all  taken  down, 
and  only  one  man  left  on  deck  as  a  watch  to  see  when  it  15 
yetting  slack -water  and  to  keep  a  general  look-out.  It  will 
bc  imderstood  from  what  has  been  said  that  while  the  vesscl, 
and  the  net  straining  away  under  her,  are  thus  anchored, 
the  shoals  of  sprats  are  being  brought  wJth  the  tide  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  funnel-shaped  net,  and,  of  course, 
myriads  of  them  are  carried  into  it,  and  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  water  are  ultimately  driven  to  its  fartliest 
ond,  from  which  there  is  no  chance  of  their  getting  out 
unttl  the  net  is  taken  up,  As  soon  as  the  tide  is  becotning 
slack,  shortty  before  turning,  all  hands  prepare  to  haul  up 
the  net.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  close  the  mouth 
of  the  net  so  as  to  prevcnt  the  possibiUty  of  any  of  the  fish 
escaping.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  chain  fastened  to 
the  middle  of  the  lower  balk  at  the  foot  of  the  square 
mouth,  and  leading  through  an  iron  loop  at  the  middle  of 
the  Upper  balk  upwards  to  a  small  davit  at  the  bow  of  the 
vessel.  By  heaving  in  this  chain  the  two  balks  are  brought 
close  together,  and  ultimately  hoisted  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  under  the  vessel's  bowsprit,  the  net  with  all  the 
contained  fish  Streaming  away  alongside  and  astem  of  the 
vessel.  The  net  is  then  hauied  on  board  by  a  long- 
handled  iron  hook,  and  ovcrhaulcd  tili  the  cod  or  cnd  of  it 
is  rcached.  This  is  then  hoisted  in  by  means  of  a  ropc 
which  has  been  fastened  to  the  cnd  of  the  net  all  the  tinie 
it  has  been  in  the  water,  and  by  which  the  extrcniity  of 
the  net  has  been  kcpt  closed,  This  rope  having  bccn  cast 
nff  and  the  end  of  the  net  conscquently  opencd,  the  sprats 
are  tumed  out  and  measurcd  into  the  vessel's  hold,  in 
cjuantities  of  about  thrce  busheis  at  a  time,  the  maslcr 
supcrintending  the  work,  and  using  a  kind  of  woodcn  hook, 
called  a  "  mingle,"  to  hold  the  net  in  such  a  manncr  that 
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only  a  certain  quantity  of  fish  shall  pass  out  at  once.  In 
this  way  all  the  fish  there  may  be  in  this  long  tube  of 
netting,  which  the  free  end  of  the  net  really  is,  are  worked 
through  it  into  the  vesseFs  hold.  Often,  when  the  sprats 
are  very  abundant,  many  tons  of  these  fish  are  taken  by 
one  of  these  nets  during  a  few  hours.  "  Stow-boating,"  as 
this  kind  of  fishing  is  called,  is  carried  on  both  by  day  and 
night  during  the  season ;  and  the  quantity  of  sprats  thus 
taken  is  so  enormous  as  often  to  glut  the  markets,  and  then 
the  surplus,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  tons,  are  sold  at  very 
low  prices  to  be  used  as  manure.  A  smaller  net  of  the 
same  general  character,  but  with  a  triangulär  instead  of  a 
Square  mouth,  and  called  a  trim-net,  is  used  at  the 
entrance  of  some  small  streams  running  into  the  Wash, 
and  several  kinds  of  small  fish  are  there  taken  in  it.  A 
still  smaller  net  of  the  same  description  is  used  on  the 
Thames  for  catching  whitebait,  which  should  be  pretty  well 
known  now  to  be  nothing  but  young  herrings.  Very  small 
sprats  are  also  often  caught  with  them  ;  but  when  they  are 
brought  to  table  they  all  do  duty  as  "whitebait"  So 
düiicult,  however,  is  it  to  get  rid  of  populär  delusions  that 
we  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  at  any  time  within  the 
next  fifty  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  the  question  as  to  what 
the  whitebait  is  will  be  brought  up  and  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  with  as  much  eamestness  as  if  it  were  an 
entirely  new  problem,  and  treated  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
its  having  been  shown  that,  after  the  most  searching 
examination,  no  difference  can  be  discovered  between  very 
young  herrings  and  the  most  orthodox  whitebait 

Trammels  or  Set-nets. 

Although  the  nets  we  are  now  going  to  speak  of  agree 
in  the  special  character  of  being  anchored  or  set,  there  is 
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considerable  variety  in  the  size  of  their  meshes  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  nets  themselves  are  used.  The 
true  trammel  is  a  combination  of  three  nets  placed  side  by 
side,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  tres  macul«, 
signifying  three  meshes,  represented  by  the  French  words 
trois  mailles,  having  the  same  meaning  ;  from  these  comcs 
the  French  Compound  tremail,  or  the  modern  word  tramail, 
and  the  English  word  trammel  has  evidently  the  same 
origin.  The  trammel,  then,  is  made  up  of  three  long  nets 
placed  side  by  side,  and  fastcned  togethcr  at  the  top  or 
back,  the  foot,  and  ends.  Fach  of  the  outer  nets  or 
"  wallings  "  has  a  depth  of  five  meshes  ten  inches  square, 
and  is  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  long,  These  two  wallings  or 
outer  nets  are  so  mounted  or  arranged  that  the  meshes  of 
both  exactiy  correspond  in  posidon,  and  a  fish  might  pass 
through  them  as  if  they  were  a  Single  net.  The  thlrd  net, 
however,  is  placed  between  the  other  two,  and  has  meshes 
only  two  inches  square  ;  but  it  is  t^^~ice  as  long  and  as 
dcep  as  the  outer  ones,  the  extra  netting  being  gathcred  in 
at  short  intervals  along  the  edges  where  the  three  nets  are 
fastcned  together.  The  consequence  is  that  thcre  is  a 
large  quantity  of  slack  netting  between  the  two  outer  nets. 
The  object  of  this  will  be  shown  presently  ;  but,  thus 
preparcd,  the  trammel  is  ready  for  use,  and  is  set  at  the 
bottom  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  tide,  nevcr 
across  iL  It  is  anchored  and  buoyed  at  each  end,  the  back 
or  Upper  edge  being  well  corked,  and  the  foot  weightcd  to 
keep  the  whole  length  in  a  proper  positioa  Thus  set,  the 
trammel  Stands  like  a  wall  in  the  water,  just  the  same  as  a 
drift-nct.  but  fixed  to  onc  place  at  the  bottom  instcad  of 
moving  along  near  the  surfacc  with  the  tidc  The  actioo 
of  the  trammel  is  quite  peculiar  among  fishing  ncti  The 
outcr  nets  or  wallings  stand  with  thcir  meshes  fully  opeo 
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and  exactly  opposite  each  other,  with  the  small-meshed  net 

between  them :  and  a  fish,  in  trying  to  pass  through  the 

first  one,  meets  the  second,  which  is  very  slack,  and  carries 

a  portion  of  it  through  the  third  net,  thus  producing  a  bag 

or  pocket  beyond  it     The  more  the  fish  struggles  in  this 

bag  the  more  it  becomes  "  trammelled  ; "  and  sometimes 

in  its  efforts  to  become  free,  it  carries  the  pocket  back 

through  the  adjoining  large  mesh,  making  its  case  still 

more  hopeless.     The  advantage  of  a  walling  on  each  side 

of  the  slack  net  is  twofold;  it  obliges  the  .fish  to  strike  it 

just  where  it  can  be  forced  through  the  large  mesh  beyond 

it,  and  it  makes  the  trammel  equally  effective  if  the  fish 

strike  it  on  one  side  or  the  other.     It  is  very  much  used  at 

Guemsey  for  catching  the  red  muUet,  for  which  that  Island 

is  celebrated ;  and  many  yachting  men,  in  these  days  when 

so  many  people  have  a  tum  at  sea-fishing  on  their  own 

account,  carry  a  trammel  on-board-ship  for  use  when  they 

find  a  suitable   locality  for  working  it   in.     Professional 

fishermen  in  this  country,  however,  do  not  very  readily  take 

to  this  particular  kind  of  net     Set-nets  of  a  more  simple 

description,  but  in  many  places   called  trammels,  are  in 

general  use  for  catching  several  kinds  of  fish*     They  are, 

however,  only  single  nets,  anchored   and  buoyed  in  the 

same  manner  as  the  true  trammel ;  but,  whilst  the  back 

and  foot  of  the  net  are  kept  tight,  the  body  of  netting  is  set 

rather  slack,  and  the  fish  are  caught  in  it  by  being  meshed 

just  as  in  a  drift-net.     Herrings,  hake,  turbot  (on  some 

parts  of  our  eastern  coast  still  called  by  the  old  name  of 

**  bratt "),  and  skate  among  unlikely  fish  are  thus  taken ; 

and  under  the  name  of  "  gill-nets,"  this  particular  kind  of 

net  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  largely  used  instead  of 

lines  for  the  capture  of  cod  by  American  fishermen.     We 

hear,  however,  that  gill-nets  have  caused  some  disappoint- 
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ment  as  they  can  be  worked  with  advantage  only  at  the 
season  when  the  cod  are  found  in  shoals,  and  now  a  great 
number  of  these  nets  would  be  gladly  disposed  of  by  their 
owners,  who  are  returning  to  their  accustomed  mode  of 
fishing. 

Fixcd  salmon-nets  may  be  more  properly  noticed  farther 
on  under  tiie  head  of  Traps. 

LiNE-FISHING. 
We  now  come  to  what  is  probably  the  oldest  known 
method  of  fishing,  with  pcrhaps  the  exception  of  some  form 
of  fish-spear,  which,  from  the  fact  of  spears  being  used  by 
savage  nations  generally  as  one  of  the  weapons  of  warfare, 
were  no  doubt  readily  adopted  also  for  the  purpoise  of 
striking  at  and  kilHng  such  fish  as  passed  within  reach. 
Fisli-hooks,  however,  of  a  vcry  primitive  character,  and 
made  cither  of  bone  or  shcll,  wcre  invariably  among  the 
curiosities  brought  home  by  the  early  exploring  expeditions 
to  the  South  Seas ;  and  so  universal  now  is  the  use  of  the 
hook  and  line  for  fishing,  that  the  manufacture  of  fish* 
hooks  has  becomc  an  important  industry  in  many  countries, 
and  numerous  varieties  of  shape,  size,  and  matenal  bear 
witness  to  what  in  some  cascs  may  be  thought  to  bc  the 
fastidiousness  of  anglcrs  and  the  attention  that  is  bcing 
given  to  supply  their  wants.  Line-fishing  at  sea  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  simple  work,  requiring  but  littic  of  tbe 
skill  so  often  needed  for  the  more  delicatc  Operations  in 
fresh  walcr ;  and  although  in  many  cases  greatcr  succcss 
undoubtedly  attends  the  use  of  finer  tackle  and  more 
varied  baits  than  tradition  and  example  havc  led  most  of 
the  professional  fishermen  to  adopt,  a  knowledge  of  the 
■s  frequented  by  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fish  at  the 
easons  is  generali/  the  most  important  part  of  [hc 
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fisherman's  education.  In  one  form  or  other  line-fishing 
comes  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  and  the  scale  on 
which  it  is  worked  by  our  sea-fishermen  depends  more  on 
capital  and  locality  than  on  any  essential  difference  in  the 
kind  of  gear  or  the  manner  of  using  iL 

There  are  two  principal  methods  by  which  our  line 
fisheries  in  salt-water  are  carried  on,  namely,  by  long-lines 
and  hand-lines.  Both  are  very  simple  in  their  character, 
and  a  short  account  of  each  as  practised  on  a  large  scale  in 
this  country  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  their  explana- 
tion,  as  the  general  subject  must  be  more  or  less  familiär  to 
all  who  have  either  visited  or  resided  on  the  coast 

The  long-line,  spilliard,  spiller,  bulter  or  trot,  all  of  these 
names  given  to  the  same  kind  of  line,  according  to  locality, 
size,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  is  a  very  general 
means  of  fishing,  as  many  kinds  of  valuable  fish  are 
caught  by  it,  and  any  length  that  is  convenient  may  be 
worked.  It  is  extensively  used  far  out  in  the  North  Sea 
and  on  the  northem  coasts  of  our  Islands,  for  the  capture 
of  cod,  ling,  holibut  and  haddocks,  and  some  of  these  fish, 
especially  cod  and  haddocks,  when  taken  by  hook  and  line, 
have  a  better  appearance  and  command  better  prices  in  the 
market  than  when  caught  by  the  beam-trawl.  In  Scotland 
the  haddock  is  highly  esteemed,  being  regarded  as  one  of 
their  best  fish,  and  these  are  all  caught  by  the  line. 

We  may  here  mention,  to  prevent  confusion,  that  the 
long-lines  we  are  now  speaking  of  are  on  the  whole  west 
coast  of  the  North  American  continent  called  "trawls," 
the  fact  that  the  word  "  trawl  "  is  the  same  as  to  "  trail  or 

« 

drag  along"  being  entirely  lost  sight  of  As  the  long- 
line  is  anchored  at  both  ends  and  at  intervals  along  its 
course  when  in  use,  it  is  evident  that  no  more  unsuitable 
word  than  "  trawl  "  could  be  applied  to  iL 
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The  most  important  long-lining  in  tliis  country  is 
carried  on  frora  Grimsby  by  large  smacks,  which  mostly 
fish  for  cod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Doggerbank  in 
the  North  Sea.  These  vessels  carry  from  nine  to  eleven 
hands  each.  and  remain  at  sca  iintil  tliey  have  a  fair  cargo 
of  fish,  which  are  kept  alive  as  long  as  possible  in  a  well 
built  in  the  vessel,  The  construction  of  this  well  witl  be 
explained  prescntly,  and  we  will  now  say  a  few  words 
about  the  long-linc  itsclf. 

A  complete  set  of  long-lines,  as  used  in  one  of  these 
vessels.  consists  of  about  fifteen  dozen,  or  i8o  Unes 
forty  fathoms  in  lerjgth,  each  supporting  twenty-six  hooks 
on  smaller  short  Unes  callcd  "snoods  ;"  these  are  fastened 
to  the  main  line  at  a  fathom  and  a  half  apart,  that  distance 
being  sufficient  to  prcvent  the  snoods  fouling  one  anothcr 
and  the  hooks  becoming  entangled.  A  "  string  "  of  this 
description,  made  up  of  the  iSo  lines  all  fastened  togcther 
into  one  is  7,200  fathoms  long,  equal  to  more  than  scvcn 
nautical  miies,  or  about  eight  ordinary  ones,  and  has 
4,680  hooks.  The  bait  used  on  these  lines  is  the  common 
large  whelk,  which  is  an  attractive  bait  for  cod  and  ling, 
and  from  its  toughness  and  substance  is  not  so  easily 
workcd  off  the  hook,  as  that  more  favourite  bait  wtth 
fishcrmen  generally,  the  common  mussei.  The  Operation 
of  baiting  so  many  hooks  of  coursc  takes  up  a  good  deal  of 
timc.  and  givos  plenty  of  occupation  to  the  numerous 
hands  on  board  bcfore  this  great  length  of  line  can  bcshot 
Long-lining  by  these  vessels  is  only  carried  on  during  the 
day,  as  light  is  wanted  to  enablc  the  mcn  to  see  wbat  tbcy 
are  about  when  haiiüng  in  the  line  and  taking  off  tbc  fish. 
The  lines  are  thcrefore  shot  about  sunrisc,  or  carlier  if  ihe 
weather  is  üne,  and  it  is  not  very  dark,  and  somctima  t 
second  shot  is  made  if  therc  is  time  tn  the  course  of  Ihe 
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day,  but  they  are  always  hauled  up  before  night.  They 
are  laid  across  the  tide  so  that  the  snoods,  or  short  lines  to 
which  the  hooks  are  fastened,  may  drift  clear  of  the  main 
line.  When  a  "shot"  is  to  be  made,  the  smack  is  put 
under  easy  sail,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
wind  free,  so  as  to  lay  out  the  line  tolerably  straight  In 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  however,  the  opposite  course  is 
adopted,  the  fishing  boat  being  sailed  against  the  wind 
when  putting  out  the  lines.  In  either  case  the  line  must 
be  shot  across  the  tide,  and  the  local  custom  is  not  very 
material«  With  such  a  large  number  of  hooks  to  deal 
with,  of  course  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  entangle- 
ment,  and  accordingly  the  lines  are  neatly  coiled,  and  with 
the  baited  hooks  are  laid  in  trays  all  ready  for  running, 
each  tray  containing  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pieces  of  line, 
and  they  are  paid  out  one  after  the  other  as  the  vessel  sails 
along,  until  the  whole  length  of  line  is  overboard.  No 
corks  or  floats  of  any  kind  are  here  used  to  raise  it  off  the 
groundy  but  the  line  is  kept  steady  at  every  forty  fathoms 
by  a  very  small  anchor,  and  its  position  at  the  two  ends 
and  at  every  intermediate  mile  is  marked  by  a  conical 
hooped  buoy  or  "  dan,"  with  a  light  pole  or  staff  passed 
through  it,  and  carrying  a  small  flag  at  the  top,  The  line 
is  usually  shot  at  half-tide,  and  when  the  Operation  has 
been  completed,  the  smack  heaves  to  in  the  neighbourhood 
tili  the  tide  has  nearly  done  running.  Then  the  hauling 
up  begins.  The  foresail  of  the  smack  is  lowered,  and  the 
end  buoy  being  taken  on  board,  the  vessel  makes  short 
tacks  along  the  course  of  the  line,  which  is  shown  by  the 
buoys  placed  at  every  mile ;  the  line  is  hauled  in  as  the 
vessel  works  along,  and  the  fish  are  taken  off  the  hooks  as 
fast  as  they  come  in.  Sometimes  the  line  is  hauled  into 
the  smack's  boat,  which  is  about  i8  feet  long  and  very 
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roomy ;  and  in  Ulis  a  watertight  compartment  is  built,  in 
which  the  fish  are  kept  alive  until  the  boat  retums  to  the 
smack.  But  this  plan  can  only  be  adopted  in  very  fine 
weather,  as  the  water  far  out  in  the  North  Sea  is  not  often 
smooth  enough  for  It  to  be  carried  out  satisfactorily.  As 
cod  are  not  only  the  most  valuable  fish  taken  on  thcse 
lines,  but  command  a  specially  good  price,  evcrything  is 
done  to  ensure  their  reaching  the  market  in  the  fincst 
possible  condition,  and  this  can  be  best  accompHshcd  by 
keeping  them  alive.  They  are  accordingly  placed  in  the 
vessel's  well  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  taken  off  the 
hook,  having  first  undergone  the  Operation  of  puncturing 
the  air-bladder  or  "sound,"  which,  apparently  from  the 
long  struggles  of  the  fish  to  get  clear  of  the  hook,  becomes 
unusually  inBatcd,  and  would  often  keep  it  floating  in  an 
unnatural  position  at  the  surface  if  it  were  put  into  the 
well  in  the  condition  in  which  it  came  off  the  hook. 

The  use  of  welled  vessels  for  keeping  the  cod  alive  was 
first  tried  in  this  country  in  1712,  at  Harwich,  a  port  for 
many  years  famous  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  horae  cod- 
fishery,  and  still  used  as  a  Station,  although  Grimsby  has  in 
recent  years  bi:come  the  grcat  centre  of  the  English  cod 
supply.  It  is  Said  that  the  idea  of  wells  on  board  ship  was 
taken  from  the  Dutch  fishermen,  but  it  has  long  been 
adopted  in  this  country  with  particular  advantage  to  the  cod 
fishers.  "  Welled  smacks,"  as  they  are  callcd,  are  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  well  not  bcing  a  \aj%t 
tank  fitted  into  the  vessel,  but  a  part  of  the  smack  itselt 
Two  strong  watertight  bulkheads  or  divisions  are  built 
cntirely  across  the  vessel  from  keelson  to  deck,  enclosing  a 
large  space  in  the  centre  of  the  vesse! ;  this  is  the  "  weil," 
and  a  constant  supply  and  circulation  of  water  direct  firom 
the  sea  is  kept  up  through  large  auger  holes  bored  in  Um 
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bottom  of  the  vessel  at  various  distances  below  the  water 
line.  The  entrance  to  the  well  is  through  a  hatchway 
leading  from  the  deck  for  a  short  distance  downwards, 
where  it  opens  in  the  "  well-deck,"  which  Covers  the  whole 
Upper  part  of  the  well  except  the  opening  just  mentioned. 
The  object  of  this  lower  deck,  placed  as  it  is  a  little  above 
the  water-line,  is  to  keep  the  level  of  the  water  within 
certain  limits  when  the  smack  is  rolling  about  or  pressed 
down  under  sail ;  it  also  helps  to  prevent  the  water  splash- 
ing  up  through  the  hatchway  on  the  main  deck.  Cod  are 
the  principal  fish  put  into  the  well ;  and  when  they  have 
been  caught  in  only  a  moderate  depth  of  water  they  thrive 
better  than  those  taken  at  greater  depths.  There  is  some 
mortality,  however,  among  the  best  of  them,  arising  from 
their  being  knocked  about  in  the  well  during  bad  weather. 
This  cannot  be  altogether  prevented  when  there  are  many 
fish  on  board ;  but  they  are  taken  out  at  once  and  packed 
in  ice,  and  each  line-smack  on  retuming  to  port  generally 
has  a  number  of  such  fish  preserved  in  that  manner,  includ- 
ing  also  cod,  ling,  and  haddock,  which  were  not  thought 
likely  to  live  in  the  well  when  they  were  taken  off  the 
hook.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  smack  to  retum 
from  the  Dogger  with  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  score  of 
fine  live  cod,  besides  perhaps  two-thirds  of  that  number  of 
fish  in  ice. 

The  season  for  long-lining  is  during  the  winter  months, 
and  the  fishing  is  carried  on  from  November  to  March  or 
April,  depending  partly  on  what  ground  the  smack  is  at 
work.  The  great  enemy  the  cod-fishermen  have  is  the 
dogfish,  which  at  certain  times,  but  fortunately  not  every 
year,  commit  great  havoc  among  the  cod  which  have 
become  hooked.  One  case  is  recorded  gf  nearly  every 
fish  on  the  line  having  been  more  or  less  eaten  by  the 
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"  dogs,"  and  the  smack  retumed  to  harbour  with  her  - 
rigging  covered  with  skcletons.  Of  six  and  a  half  score  of 
cod  on  the  line  only  six  fish  were  found  alive.  The  clearer 
the  water  the  more  danger  there  is  from  dogfish,  aa  the 
cod  can  then  be  seen  at  some  distance  when  strugglii^  on 
the  hock,  and  once  having  attracted  attention  there  is  little 
hope  of  escaping  their  enemies. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  only  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
cod  are  caught,  but  a  few  words  on  their  treatment  when 
they  are  brought  into  port  may  be  of  interest.  When  the 
smacks  arrive  at  Grimsby  with  their  cargoes  of  live  and 
dead  fish,  the  cod  are  taken  out  of  the  wells  by  means  of 
long-handled  landing  nets,  and  are  placed  in  wooden  boxes 
or  chests,  which  are  kept  floating  in  the  fish-dock  ;  and 
there  the  fish  are  storcd  tili  they  are  wanted  for  the 
market  Each  ehest  is  sevcn  fect  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep  ;  the  bottom  is  made  of  stout  battens  a  short 
distance  apart  to  allow  free  admission  to  the  water,  which 
also  has  access  through  the  sides  and  ends  between  the 
ptankif  of  which  they  are  constructed.  The  top  is  wholly 
planked  ovcr  except  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  oblong 
opening  forputting  in  and  taking  out  the  fish,  and  which  is 
closed  by  a  cover  when  tiic  ehest  is  afloat  and  in  usc.  Two 
ropc  or  chain  handles  are  fixcd  at  the  ends  of  the  ehest  for 
convenience  in  moving  it  about  and  hoisting  it  up  from  the 
watcr.  These  chests  will  each  hold  forty  good-sizcd  cod, 
or  a  Proportion ately  larger  numbcr  of  smaller  ones,  and  the 
fish  do  not  show  any  material  loss  of  condition  if  theyaic 
thus  imprisoncd  for  about  a  fortnight  As  many  as  from 
15,000  to  20.000  live  cod  are  somctimes  stored  at  one  timc 
in  the  Grimsby  fish-dock.  But  the  Urne  comes  when  the 
fish  are  wanted  für  the  market,  and  niust  be  taken  oul  of 
Ihc  chests  and  scnt  away  by  rail.    This  happens  cvcr>'  day 
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during  the  cod  season  from  some  of  the  stores,  and  then  a 
remarkable  scene  takes  place,  and  one  pecuHar  to  Grimsby 
and  Harwich — the  latter  being  also  a  storing  place  for  live 
cod.  A  ehest  of  fish  is  towed  alongside  an  old  hulk  kept 
for  the  purpose  close  to  the  quay  of  the  fish-market,  and 
b  hoisted  just  out  of  the  water,  which  drains  through  the 
bottom  of  the  box  and  leaves  the  fish  dry,  The  cover  is 
then  taken  off,  and  a  man  gets  into  the  opening  and  takes 
out  the  fish,  seizing  them  by  the  head  and  tail.  The 
commotion  amongst  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  cod  just  out  of 
the  water  is  of  course  very  great,  and  it  is  often  no  easy 
matter  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  them  ;  but,  one  after  another, 
they  are  lifted  out  and  thrown  upon  the  deck  of  the  hulk, 
where  they  are  taken  in  hand  by  another  man  who  per- 
forms  the  duties  of  executioner ;  he  grasps  the  fish  tightly 
behind  the  head  with  his  left  hand,  holds  it  firmly  on  the 
deck,  and  giving  two  or  three  heavy  blows  on  the  nose 
with  a  Short  bludgeon,  kills  it  at  once.  It  is  sometimes  a 
difficult  thing  to  hold  a  large  and  lively  fish  by  one  hand, 
but  the  work  is  generally  skilfully  performed,  and  the  dead 
fish  rapidly  accumulate  into  a  large  heap,  whence  they  are 
taken  on  shore  to  be  packed  in  bulk  in  the  railway  trucks 
waiting  close  by  to  receive  them.  Each  truck  will  hold 
about  twelve  score  of  good-sized  fish,  and  they  are  sent  off 
so  as  to  arrive  at  Billingsgate  for  the  market  the  next 
moming.  Such  fish  are  known  in  the  trade  as  "  live  cod," 
and  command  the  best  prices. 

Long-lines  are  used  on  various  parts  of  our  coasts  for 
catching  several  kinds  of  fish,  and  in  parts  of  Scotland  the 
deep-sea  lines  are  known  as  "  great-lines  "  as  distinguished 
from  the  smaller  ones  employed  nearer  the  land  for 
catching  haddocks.  In  the  Shetlands  long-lines  are  used 
cntirely  for  the  important  home  fishery  for  ling  and  tusk, 
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the  lattcr  a  northern  species  of  the  cod  family  intermediate 
in  shape  between  the  ling  and  the  cod,  but  very  much 
smaller  than  either  of  them.  The  boats  used  by  the 
Shetlanders  are  the  famous  Norway  skiffs,  in  almost  every 
respect  the  same  as  whale-boats ;  they  are  about  twenty- 
eight  feet  over  all,  and  eight  feet  beam,  and,  wonderfuUy 
handled  as  they  are  by  their  crew  of  six  men,  they  face  a 
good  deal  of  bad  weather  and  go  long  distances  from  land. 
They  are  called  "haaf"  or  deep-sea  boats. 

Hand-line  fishing  is  carried  on  almost  everywhere  around 
our  coasts,  and  with  every  variL-ty  of  tackle,  according  to 
the  kind  of  fish  worked  for,  Cod-fishing  by  hand-Une  in 
the  North  Sea  commences  in  July  and  is  carried  on  tili 
near  the  end  of  October,  when  the  fishermen  prcpare  for 
the  Winter  fishery  by  long-linc  already  noüced,  The  same 
smacks  are  used  for  both,  but  hand-lining  is  worked  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  coast,  as  the  cod  come  inshore  after  the 
herrings,  which  at  that  time  are  making  towards  the  land. 
The  gear  employed  is  a  stout  line  45  fathoms  in  length, 
fastencd  to  a  long  leaden  sinker  of  from  S^  to  7  pounds 
weight,  with  a  streng  iron  wirc  called  the  "  sprawl-wire " 
fixed  in  it  near  the  top  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the 
lead  and  sUghtly  curved  downwards  at  the  ends ;  to  eadi 
of  these  a  snood  of  smaller  line  six  feet  long  is  fastencd, 
and  Supports  a  large  cod-hook  twice  the  size  of  those  used 
on  the  long-line,  as  with  tliese  hand-lines  nothing  but  cod 
is  gcncrally  takcn,  whcreas  on  the  others  haddock  and 
other  smaller  fish  are  caught,  and  themselves  often  serve  as 
living  bait  to  attract  the  cod.  The  hook  on  thcse  large 
hand-lines  is  often  fastened  to  the  snood  by  means  of  a 
bunch  of  open  Strands  of  soft  twine  about  thrce  inches  long, 
so  that  the  fish  cannot  bite  througb  the  line,  the  teetb 
passing  between  the  Strands  witbout  injuring  them.    Whibt 
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hand-line  fishing  the  vessel  is  hove-to,  and  each  of  the 
crew  works  one  line,  keeping  the  baits  a  few  inches  from 
the  bottom,  unless  the  herrings  are  about,  as  then  the  cod 
come  nearer  the  surface,  and  it  is  often  only  necessary  to 
allow  one  or  two  fathoms  of  line.  It  is  found  that  the 
fish  do  not  bite  very  freely  during  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  everyone  to  be  at  work  tili 
towards  sunset ;  then  all  hands  are  kept  fully  employed. 
The  cod  are  put  into  the  well  as  soon  as  caught,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  long-lining.  In  the  Channel,  and  especially  on 
the  Devonshire  coast,  there  is  an  important  fishery  for 
whiting  during  the  summer  months,  and  this  is  carried  on 
entirely  with  hand-lines,  but  with  smaller  lines  and  hooks, 
and  with  leads  varying  in  weight  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  tides.  In  whiting-fishing  the  boats  come  to  anchor, 
and  the  fishing  is  begun  at  some  few  miles  from  the  land, 
the  fish  Coming  closer  in  as  the  summer  advances.  On  the 
other  hand,  mackerel-fishing  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  on  when 
the  boat  is  moving  well  through  the  water ;  lines  with 
boat-shaped  or  short  pear-shaped  leads  being  towed  after 
her,  When  a  light  lead  is  used  from  a  rowing  boat,  the 
method  of  fishing  is  called  "  whiffing,"  and  working  with  a 
heavier  lead  from  a  sailing  boat  "  railing  "  ;  but  practically 
there  is  little  difference  but  the  weight  of  the  lead  between 
the  two  modes  of  fishing.  In  the  west  of  England  it  is  the 
practice  with  the  fishermen  in  the  small  sailing  boats  they 
work  in  to  have  a  pole  piojecting  on  each  side  of  the  boat 
and  to  these  the  lines  are  fastened,  an  in-haul  to  each 
enabling  the  line  to  be  brought  on  board  With  these 
contrivances  the  lines  can  be  more  spread  and  an  additional 
number  used.  Another  mode  of  line-fishing  is  by  a  plan 
perhaps  better  known  in  freshwater  fishing  than  in  the  sea. 
The  line  is  properly  called  a  '' patemoster/'  and  has  a 
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leaden  sinker  or  plummet  of  varying  weight  according  to 
the  kind  of  fishing  to  be  done.  On  some  parts  of  the 
Scotch  coast  this  linc  is  callcd  a  "dandy-line"  or  "jigger," 
and  has  a  weight  of  four  pounds  at  the  end,  whilst  above 
it,  at  interv'als  of  eight  inches,  pieces  of  whalebone  or  wire 
nine  inches  long  are  fastened  across  the  line,  having  at  each 
cnd  a  Short  bit  of  fine  line  supporting  a  bright  tinned  hock. 
Eight  or  ten  of  these  spreaders  are  thus  fastened  at  the 
middle  to  the  Une,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  Iowered  to 
the  bottom  and  then  gently  movcd  up  and  down.  In  this 
case  no  bait  is  used,  the  bright  hook  proving  a  sufHcient 
attraction  to  the  herrings  for  the  capture  of  which  it  is 
employed.  It  is,  however,  not  in  very  general  use  for  this 
purpose.  When  used  for  fishing  in  fresh  water  the  pater- 
noster  is  made  of  a  few  feet  of  gut-line  with  a  small  lead  at 
the  end.  and  short  pieces  of  gut  fastened  at  intervals  to  the 
line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stand  out  clear  of  it  The 
hooks  are  at  the  end  of  these  short  pieces,  and  in  perch- 
fishing,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  used,  live  minnows  are 
employed  as  bait  The  apparatus  is  worked  with  a  short 
rod,  and  in  rauch  the  satne  manner  as  its  coarser  repre- 
sentative,  the  dandy-line.  Cross-lining  is  a  mode  of  fishing 
carried  on  in  rivers  by  means  of  a  line  fittcd  with  a  number 
of  hooks  on  short  pieces  of  gut  fastened  at  intervals  along 
it,  the  bait  used  being  the  artificial  fly  of  some  kind.  It  is 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  long-Jine  used  in  salt  watcr; 
but  in  this  case  the  line  is  cxtended  and  worked  by  two 
rods  from  boats  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rivcr,  and  of 
course  at  or  near  the  surfacc,  The  same  kind  of  ßshing  is 
managed  by  a  person  on  one  bank  of  the  river  by  means 
of  an  otter-board  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  which, 
by  its  peculiar  action,  as  descHbcd  in  our  account  of  the 
Otter- trawl,   keeps   the   line    cxtended    as    the    fishenoan 
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walks  along  the  bank  up-stream.  Both  these  methods 
are  considered  as  rather  poaching  devices,  but  they  are 
too  well-known  for  this  short  notice  of  them  to  increase 
their  employment  The  various  other  and  more  recognised 
methods  of  fishing  with  rod  and  line  in  fresh  water  would 
require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  command  to  give 
even  an  intelligible  sketch  of ;  for  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
from  fly-fishing  for  trout  and  salmon  to  the  humble  yet 
lively  Sport  of  gudgeon-fishing,  there  are  niceties  in  rods 
and  tackle,  and  in  the  ways  of  using  them  that  can  only  be 
properly  understood  after  plenty  of  practical  instruction 
and  experience.  Angling,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning  of 
these  pages,  is  mainly  connected  with  sport  and  amuse- 
ment ;  and  the  large  and  varied  exhibition  here  of  rods, 
lines,  arrangements  of  hooks,  winches,  and  artificial  baits  of 
different  kinds,  teils  plainly  that  the  sport  in  its  true  sense 
means  the  exercise  of  such  skill  in  the  gentle  art  as  can 
usually  be  acquired  only  by  years  of  practice. 

Baits. — In  sea-fishing  the  variety  of  baits  used  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  In  the  North  Sea 
cod  fishery  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  principal  balt  in 
request  is  the  common  whelk  or  "  buckie,"  and  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  them  that  several  small  craft  from  Grimsby 
are  regularly  employed  in  procuring  them.  The  mode  of 
catching  them  there  adopted  is  by  shallow  hoop-nets 
baited  with  refuse  fish,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  in  likely 
places.  In  these  hoop-nets,  the  top  of  which  is  partly 
covered  with  netting,  the  whelks  collect  in  large  numbers, 
and  are  caught  without  difficulty.  Another  more  elaborate 
method  is  that  called  "  trotting."  The  trot  is  only  another 
name  for  a  long-line  of  small  dimensions ;  but  instead  of 
having  baited  hooks,  common  green  shore-crabs  are 
threaded   on   the  snoods  or  short  pieces  of  line,   about 
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twenty  on  each  snood,  and  the  whelks,  which  are  camivo- 
rous  in  their  habits,  seize  and  kecp  as  firm  hold  whilst 
devouring  tlie  crabs,  as  if  they  wcre  hooked,  and  when  the 
line  is  hauled  up  the  snoods  are  found  covered  vvilh  whelks. 
This  fishing  for  wheiks,  besides  contributing  so  iargely  to 
the  capture  of  cod  and  other  fish,  results  in  the  diminution 
of  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  oyster  and 
mussel,  and  thus  performs  a  double  scrvice.  The  bait, 
however,  of  all  others  the  most  in  request  for  general 
fishing,  is  the  common  mussel ;  but  it  requires  some  care 
in  putting  it  on  the  hook  to  make  sure  of  its  remaining 
there  ;  it  is  therefore  generally  used  when  the  fishing  boat 
is  at  anchor,  or  when  the  line  itsclf  is  fixed.  For  this 
reason  also  it  is  frequently  employed  on  long-lines,  and  in 
such  cases  may  attract  good-sized  fish,  or  if  only  small  ones, 
the  latter  may  themselves  become  converted  into  üving 
bait  for  their  larger  brethren.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  two  baits  which  appear  to  be  specially  attractivc  to 
rish  are  to  be  found  in  the  mussel  and  the  whclk — animats 
which  are  naturally  so  well  protected  by  their  shells  Ihat 
they  can  rarely  become  the  prcy  of  cod  and  other  kinda  of 
fish.  Of  bails  made  of  portions  of  fish  there  is  not  a  grcat 
variety  in  use.  Pilchards  in  the  wcst  of  England  are  oficn 
used  as  bait  for  whiting,  and  prove  attractive  to  sevcral 
other  kinds  of  fish.  For  mackerel  of  course  everyone  who 
has  had  an  opixirtunity  of  fishing  for  them  is  familiär  witb 
the  "  lask  "  or  stip  cut  from  near  the  tail  of  that  fish,  and  so 
excellenl  a  bait.  Its  attractiveness  is  evidently  duc  to  its 
resemblance  to  a  small  silvery  fish  glistening  in  its  passagc 
through  the  water.  A  mackerel  strikes  across  the  line  of 
the  bait,  hcncc  anything  that  readily  catchcs  the  lighl  and 
attracts  attention,  evcn  for  a  moment,  is  Itkcly  to  b« 
ivc.     There  is  no  other  explanation  of  the  succcss 
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which  so  often  attends  the  employment  of  an  old  sixpence 
or  a  bit  of  the  white  stem  of  an  ordinary  pipe  as  a  bait  on 
a  mackerei  hook.  Sand  worms  of  more  than  one  kind  are 
in  favour,  especially  for  pollack,  and  for  various  kinds  of 
fish  no  bait  is  more  attractive  than  the  living  sand-eel. 
This  little  silvery  fish  is  the  favourite  bait,  living  or  dead, 
with  the  fishermen  at  Guemsey,  and  is  Coming  into  use  on 
parts  of  our  own  coast  Among  other  attractions  offered 
to  the  fish  which  frequent  our  coasts  are  the  tail  of  the 
hermit  or  soldier-crab,  and  squid  or  cuttle-fish,  the  latter 
used  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  its  toughness.  In  recent  years  many  artificial  baits  for 
sea-fishing  have  been  invented,  all  of  them  intended  more 
or  less  as  imitations  of  such  natural  baits  as  have  proved  to 
be  generally  attractive.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
multitude  of  artificial  fiies  and  other  imitations  used  in 
freshwater-fishing,  but  we  believe  the  original  of  the  gaudy 
salmon-fly  has  still  to  be  discovered.  The  use  of  artificial 
baits  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  this  country,  and 
we  have  often  successfuUy  fished  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon, 
with  an  extraordinary  combination  of  cocoa-nut  and  fibrous 
bark  tied  on  the  roughest  description  of  hook ;  and  this 
bait,  in  supposed  Imitation  of  a  flying-fish,  is  the  one  in 
general  use  there  for  catching  the  seir-fish — a  very  large 
species  of  the  mackerei  tribe,  and  one  of  the  best  fishes  for 
the  table  which  are  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas. 

Fish-Traps. 

Some  account  having  been  given  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  methods  of  fishing,  we  propose  now  to  say  a 
few  words  about  those  kinds  which  hold  a  less  conspicuous 
Position,  although  in  the  aggregate  contributing  a  fair 
Proportion  to  the  market  supply   of   food,   and    giving 
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occupation  to  a  great  variety  of  people.  So  many  of  the 
contrivances  used  in  thesmallerfisherieshavc  so  essentially 
the  character  of  "  traps  ; "  in  other  words,  forms  of  apparatus 
fmm  which  escape  is  so  difficult,  that  practically  it  become« 
almost  impossible  when  once  the  fish  or  other  object  of 
capture  has  entered  them,  that  the  heading  we  have  chosen 
for  them  has  the  advantage  of  being  both  suitable  and 
coniprehensive,  Conspicuous  among  them  are  those 
arrangements  of  salmon-nets  which  are  included  among 
what  are  known  as  "fixed  engines."  The  principle  of 
their  construction  has  avery  wide  application,  and,  in  somc 
form  or  other,  may  be  recognised  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
World,  The  plan  on  which  they  are  arranged  is  such  as 
to  direct  the  fish  into  a  partially  enclosed  Space,  having 
a  wide  entrance  at  one  end  and  a  narrow  cxit  at  the  other ; 
this  exit  from  one  enclosure  forms  the  entrance  to  another, 
which  has  a  still  narrower  opening  into  a  third,  from  which 
there  is  no  means  of  escape  except  by  retuming  through 
the  narrow  entrance.  In  somc  modified  forms  there  is  only 
a  Single  enclosure,  and  as  an  Illustration  of  this  wc  may 
take  the  stake-net.  It  consists  of  a  long  line  of  nctting 
fastencd  to  stakes  driven  into  the  shorf  between  tidc-marks ; 
this  is  called  the  "  leader,"  and  terminales  at  the  lowcr  cnd 
at  the  entrance  to  a  broad  enclosure,  into  which  the 
"  leader  "  tums  the  fish.  The  two  sides  of  the  entrance  do 
not  terminale  abruptly,  but  are  curved  inwards  and  form 
a  kind  of  labyrinth  from  which  the  fish  can  hardly  escape. 
The  "  kettle-net,"  used  for  catching  mackerei  on  some 
parts  of  our  south  coast,  is  of  this  dcscription,  cxcepting 
that  the  enclosure  or  "pound"  is  quite  simple,  and  th« 
escape  of  the  fish  is  cut  off  by  the  falling  tidc  A  mof« 
elaborate  nct  for  salmon-fishing,  and  known  as  a  "  fly-neU" 
is  of  an  oblong  shapc,  broadcr  at  the  entrance  thao  at  tlie 
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outer  end,  and  having  wings  of  netting  fastened  inside  the 
mouth,  one  on  each  side,  and  making  a  kind  of  flat  funnel- 
shaped  entrance.  The  fish  pass  through  this  opening  into 
the  body  of  the  net,  which  is  covered  above  and  below, 
and  after  a  distance  of  some  few  feet,  a  second  pair  of 
wings  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  but  with 
a  narrower  opening,  through  which  the  fish  pass  to  the 
next  enclosure,  where  a  still  njirrower  space  between  a 
third  pair  of  wings  leads  to  the  final  enclosure  where  the 
salmon  are  practically  entrapped.  This  fly-net  is  kept  in 
Position  by  means  of  stakes  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  the 
leader  is  placed  as  with  the  stake-net ;  in  fact,  some  stake- 
nets  are  just  the  same  as  the  fly-net  except  in  not  being 
covered  with  netting  above  and  below.  Both  are  placed 
between  tide-marks.  Another  salmon-net  which  is  much 
used  and  known  as  a  "  bag-net,"  is  exactly  like  a  fly-net  in 
its  construction,  but  is  a  floating  one  instead  of  being  on 
the  ground  It  is  moored  to  stakes  like  the  other,  but  with 
more  freedom  of  motion  within  certain  limits.  The  bag-net 
itself  is  set  below  low-water  mark,  the  leader  extending 
from  it  to  high-water  mark.  The  "snap-net"  is  another 
contrivance  for  catching  salmon,  but  not  so  strictly  a  trap 
as  those  just  noticed.  It  is  worked  with  two  boats,  each 
containing  a  couple  of  men,  who  hold  the  ends  of  a  straight 
piece  of  net  of  moderate  length  and  depth,  which  hangs 
in  the  water  between  the  boats  as  they  drift  down  the  river, 
one  man  in  each  boat  holding  the  head  of  the  net,  and  the 
other  the  foot  When  a  salmon  strikes  the  net  in  running 
up-stream  it  is  immediately  feit  by  the  net-holders,  the  foot 
of  the  net  is  raised  and  the  fish  is  secured.  A  different 
class  of  fishing  apparatus  includes  the  various  contrivances 
which  come  under  the  name  of  weirs.  Their  construction 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
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placed.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast,  where  a  considcrable 
extent  of  sand  is  laid  bare  at  low-water,  the  weir  consUts 
of  a  wattled  fcnce  so  placed  as  to  form  a  number  of  zig- 
zags  along  the  üne  of  beach,  the  lower  angles  of  the  weir 
being  just  at  low-water  mark.  In  one  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  inspecting,  each  arm  of  a  zigzag  was  about  two- 
hundred  yards  long,  and  at  the  low-water  angle  a  conlcal 
wicker-basket  with  a  mouse-trap  entrance  was  firmly  fixcd 
at  the  place  where  the  two  arms  or  fcnces  almost  met. 
The  manner  in  which  such  a  weir  works  is  very  simple 
At  high-water  the  whole  weir  is  covered  by  the  water,  and 
fish  may  in  some  cases  enter  it  abovc  the  fence,  but  as  tbere 
is  nothing  to  prevent  fish  from  passing  round  the  two  ends 
of  the  long  zigzag  weir,  no  doubt  many  of  those  which  are 
caught  enter  in  that  direction,  and  swimming  along betwecn 
the  weir  and  the  shore,  find  their  way  into  the  V  shaped 
enclosures,  from  which,  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  tlie  top  of  the 
fence  appears  above  water,  thcy  cannot  make  their  escape. 
Ultimately  many  of  the  fish  make  their  way  into  the 
wicker-baskets  we  have  menlioned.  The  fisbing-wcir  iised 
in  a  salmon-river  is  of  a  different  kind,  although  tbe 
principle  is  much  the  same.  Two  substantial  arms  of  stooe 
are  built  in  a  sloping  direction  down-stream,  one  from  each 
bank,  but  one  of  the  arms  Is  usually  much  longer  thaa  the 
other,  so  as  to  dircct  the  fish  towards  one  side  of  the  rivcr, 
Betwcen  the  ends  of  these  arms  a  series  of  "  cruivcs "  or 
"  cribs  "  is  constructed  by  means  of  which  all  the  fish  which 
come  down  the  river  may  have  a  good  chancc  of  bcing 
caught  unless  they  pass  through  an  opening  in  the  ccntre 
which  is  always  clcar  and  is  called  the  Quceo's  Gap.  A 
line  of  cruives  has  some  resemblance  to  a  battlementcd 
wall,  being  composed  of  a  long  solid  mass  of  mttsomy  ) 
few  fect  in  breadth,  having  gaps  at  regulär  distonces  along 
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the  line.  These  openings  form  effective  traps/  The  lower 
end  of  each  gap  has  an  upright  grating  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  through,  but  to  stop  any  fish  that  may  enter,  and 
the  Upper  end  or  entrance  has  two  swing  transverse  gratings 
er  "gills"  which  can  be  placed  at  any  angle  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  regulate  the  width  of  the  entrance,  and  which 
interlock  when  closed.  The  shutting  of  these  gratings  of 
course  closes  the  cniive,  and  the  fish  which  may  be  inside 
are  then  taken  out  with  a  landing  net  The  ingenuity  of 
man  has  devised  a  great  variety  of  contrivances  for  catching 
salmon,  and  the  names  by  which  many  of  them  are  known 
Vary  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  used,  but 
they  all  come  within  State  regulation  as  to  seasons  or  in  some 
cases  even  the  numbers  that  may  be  worked.  Lastly,  we 
may  shortly  notice  those  traps  which  are  made  of  basket- 
work,  It  is  only  on  the  Sevem  that  the  contrivances 
called  "putts"  and  "putchers"  are  used,  and  they  are 
long  conical  baskets  with  a  mouse-trap  entrance  a  short 
distance  inside.  Putchers  are  only  small  putts.  The  latter 
are  fastened  down  in  rows  with  their  mouths  facing  the 
stream ;  and  putchers  are  commonly  fixed  in  a  wattled 
fence,  technically  called  a  "  hedge,"  each  altemate  putcher 
having  its  mouth  in  an  opposite  direction.  Eel  bucks  and 
lampem  wheels  are  constructed  on  the  same  pwinciple,  and 
work  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Crab  and  Lobster  Pots. 

There  is  one  great  principle  adopted  in  almost  all, 
methods  that  are  in  use  for  catching  crabs  and  lobsters 
and  that  is  the  one  familiär  to  everybody  in  the  common 
mouse-trap.  The  entrance  to  the  trap,  for  such  it  must 
properly  be  called,  is  funnel-shaped,  that  is,  the  external 
opening  is  a  comparatively  wide  one,  and  the  passage  into 
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the  trap  terminates  in  a  much  narrower  opening  projecting 
into  the  interior.  It  is  what  is  commonly  understood  as  a 
mouse-trap  entrance.  The  shape  of  the  trap  varies  on 
different  parts  of  our  coasts,  but  the  peciiliar  form  of 
entrance  is  adopted  not  only  by  our  own  fishermen 
generally,  but  by  thosc  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  fishing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  very  mauy 
cases  it  is  applied  to  ncts  for  true  fish  of  different  sorts 
as  wel!  as  to  the  ordinary  kinds  of  crustacea.  In  the 
west  of  England  the  form  of  trap  in  universal  use  is  the 
flattened  hemispherical  contrivance  made  of  basket-work, 
commonly  known  as  a  "pot."  The  mouse-trap  entrance  to 
this  is  at  the  top,  and  the  bottom  is  weighted  with  stones  in- 
side  to  ensure  the  pot  falling  in  the  right  position  when  it  is 
thrown  overboard.  The  crabs.  and  lobsters  are  attracted 
by  the  smell  of  thebait—usually  some  kind  of  fish — and  crawl 
down  the  funnel-shaped  entrance  at  the  top,  but  having 
once  made  their  way  through  the  funnel  and  got  into  the 
pot,  ihey  scem  unable  to  find  the  inwardly  projecting  end 
of  the  entrance  tube,  and  so  cannot  escapc.  Several  of 
these  crab-pots  are  worked  together,  all  bcing  fastcncd  to 
the  same  rope,  but  at  some  littlc  distance  apart ;  and  whcn 
thcy  are  all  sunk  to  the  bottom,  the  end  of  the  ropc, 
with  plenty  of  slack  in  it  to  allow  for  the  rise  of  tidc,  is 
kcpt  afloat  by  means  of  corks,  and  thns  the  pots  can  bc 
readily  discovered  and  haulcd  up  several  hours  after  they 
have  bccn  set  and  left  by  the  fishermen.  There  is,  wc 
believe,  a  heavy  penalty  incurred  by  any  unauthorised 
person  who  hauls  up  crab  or  lobster  pots.  This  is  a 
necessary  protection,  as  the  pots  must  be  left  to  takc  carc 
of  thcmselves  for  many  hours  at  a  time.  The  apparatas 
used  on  a  very  large  part  of  our  coast  for  catching  crabs 
and  lobsters  is  of  quite  a  different  form  and  construction 
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from  that  just  mentioned,  and  consists  of  an  oblong  cage 
rounded  over  the  top  and  made  up  of  a  slight  wooden 
frame  covered  with  netting,  the  bottom  being  of  wood  and 
of  a  substantial  character,  although  composed  of  battens  or 
narrow  pieces  of  wood  nailed  across  the  lower  frame.    The 
usual  mouse-trap  entrances  are  made  either  in  the  sides  or 
ends  of  the  cage,  the  funnel  being  kept  in  shape  by  cane  or 
cord  Supports.    These  cages  are  in  most  places  known  as 
"creels,"  and  they  are  baited,  weighted,  and  set  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  west 
country  pot.    Amateur  sea-fishing  is  now  almost  unlimited 
in  its  scope,  and  although  drift-fishing  is  still  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  professional  fishermen,  there  is  hardly  any 
other  kind  to  which  yachting  men  do  not  give  some  atten- 
tion, and  crab  and  lobster  fishing  has  not  escaped  their 
notice.     One  excellent  result  from  this  is  a  vast  improvement 
in  creels,  although  from  the  greater  first  cost  of  the  apparatus 
there  is  an  impediment  to  their  general  use  by  fishermen. 
The   improvement  consists  simply  in   having  the  creels 
made  entirely  ofzinc  or  galvanized  iron,  and  wire  netting 
is  used  instead  of  that  usually  made  of  hemp.      These 
creels  always  keep  in  good  order,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
usual   prejudice  against  any  alteration   from  established 
methods,  prove  very  successful  in  working.     Lastly,  we  may 
mention  what  is  called  a  "  trunk,"  which  is  simply  a  ring  of 
iron  about  two  feet  across  with  a  shallow  bag-net  fastened 
to  it  below.    This  is  much  the  same  as  the  hoop-net  for 
large  prawns,  but  with  a  very  much  shallower  net     It  is 
Said  that  much  finer  lobsters  are  caught  by  the  trunk  than 
by  the  creel,  there  being  of  course  some  Hmit  to  the  size  of 
the  lobsters  and  crabs  which  caa  enter  the  latter  kind  of 
trap,  whereas  the  trunk  being  entirely  open  anything  that 
chances  to  come  within  the  breadth  of  the  iron  ring  may  be 
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caught.  But  there  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  trunJc, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  some  little  skill,  there  being  nothing 
to  prevent  the  escapc  of  the  lobster  if  it  should  take  alarm 
when  the  trunk  is  being  hauled  up,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  just  when  the  trunk  is  being  Hited  out  of  the  water, 
as  then  the  lobster  is  especially  liable  to  spring  backwards 
and  escapc.  We  wcre  once  told  by  an  cid  trunk-fisher  that 
a  tailor  might  work  a  crecl,  but  it  wanted  a  fisherman 
to  manage  a  trunk.  It  is  only  in  parts  of  the  East  coast 
of  England  that  we  have  secn  or  heard  of  trunks  being 
used. 

Oyster  Dredges. 

The  special  Instrument  used  for  coüecting  oysters  b  the 
weli-known  dredge,  which  has  everywhere  much  the  same 
shape,  but  differs  somewhat  in  size,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
examples  exhibited,  according  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
workcd  from  an  ordinary  rowing  boat,  or  by  the  small 
vessels  which  dredge  in  comparatively  dcep  water,  It 
consists  of  an  oblong  irun  frame  a  few  inches  wide  and 
having  one  aide,  whicJi  comes  on  the  ground,  ßattened  and 
turned  forwards  at  such  an  angle  as  to  enable  it  to  scrap« 
the  surface  of  the  bottom  without  absolutciy  tcaring  it  up. 
The  body  of  the  dredge  consists  of  a  flat  bag,  the  under  part 
of  which  is  madc  of  iron  rings  two  and  a  half  or  thrce  Inches 
in  diamcter  and  looped  together  with  streng  wire,  There  i« 
some  Variation  in  the  construction  of  this  iron  network,  as 
may  be  obscrved  in  the  Exhibition ;  but  the  principle  is 
the  same  in  all — that  of  providing  a  strong  under  surface  to 
the  bag,  capablc  of  passing  over  rough  ground  without 
liability  to  injury,  and  with  opcnings  in  it  large  cnough  to 
permit  the  escapc  of  any  but  fair-sizcd  oysters.  TTie 
'ippcr  surface  of  the  bag  is  madc  of  stout  hcmp  oelting 
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and  the  iron  frame,  before  spoken  of,  has  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  laced  to  it  and  forms  its  mouth,  The  handle  of  the 
dredge  is  made  up  of  two  stout  iron  rods  firmly  welded  to 
the  narrow  ends  of  the  frame,  and  joined  together  at  a 
distance  of  three  feet  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  dredge,  and  at  this  point  of  junction  the  rope  by 
which  the  dredge  is  towed  is  made  fast.  The  free  end  of 
the  bag  is  usually  fastened  to  a  stout  piece  of  wood 
which,  placed  across  it,  gives  a  convenient  hold  when  the 
Contents  of  the  dredge  are  to  be  shaken  out.  Very  little 
skill  is  required  for  working  the  dredge,  but  some  care  must 
be  taken  to  ensure  its  falling  on  the  ground  with  the  scraper 
undemeath,  or  it  will  not  work.  This  difficulty  has  been 
got  over  in  the  improved  dredges,  first  used  by  naturalists, 
by  putting  a  scraper  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth,  but  such 
a  plan  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  large  oyster  dredges 
in  use  in  deep  water,  as  the  double  scraper,  fitted  for 
working  properly  on  whichever  side  it  falls,  requires  the 
whole  bag  to  be  made  of  iron  ring-net,  and  adds  much  to 
the  labour  of  handling  it  From  one  to  six  dredges  are 
used  at  once  according  to  the  size  and  power  of  the  boat. 
The  quantity  of  tow-rope  allowed  to  the  dredge  is  such  as 
may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  depth  of  water,  to 
keep  the  scraper  at  the  proper  angle  for  working  over  the 
ground« 

Harpoons. 

Although  whales  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head 
of  "fish,"  being  warm-blooded,  air-breathing  mammals, 
they  are  so  commonly  spoken  of  under  that  name,  and 
their  pursuit  is  so  entirely  a  sea-going  business,  that  a 
Short  notice  of  the  instruments  used  in  their  capture  may 
be  expected.     The  narratives  of  Scoresby  and  others  have 
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made  us  all  more  or  less  familiär  with  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  attendant  on  whaling,  one  of  the  most  serious 
arising  from  the  necessity  for  the  very  close  approach  of 
the  harpooner  to  the  whale,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  harpoon 
being  thrown  by  him  with  sufficient  force  to  obtain  a  good 
hold  in  the  animal.  Having  secured  this  object,  the  next 
is  to  kill  the  whale  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Hand 
harpoon  of  the  original  form  with  a  simple  arrow-head  was 
for  a  great  number  of  years  the  only  one  in  use  by  the 
different  nations  which  devoted  themselves  to  any  extent 
to  whaling,  but  such  an  Instrument  may  now  be  considered 
obsolete,  its  place  having  been  laken  either  by  hand 
harpoons  with  barbs  which  arc  closed  in  when  the 
liarpoon  is  thrown,  and  projected  as  soon  as  there  b  a 
backward  strain  upon  them,  or  by  harpoons  or  darts  ftred 
from  a  gun,  and  containing  very  commonly  some  kind  of 
explosive  substance.  Harpoon-guns  are  of  a  comparatively 
ancient  date,  and  their  merit  consisted  only  in  the  force 
with  which  they  propelled  the  dart,  there  being  always  a 
dißicully,  not  yet  entircly  overcome,  in  properly  directing 
the  course  of  the  harpoon  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  rope 
attached  to  it.  A  long  series  of  improvements  made  in 
both  the  United  States  and  England  has  rcsulted  in 
bringing  the  gun  and  the  harpoon  to  great  perfection ;  and 
the  large  interest  that  America  for  many  years  past  has 
had  in  whaling  has  naturally  led  to  the  production  in  that 
country  of  many  of  the  most  valuablc  improvements  which 
have  been  made.  The  guns  employed  are  of  two  kiods — 
thosc  fired  from  the  Shoulder,  and  swivcl  guns.  The 
former  are  mostly  used,  and  the  breech-loading  principle 
for  the  explosive  is  now  applied  to  them.  The  harpoon  or 
dart  ts  of  course  insertcd  at  the  muzzlc  of  the  gun. 
üaving  vfastened  "  to  a  whale  with  the  harpoon,  the  ncxt 
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thing  is  to  kill  the  animal  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  this 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  bomb-lance, 
which  is  fired  from  a  shoulder-gun,  the  discharge  of  which 
ignites  a  time-fuse  communicating  with  the  powder  within 
the  lance  and  bursting  it  inside  the  animal.  Such  then  are 
the  modern  means  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  largest 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean  ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  with 
such  "apparatus  for  fishing"as  we  have  now  briefly  noticed, 
the  Chance  of  the  whale's  escape  when  once  he  has  been 
foimd  has  been  most  materially  lessened. 


In  the  foregoirig  sketch  of  the  principal  methods  of 
fishing  in  use,  we  have  been  enabled  to  describe  somewhat 
fully  those  which  are  most  important  and  productive  in 
consequence  of  their  being  largely  carried  on  in  our  own 
waters,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  descriptions  have  been 
based  therefore  chiefly  on  our  own  ways  of  fishing.  Every 
country,  however,  which  includes  either  sea  or  freshwater 
fisheries  amongst  its  Industries  has  to  some  extent  national, 
and,  more  frequently,  local,  peculiarities  in  its  mode  of 
working  them.  But  although  differences  of  detail  may  be 
found  in  the  construction,  dimensions,  and  fitting  up  of  the 
nets,  lines,  and  other  fishing  appliances,  not  only  of  foreign 
countries,  but  also  of  our  own,  the  same  general  principles 
of  working  will  be  recognised  in  the  fishing  gear  employed 
throughout  the  world.  One  particular  method  may  have 
special  importance  in  one  country,  and  a  different  kind  may 
predominate  in  another ;  but  each  is  carried  on  practically 
in  the  same  manner  in  whatever  seas  it  may  be  worked. 
Methods  of  fishing  new  to  fishermen  generally  can  hardly 
be  looked  for ;  but  there  is  probably  no  kind  of  fishing 
gear  which  is  not  capable  of  some  improvement  either  in 
material,  fitting,  or  some  other  point.     It  is  only  in  recent 
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years  that  cotton  has  been  advantageously  substituted  for 
hemp  in  the  manufacture  of  drift-nets;  and  the  special 
object  of  bringing  together  in  the  present  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  the  fishing  appliances  of  all  nations  is 
that  they  may  be  examined  and  compared,  like  with  like, 
so  that  the  people  of  each  country  generally  interested  in 
the  success  of  its  fisheries  may  see  how  others  are  working, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  different  plans 
adopted  for  the  effective  use  of  the  gear  they  are  them- 
selves  most  concemed  with.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  all 
the  most  important  methods  of  fishing  in  more  general  use 
than  on  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe ;  our  own  seas 
especially  abound  in  various  kinds  of  valuable  fish  ;  and  no 
persons  have  a  greater  interest  in  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  improvements  in  fishing  apparatus  than 
those  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  important 
fisheries  around  the  British  Islands. 
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PREFACE. 


■Ot 


There  js  an  old  anecdotc  told  of  a  clergyman  who 
used,  after  writing  his  Sunday  sermon,  to  read  it  through 
to  his  coole,  feeling  sure  that  if  she  could  understand  it 
his  congregation  would. 

Having  considerable  doubts  as  to  whether  the  parts  of 
this  book  which  refer  to  the  amounts  of  Carbon,  Hydrogeii 
and  Nitrogen  in  foods  would  be  understood,  I  have  read 
them  to  many  whom  I  have  taken  to  be  fair  types  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  kind  of  readers  I  have  had  mostly, 
though  not  solely  in  view — the  well-informed  artizans 
who  use  public  libraries,  and  their  wives  to  whom  they 
retail  what  they  have  read.  The  result  of  thesc  various 
Interviews  has  been  that  I  have  received  many  sugges- 
tions  to  put  in  fuller  explanations  in  onc  place,  to  leave 
them  out  in  another,  because  "  everybody  knows  it,"  to 
mention  where  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen  can 
be  seen  as  it  is,  **  no  use  talking  to  people  about  things 
they  cannot  see,"  or  not  to  trouble  about  chcmistry  at 
all,  but  to  teil  people  how  to  get  cheap  fish  and  explain 
how  to  get  over  little  domestic  difficulties  about  fire- 
places  and  hobs  and  frying-pahs  I  had  never  dreamt  of. 

I  have  realtzed  the  beauty  of  the  old  Greek  fable  of 
the  man  and  his  sons  and  his  donkey,  far  more  vividly 
than  I  ever  did  as  a  schoolboy.  Though  I  find  there 
are  still  parts  which  to  somc  arc  not  clcar,  I  fear  I  must 
let  the  book  go  as  it  is. 


vi  PREFACE. 

It  is  no  new  experience  that  you  can  explain  things 
better  by  showing  them  than  by  writing  about  them, 

« 

and  where  I  have  been  allowed  to  bum  candle  ends, 
collect  Carbon  on  clean  plates,  mess  tumblers  by  blowing 
into  lime  water,  dirt  shovels  with  sulphur,  make  candles 
of  fat  and  do  such  other  things  as  are  described  in 
pp.  II  to  i6,  everything  has  seemed  intelligible. 

To  those  who  are  young  enough  not  to  resent  a  word 
of  advice,  I  would  say,  do  the  simple  experiments  men- 
tioned  before  attempting  to  read  the  book  through. 

It  will  save  the  time  of  those  who  already  have 
acquaintance  with  the  chemistry  of  foods  to  commence 
at  page  25. 

I  respectfully  commend  p.  36  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  have  the  management  of  public  dietaries. 
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The  astonishment  of  Moli^re's  much-quoted  M. 
Jourdain  in  *  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme/  on  leaming 
that  "  prose,"  of  which  he  so  wanted  to  know  the  mean- 
ingy  was  what  he  had  been  talking  all  his  life,  might  We  live  on 

Carbon, 

probably  find  a  parallel  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  Hydrogen, 
if,  on  asking  what  Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen  Nitrogen. 
mean,  they  for  the  first  time  learnt  they  had  been 
living  on  them  all  their  lives — that  though  we  find 
them  doing  many  other  things  in  the  world  besides 
being  our  food,  our  bodies  are  to  a  large  extent  made 
up  of  them — and — that  it  is  the  union  of  them  in 
our  bodies  with  the  Oxygen  we  breathe  that  gives  us 
the  power  to  do  any  work  at  all,  that  keeps  up  our 
warmth,  maintains  our  circulation,  and  performs  other 
functions  essential  to  our  animal  life. 
If  they  further  learned  how  close  seems  to  be  the  And  the 

amonnts  of 

connection  between  the  power  to  do  hard  work  ofthemwere- 
difierent    degrees    and    the  proportions    of    Carbon,  with  the 
Hydrogen,  and    Nitrogen  taken   in   food,   and  that  J^rk  we^do. 
many  of  our  public  dietaries  have  been  for  some  years 
past  calculated  on  the  Icnowledge  obtained  about  this 
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connection,   astonishment   might    be    followed   by   a 
dcsire   for   information  on  the  subjecL 

The  iiitentioii  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  to  sct 
out  information  for  those  in  whom  such  a  desirc  arises, 
and  to  do  so  in  a  simple  way.  But  at  the  outset  there 
is  feit  this  difficulty :— What  may  be  coosidercd  a 
simple  way  ? 

The  saying  has  been  often  repeated,  that  if  there  is 
anything  you  have  to  explain,  and  fail  in  trying  to 
explain  it  to  the  first  man  you  come  across  in  the 
Street,  you  must  regard  yoursclf  as  not  3  clear  or 
good  exponent,  This  does  not,  however,  point  out 
that,  unless  you  knoiv  beforchand  something  about 
the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  man  you 
meet,  there  may  be  some  time  taken  up  in  fiiiding  out 
whether  he  understands  what  you  niean  by  the  words 
you  are  using.  Many  difficulties  in  cxpIanation3 
arise  from  a  want  of  mutual  understanding  about 
words  used, 

For  examplc,  a  man  may  be  ablc  to  explain  in  a 
way  that  wouM  be  quitc  inteliigible  to  most  of  his 
companions  the  series  of  events  that  led  to  his  book 
on  the  Derby  coming  out  so  differentiy  from  what  h« 
had  confidently  cxpected.  But  if  he  endcavourcd  W 
relatc  his  disappointmcnts  to  the  first  man  he  mcl  in 
the  strcct  he  might  find  it  requisitc  to  give  him  an 
cxplanalion  of  terms  he  was  using,  though  they  ^re 
nften  to  be  sccn  in  cohimns  of  sporting  news  in  llie 
daily  press.  He  might  by  degrecs  even  find  that 
he  would  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  point  out  that  th« 
meaning  of  horscs  starting  at  5  to  2,  3  to  2,  or  7  to 
2,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning  railway  poiteis 
would  cxpect  passengers  to  undcrstand  by  the  suns' 
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words  in  reference  to  the  starting  of  trains,  or  that  a 
horse's  **price  at  starting"  would  have  no  reference 
to  the  cost  at  which  it  could  be  purchased  even  in  a 
"  selling  stakes  "  race. 

If  you  want  to  explain  to  the  first  man  you  meet, 
so  that  it  may  be  of  any  practica!  use  to  him  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  daily  diet,  what  is  the  present  way 
di  regarding  the  relative  use  of  fish  as  compared 
with  other  foods,  you  must  make  sure  that  there  is 
a  mutual  understanding  between  your  hearer  and 
yourself  about  the  sense  in  which  you  use  such  words 
as  "  work,"  "  force,"  "  bum,"  "  element,"  "  oxidise,"  and 
that  he  knows  what  you  mean  when  you  use  such 
words  as  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen. 
Your  listener  would  very  probably  teil  you  he 
could  not.foUöw  you,  as  he  was  not  familiär  with 
your  words  and  terms,  and  had  no  idea  what  they 
meant  You  might  by  degrees  find  out  you  had 
to  give  him  very  rudimentary  information  before 
he  could  follow  you  at  all 

At    the   outset,  a    misunderstanding  would  very  The  sense  in 

viTiiich  the 

probably  occur  about  the  use  of  the  words  "  element "  words  "ele- 
and   "Compound."     The   old  alchemists   meant   by  »^ompoSnd " 
"  the  Clements "  Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  Water,  and  the"«"^^- 
term  still  lingers  in  our  language.     It  is  not  uncommon 
to   meet   with  the   expression — "the   raging  of  the 
Clements  "  in  a  description  of  a  thunder-storm,  and,  in 
an  account  of  a  large  fire,  "  the  all-devouring  element " 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  mentioned.    The  modern  chemist, 
however,  uses  the  word  "  element  "  only  in  contrast  to 
"Compound"     A  Compound  can  be  split  up  into  two, 
andy  in  many  cases,  three  or  more  essentially  different 
materials,  as,  for  example,  brass  can  be  split  up  into 
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coppcr  and  zinc,  and  table-salt  into  chlorine  and 
sodium.  An  "  dement "  cannot  be  split  up  into  any- 
thing  diffcrent  from  itself.  When  an  dement  is  not 
cooibined  with  anothcr  dement  to  form  a  Compound 
it  is  called  "  free."  That  is  how  the  words  are  used. 
As  to  knowing  what  are  elements  and  what  are  Com- 
pounds that  is  a  matter  of  examination  and  trying. 
Oxygen  was  found  to  be  an  dement  in  1774,  Hydro- 
gen  in  1781,  and  other  bodies  have  been  at  different 
dates  discovered  to  be  elements,  to  which  names  have 
been  given  to  distinguish  them.  Most  of  the  names 
have  Latin  or  Greek  terminatJons.  and  the  significance 
of  the  distinction  between  these  and  the  familiär 
English  names,  where  there  are  any,  is  this :  the 
Chemical  name  is  deBnite  and  exact,  the  faniitiar 
name  is  loose  and  inexact.  As  an  examplc,  Aurum 
is  used  only  for  gold  absoluldy  pure,  but  we  speak 
loosely  of  "  gold  "  coinage  or  "  gold  "  rings  which  are 
not  pure. 

Onereason,  then,  why  the  words  Carbon,  Hydrc^cn. 
Oxygen  and  Nitrogcn  are  not  more  oftcn  met  with, 
is  that,  unllke  many  words  in  common  use,  thcy 
have  very  definite  and  exact  meanings  and  cao  only 
properly  bc  used  when  referring  to  the  Clements  to 
which  these  names  are  given,  though  the  words 
"  oxygenated "  and  "  carboniscd  "  are  oftcn  loosely 
and  inaccurately  used.  As  these  elements  can  be 
obtaincd  separate  and  pure  only  by  spedal  precait- 
tions  the  names  are  seldom  used  except  to  rebdctt 
to  laboratory  work. 

The  raost  satisfactory  way  of  convcyii^  ooncct' 
ideas  about  thcm  is  of  coursc  to  show  by  a  fcw  simple, 
cxpcriments  somc  of   their  characteristic  way»  of' 
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behaving,  but  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  this, 
perhaps  it  is  still  possible  to  convey  some  ideas  about 
theaiy  if  not  veiy  complete  and  exact 
To  those  who  feel, 

''  A  fire's  a  good  companionable  friend, 
Who  meets  your  face  with  welcome  glad," 

and  love  to  loiter  in  the  gloaming  and  gaze  into  it, 
OXYGEN  is  a  perfectly  familiär  though  unseen  friend.    Oxygen. 

The  old  adage  "  seeing  is  believing "  is  taken  by 
some  as  äquivalent  to  "do  not  believe  what  you 
cannot  see."  But  we  believe  in  many  things  we 
cannot  see,  when  we  can  see  what  they  do.  We  cannot 
see  the  wind,  but  we  are  constrained  to  believe  in  it 
if  it  brings  a  chimney  pot  down  through  the  roof. 
When,  sheltered  by  a  window,  we  watch  the  boughs 
swaying  and  the  clouds  scudding  along  in  fantastic 
forms,  or  perhaps  smile  at  undignified  chases  after 
runaway  hats,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  *^  see  what 
a  wind  there  is !  " 

Oxygen  is  a  perfectly  familiär  gas,  because  any  one 
watching  a  fire  is  seeing  one  of  the  things  the  unseen 
Oxygen  is  always  somewhere  doing.  One-fifth  of  the 
air  is  free  Oxygen.  Every  one  knows  that  a  fire  or  a 
lamp  will  not  bum  without  air,  though  they  may  not 
know  that  it  is  only  the  Oxygen  of  the  air  that  is  con- 
cerried  in  the  buming.  The  rest  of  the  air  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  so  far  as  we  know.  In  pure  Oxygen, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  several  ways,  buming  is 
much  more  brilliant.  The  buming  of  a  watchspring 
in  Oxygen  is  a  sight  young  and  old  enjoy,  for  as  a 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Institution  used  to  say  to  his 
audience,  one  is  never  tired  of  seeing  it 
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Without  Oxygen  animal  life  as  it  now  exists  on 
this  planet  would  be  impossible,  and  every  onc, 
whether  they  know  the  fact  or  not,  has  had  Hfe 
maintained  by  Oxygen  from  the  earliest  moments  of 
their  existence. 
iiion.  The  Word  that  is  uscd  to  express  union  with  Oxygen 

is  OXIDATION.  It  is  the  oxidation  of  the  elements 
of  which  coal  is  composed  that  gives  rise  to  the  heat 
and  light  of  a  fire.  Oxidation  appears  to  always 
give  rise  to  heat  In  some  cases  the  heat  is  so 
slight  it  requires  delicate  instrunients  to  detcct  it,  in 
Itmaygivo  some  it  can  be  readily  observed,  while  in  many  cases 
orno".  't  'S  s°  great  it   gives   rise  to  light.     Very  familiär 

cases  of  oxidation  are  those  which  give  rise  to  much 
light — the  oxidation  for  example  which  occurs  in 
lamps  and  candles.  Here  the  substances  oxidized 
are  purposely  selected  in  consequence  of  their  rapid 
oxidation  producing  light. 

This  depends  upon  the  rate  of  oxidation.  Slow 
oxidation  frcquently  accumulates  so  much  heat  that 
after  a  while  light  and  flame  are  produced,  and  ttus 
not  unfrcquently  occurs  in  places,  as  for  example  in 
hay-ricks  and  cot  ton  factories,  where  such  rapid 
oxidation  is  not  dcsired. 

Because  the  word  "*  burning  "  is  so  commonly  used 
for  those  cases  of  oxidation  which  give  rise  to  Ught. 
some  writcrs,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  unfamiliar 
word,  speak  of  all  oxidation  as  "burning."  So  long 
as  a  definitc  nieaning  is  kept  to,  it  is  entircly  a  qucs- 
tion  of  words,  but  if  "  burning "  is  used  instead  of 
"oxidation,"  then  it  must  be  applied  to  such  a  case 
as  the  oxidation  of  iron,  which  is  commonly  callcd 
"  rusting,"  and  to  similar  cases  whcre  oxidation  does  not 
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produce  light  But  it  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
populär  use  of  the  word  to  speak  of  an  iron  nail  which 
is  rusting  in  the  damp  as  **  burning."  There  is  this 
more  serious  objection  to  employing  the  more  familiär 
word  "  buming  '*  instead  of  "  oxidation."  People  have 
lately  dropped  into  the  habit  of  speaking  of  an  electric 
incandescent  arc  lamp  as  "  burning  "  steadily  or  badly, 
though  this  light  does  not  depend  on  oxidation  at  "  Oxidation " 

Dot  älwavs 

all.     "  Buming  "  is  then  not  always  an  equivalent  for  equivalent  to 
"  oxidation."  "  •'"™°«-" 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  mutual  understanding         ^ 
about  the  use  of  this  word  "  oxidation,"  as  it  will  have 
to  be  frequently  used  in  the  foUowing  pages.     Oxida- 
tion is  the  act  of  combining  with  Oxygen.     All  the 
Clements  except  Fluorine  combine  with  Oxygen.    The  Oxygen  is 

**  free  "  in  the 

Oxygen  may  come  from  the  air  of  which,  as  mentioned,  air  and  in 
it  forms  one-fifth  by  weight ;  it  may  come  from  water  ?n  maay  ^°" 
of  which  it  forms  eight-ninths  by  weight ;  it  may  come  ^^^F^^^»' 
from  nitre  of  which  it  forms  nearly  one-half  by  weight 
(for  which  reason  it  is  used  in  making  gunpowder  j ;  it 
may  come  from  chlorate  of  potash  of  which  it  forms 
two-fifths    by  weight,   or    permanganate   of   potash 
(Condy's  fluid)  or  from  many  other  Compounds.    The 
combination   may  be   rapid   as  in   the  case  of  gas- 
buming,  or  slow  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  tamishing  "  of 
kitchen  coppers  ;  it  may  give  rise  to  but  little  heat  or 
to  dazzling  light.     In  any  case  the  combination  with  Oxidation, 

»  it  seems, 

oxygen  is  called  oxidation,  and  OXIDATION,  it  seems,  always  gives 
ALWAYS  GIVES  RISE  TO  HEAT.     The  way  in  which  "^  ^°  ^**^ 
our  life  depends  on  this  is  spoken  of  on  p.  17,  &c. 

Carbon  is  perhaps  generally  feit  to  be  more  fami-  Carbon. 
liar  than  Oxygen  as  it  can  be  seen.     Fine  particles 
of  it  are  a  solace  to  the  eyes  of  a  weary  man  as 
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he  watches  them  in  a  beam  of  sunlight  curling  slowly 
upwards  from  his  pipe,  and,  roIHng  gently  into  lazy 
folds,  linger  over  him  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  and 
rest. 

Larger  particlcs  of  it  are  the  terror  of  the  lauodry- 
maid  as  she  sees  them  scttling  on  the  linen  she  has 
carefully  washed  to  such  dainty  whiteness. 

Carbon,  too,  makcs  the  fortune  of  the  chimncy-swecp 
(whose  occupation  the  Smoke  Abatemcnt  Committee 
are  trying  to  abolish),  and  his  sack  is  valued  by  many. 
*  Under  the  name  "  biack  lead,"  which  contains  no 

lead  at  all,  it  is  used  for  drawing-pencils,  and  it  is  met 
with  in  its  purest  form  in  the  diamond. 

Mixed  with  small  quantities  of  other  thinga  Car- 
bon  forms   the   bulk   of  coal,   charcoal     and   wood. 
Fine  heated  particlcs  of  it  are  the  sourcc  of  light  of 
ordinary  fiames. 
npUte  The  Union  of  Carbon  with  Oxygen  forms  invisible 

bon""'^     gases,   and   THE   COMPLETE    OXIDATION   OF  CARBOW 

'kE^  alwavs  produces  carbonic  acid,  an  invisible  gas 
bonic  »cid,      gf  ^hich  more  will  be  presently  said. 

drogen.  Hydrogen  Is  a  gas  which  occurs  naturally  in  com- 

bination  with  some  other  elemcnt,  and  when  it  if 
wanted  for  use  (as  for  the  oxy-hydrogen  üght)  or  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  it.  somc  Compound  con* 
taining  it  is  "split  up"  so  that  the  hydrogen  is  sd 
free.  The  Compound  usually  choscn  for  this  purpose 
is  Hydrogen-Oxide,    commonly    called    watcr  (sce 

P-9)- 
roßen.  NiTROGEN,  likc  Oxygen,  occurs  free  (that  is,  not 

as  a  Compound)  in  the  air,  It  also  forms  many  Com- 
pounds, of  which  two  familiär  ones  are  nitrous  oxid' 
(laughing  gas)  and  nitre  (saltpctre.) 
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Most  people  know  something  about  other  Com- 
pounds of  Nitrogen.  Nitric  acid,  which  is  a  Compound 
of  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen,  is  an  example,  and  so  is 
ammonia,  commonly  called  hartshorn,  which  is  a 
Compound  of  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. 

In  considering   Carbon,   Hydrogen,   Oxygen   and  We  do  not 
Nitrogen  as  foods,  it  is  only  m  the  form  of  Compounds  ments  as 
they  come  under  our  notice.     We  do  not,  and  perhaps  oniy'in  the 
cannot,  live  on  them   as  elements.     We  eat   plants  Compounds. 
(roots,  fruits  and  leaves)  and  we  eat  "beasts,  birds 
and  fishes  "  that  have  fed  on  plants.      Simple  com-  The  Com- 
pounds  of  two  elements  pass  into  plant  structures  parts  of  plants 
first  and  form  more  complicated  Compounds,  and  we  w^canuse 
make  use  of  these  Compounds   direct  from   plants,  ^^^^' 
er  after  they  have  formed  fresh  Compounds  as  parts 
of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl.     These  Compounds   are  very 
various  in  their  composition,  and  are  various  in  their 
uses  to  US.    These  uses  will  be  spoken  of  later  on, 
after  more  has  been  said  of  the  Compounds  themselves. 

Compounds  of  these  elements — someof  two  together,  Compounds 
some  of  three  and  some  of  all  four — are  perhaps  more  fomüiarthan 
familiär  to  everybody  than  are  the  elements  them-  «1^™«»^^  are. 
selvesj  though  they  are  familiär  under  other  names. 

Water    is    an    instance.      It    is    a    Compound    ofwaterisa 
Hydrogen    and   Oxygen,   and  the  chemist  calls   it  caUecTHyd 
Hydrogen-Oxide — that  is,  if  it  is  absolutely  pure  and  ff  resuhs^ 
contsuns   nothing  but  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.     But  J^^™  the  oxi 
the  water  of  our  rivers,  wells,  and  Springs  contains  Hydrogen. 
small  quantities  of  other  things  besides  the  Hydrogen 
and  Oxygen  of  which  it  is  essentially  composed,  small 
quantities  of  matter  dissolved  in  it,  very  often  lime, 
which  makes  the  water  hard.     We  also  loosely,  under 
the  term  "water,"  often  include  small  quantities  of 
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matter  suspended  or  floating  about  in  it     They  of 
course  really  do  not  form  part  of  the  water  any  more    , 
than  a  boat  floating  on  water  does — for  when  left  at 
rest,  they  settle  down  in   the   vessel   containing  the 
water.     By  careful  distülation  an  ordinary  water  can    i 
be   freed   from   almost   all   traces   of  matter  It  has    i 
dissolved,  and  the  Hydrogen- Oxide  is  left  almost  pure.    , 
Even  if  the   temperature   is   so  reduced  it  becomes 
solid   it  is  still  Hydrogen-Oxide.  tliough  in  ordinary 
language  it  is  then  called  ice  ;   if  the  temperature  is 
so  raised  that  it  passes  to  the  gascous  State  tt  is  still 
Hydrogen-Oxide,  though  in  ordinary  language  it  is 
called  vapour.      There   are    several   ways   in   which 
Oxygen   and   Hydrogen  can  be  caused  to   unite  to 
form  water,  and  ways  in  which  water  can  be  split  up 
into  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen.     Just  as  carbonic  add 
results  from  the  oxidation  of  Carbon,  water  results 
from  the  oxidation  of  Hydrogen. 

The  name  Hydrogen-Oxide  is  an  exact  name — water  ' 
is  a  loose  and  incxact  name.     Every  one  then  is  quite 
familiär  with  Hydrogen-Oxide  though  they  know  it 
in  its  impurc  State  and  under  the  name  of  watcr,  or 
other  native  name  for  it,  aqua,  l'eau,  wasscr,  &c 

When  some  few  facts  likc  these  are  roentioncd 
your  "first  man  at  the  comer  of  the  strcet  "  would  no 
longer  regard  Carbon.  Hydrogen,  Oxygen  and  Nitro- 
gen  as  unknown  strangers,  even  though  thcir  tum« 
may  come  as  new. 

To  those  not  accustomed  to  considcring  foods  at 

consisting  of  so  many  ounces  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen. 

Oxygen.   and    Nilrogen,  gencrally   written  for  short 

C,  H,  O,  and  N,*  the  subject  may  at  first  sight  see" 

*  See  nnie  in  Appendix. 
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somewhat  complicated.  But  it  is  really  not  difficult, 
it  requires  only  a  little  careful  attention,  principally  in 
guarding  against  a  confusion  of  ideas  from  attaching  to 
terms  meanings  not  intended ;  and  it  is  far  easier  to 
follow  when  practical  acquaintance  has  been  made  with 
C,  H,  O,  and  N  by  even  simple  experiments  with  them. 

It  may  help  to  clear  away  a  preliminary  difficulty  to  C  H  O  N 

^.        ^-  -  ,  ,  .  ,  ,        cannot  be 

mention  that  although,  as  just  stated,  every  one  has  recognised  as 
been  living  on  Q  H,  O,  and  N,  all  their  lives,  they  üierom-  *" 
could  not  see  the  individual  elements,  not  even  the  ?o''m  our^*^ 
solid   carbon,  in   the  Compounds  as  they  occur  in  ^'^^• 
foods.    These  can  only  be  got  at  by  separating  them 
out  by  chemical  analysis  at  different  temperatures. 

It  is  just  the  same  as  with  many  familiär  things  we  just  as 
do  not  use  as  food.     In  brass,  forexample,  which  is  an  zmcfcamlot 
alloy  of  the  elements  copper  and  zinc,  the  copper  and  ^^f^^^' 
zinc  cannot  be  recognised  as  such,  though  they  can  be  '^^^^  *"  ^'^^^• 
separated  out ;  or  in  bronze  the  tin  and  copper  cannot 
be  recognised,   though  they  can  be  separated   ouL 
Elements    cannot    be     recognised     in    a    chemical 
Compound,  though   they   may   be   in    a   mechanical 
.   mixture.    A  simple  experiment  that  can  be  made  on  The  meaning 
a  shovel  over  a  fire  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  chimical^™ 
the  difference  that  is  meant  by  the  terms  "  mechanical  Compound, 
mixture"  and    "chemical    Compound."      Get   some 
fine  copper  filings  and  some  powdered  sulphur  well 
mixed  together  on  a   sheet  of  paper.     The   copper 
and  the  sulphur  can  still  be  separately  distinguished — 
if  not   with  the  unaided   eye,   they   can   be  with   a 
magnifying    glass   and   the  sulphur  can   be   washed 
away.     This  is  called  a  "  mechanical  mixture."     But 
put  such  a  mixture  on  a  shovel  over  the  fire  tili  it 
glows,   and  on  cooling  there  will  be  found  a  black 
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substance,  differing  in  properties  from  both  copper 

and  sulphur.    Thls  is  an  example  of  what  is  called  a 

"chemical  Compound."     Neitlier  the  copper  nor  the 

sulphur  can  now  be  distinguished.  but  they  are  therc 

and  can  be  agaiii  separated  out  by  proper  cheraicai 

means, 

They  can  Chemical    Compounds    may    pass    through    many 

only  be  recog-    ,  ,      ,  .  ,  .         , 

niscd  hy         changes,  m  none  of  which  can   the  Clements  be   re- 

ic^oLiL^  cognised,  and  yet  it  can  be  proved  they  are  there  by 
their  being  separated  out  afterwards,  To  take  one 
example  only,  the  well-known  "  blne  vitriol,"  or 
"copperas"  of  the  oü  shops.  It  is  a  Compound  of 
copper  and  sulphur,  but  neither  of  them  can  be  dis- 
tinguished whether  the  Compound  is  in  the  state  of 
the  ycllow  Solution,  or  of  the  greenish  blue  crystals, 
or  of  the  white  powder  to  which  these  crystals  tum 
on  heating.  Yet  the  copper  and  the  sulphur  can  bc 
obtained  in  their  original  State  and  original  quantity 
by  chemical  Separation.  Many  illustrations  of  this 
kind  might  be  given,  but  any  one  of  them  rightly 
understood  will  make  it  easier  to  comprehend  the 
•  nature  of  the  more  obscure  changes  our  food  com-  _ 
pounds  pass  through  both  in  being  prepared  as  foods 
by  plants  and  animals,  and  also  within  our  bodies 
after  we  have  taken  them  as  foods.  The  C,  H,  O  and 
N  can  always  bc  "  separated  out  "  at  any  stage,  though 
they  pass  through  many  compücated  combinations. 
We  "  live  "  only  so  long  as  C,  H,  O  and  N  are  undcr- 
going  combinations  within  us. 

_,D  cMmijle        The  gas  we  burn  in  our  houses  will  fumish  a  simple 
^KTvatinc    .,,  .   ,  „  ...  „ 

«ei,  Illustration   oi      scparatmg  out      or   "Splitting   up. 

It  is,  leaving  out  impurilics.  Carbon  and  Hydn:^«i 

in  a  gascous  statc.     Whtn  a  gas  lap  is   turncd  on 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  if  we  raise  the  tem-  Oxidation  of 

Carbon  and 

perature  by  applying  a  highly  heated  wire  or  a  Hydrogen 
light  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  both  begin  to  unite  carbonic  add 
with  the  Oxygen  of  the  air  and  "  burn."  Hydrogen  "^^  ^*^"* 
and  Oxygen  when  combined  form  Hydrogen-Oxide  or 
"water/'  as  mentioned  before,  and,  if  a  plate  or  any- 
thing  cool  be  held  over  the  flame,  drops  of  water 
can  be  collected.  The  Carbon  which  thus  loses  its 
companion  Hydrogen,  and  has  not  united  with  the 
Oxygen  of  the  air,  can  be  collected  in  a  solid  form, 
and,  indeed,  smuts  and  smoke  are  small  particles  of  it 
It  has  travelled  through  the  pipes,  however,  as  a  gas. 
The  Carbon  which  does  unite  with  Oxygen  forms  car- 
bonic acid,  with  which  everybody  may  be  familiär 
(though  it  is  a  gas  which  cannot  be  seen),  and  a  test 
for  its  presence  is  given  below.  Thus  from  the  gas  there 
is  obtained  by  "Splitting  up  "  by  heat,  a  solid  (carbon), 
a  liquid  (water),  and  a  gas  of  totally  different  composi-  A  rough 

«  cheniical 

tion  (carbonic  acid).  This  is  a  rough  chemical  analysis.  analysis. 

The  same  results  can  be  obtained  from  an  oil  lamp 
where  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  are  present  as  fluid, 
or  from  a  candle  where  the  Hydrogen  and  Carbon  are 
present  as  solid. 

The  water  and  carbonic  acid  can  be  collected  most 
conveniently,  perhaps  from  a  candle,  as  the  experiment 
can  be  made  on  a  table.  For  observing  the  formation 
of  the  water  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  support  the 
plate  slightly  tipped  on  one  side  as  the  drops  will  run 
together,  and  also  to  keep  the  plate  cool  by  putting 
cold  water  in  it.  The  fact  of  being  able  to  collect  solid 
Carbon  is  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  the  Illustration  of 
an  element  being  present  in  a  Compound  without  its 
being  recognised  tili  it  is  separated  out.     It  can  only 
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be  obtained,  however,  by  interfering  wilh  the  flame,  for 
in  a  flame  properly  burning  it  will  all  be  oxidized  and 
pas3  away  as  carbonic  acid.  Indeed,  if  the  Carbo« 
collected  on  the  plate  be  scraped  off  and  put  on  to 
a  shovel  over  the  fire,  the  oxidation  will  be  resumed, 
and  it  will  all  pass  away  as  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  is  an  invisible  gas,  but  there  is  a  vcry 
simple  way  by  which  its  presence  can  be  detccled, 
It  readily  unites  with  lime  to  form  the  Compound 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  therefore  frequently  used  as 
a  test  for  the  presence  of  lime  in  water.  The  carbonate 
of  lime  forms  as  a  fine  wW'.c  powder  which  givcs  at 
first  a  milky  appearance  ti  the  water,  Clearing  as 
the  powder  settles  to  the  bortom.  As  the  rcsult  of 
ihe  combination  of  the  two  is  always  the  same,  lime 
water  is  a  ready  test  for  the  presence  of  carboiüc  acid. 
It  can  be  obtained  cheaply  at  a  druggist's.  The  carbonic 
acid  given  off  by  a  flame  can  easily  be  ccllected  in  any 
jar,  which  will  not  crack  with  hcat,  by  holding  it  so 
that  the  flame  is  well  within  its  mouth.  it  will  bc 
known  when  no  more  will  bc  formed,  as  the  l^ht  will 
then  "  go  out,"  that  is  oxidation  will  cease,  because 
there  is  no  more  free  Oxygcn  within  the  jar.  If  the 
jar  is  thcn  turncd  over,  and  a  httlc  clcar  lime  water  b 
poured  in  and  well  shaken  about,  so  as  to  absorb  the 
carbonic  acid.  the  milkincss.  duc  to  the  white  powder 
being  formed,  will  bc  secn. 

It  will  probably  help  to  bring  home  more  fordWy 
some  facts  that  will  prcsently  be  referrcd  to^  If  the 
experimcnt  be  repeatcd  with  some  fat  such  as  wo«td 
bc  used  for  food.  It  is  not  much  trouble  to  nuke 
a  sort  of  candlc  of  it  with  some  daming  worstcd  u 
a  wick,  so  that  the  fat  can  bc  oxidized  (Ic  bunt. 
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see  p.'  6).  The  Hydrogen  and  Carbon  of  the  fat 
will  be  found  to  form  water  and  carbonic  acid,  jüst 
as  those  from  the  other  sources.  When  fully  oxi- 
dized  they  always  do,  whatever  the  source  from 
which  they  come,  and  whether  that  source  be  in  a 
State  of  gas  or  liquid  or  solid. 

This  is  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  showing  that  C  Fats  and  oils. 
and  H  are  present  in  fats.     Compounds  of  Carbon 
and  Hydrogen  are  called  hydro-carbons.    Fats  and  oils 
are  all  in  the  main  hydro-carbons,  though  not  always 
pure.     Every  one  is  familiär  then  with  Compounds 
of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  though  the  names  may  be 
new  to  them.    When  the  amounts  of  C  and  H  have  Compounds 
to  be  known  by  weight,  the  simple  apparatus  here  are  separated 
used  does  not  suffice.    The  principle  of  proceeding  [jo^  into^^  *" 
is  however  the  same — that  of  Converting  into  Car-  ^dd^^ 
bonic  acid  and  water,  but  this  has  to  be  done  in  a  ^^^^^* 
way  that  admits  of  their  being  weighed. 

As  the  composition  of  Carbonic  acid  is  always 
everywhere  the  same  (three-elevenths  Carbon  and 
eight-elevenths  Oxygen)  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how 
much  Carbon  there  is  in  a  known  weight  of  Carbonic 
acid,  and  as  the  composition  of  water  is  always  every- 
where the  same  (one-ninth  Hydrogen  and  eight-ninths 
Oxygen)  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  Hydro- 
gen  in  a  known  weight  of  water.     If  therefore  we  By  weighing 

the  amount 

want  to  know  the  weight  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  of  Carbonic 

fw     y       r^     \  It  •  acid  and  of 

any  Hydro-Carbon,  we  get  at  them  by  separatmg  out  water  we 
the  Carbon  as  Carbonic  acid,  and  the  Hydrogen  as^e^J^tJfc 
water.      This  is  the  simple  method  that  has   been  ^®/,^« 

*-  present  in  a 

foUowed    in     investigations    of   the    AMOUNTS    of  ^^^^^^J  ^«^ß^^ 

of  a  Hydro- 

Carbon  and  Hydrogen   in  a    Hydro-Carbon  Carbon. 

COMPOUND. 
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The  weight  of  N  in  a  Compound  is  asccrtained  by 
separating  it  out  in  the  form  of  ammonia  which  is  a 
Compound  of  N  with  H,  the  only  one  they  form  to- 
gether.  This  15  accompHshed  by  heating  some  of  it 
with  caustic  soda,  whIch  causes  all  the  N  to  pass  off 
in  ammonia. 

The  simple  fact  that  ammonia  is  given  off  in  such  a 
process  can  easily  be  known  from  smell  by  heating 
any  substance  which  contatns  much  N,  a  piece  of 
cbeese  for  example,  with  caustic  soda,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  any  dniggist's. 

To  secure  that  all  the  ammonia  given  oflf  is  col- 
lected  without  waste,  special  apparatus  is  of  coursc 
required. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  book  of  instniction  for 
doing  Chemical  Operations,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
few  honiely  experiments  describcd  on  pp.  1 1  to  16 
will  suffice  to  enabli:  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  do 
them,  to  realise  that  C,  H,  O,  and  N  arc  actual  wcigh- 
able  forms  of  matter,  and  to  understand  the  oature  of 
the  work,  sketched  in  the  next  few  pages,  only  in  out- 
line, by  which  facts  have  been  learned  about  foods 
and  the  uses  of  different  ktnds  of  them. 


Of  all  the  immense  numbers  of  elcments  and 
Compounds,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  frequently 
increasing  through  the  industry  of  experimcntal 
chemists,all  that  it  is  essential  to  pay  attention  to  for 
our  immediate  purposc  is  that  the  union  of 

H  with  O  produces  the  Compound  watcr. 

C     ..     O  „  „  carbonic  acid. 

N  and  II  .,  ,,  ammonia. 
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It  is  one  of  the  important  discoveries  of  recent  years  Combinations 

that  take 
that  THESE  COMBINATIONS,  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  IN  place  in  the 

World  around 
THE  WORLD  AROUND  US,  ALSO  TAKE  PLACE  IN  OUR  us,  also  take 

OWN  BODIES.  ^^^Z. 

We  take  in  Compounds  of  C,  H,  and  N  in  our 
foodSy  we  take  in  O  from  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  H  combining  with  the  O  forms  water.  which 
leaves  us  as  Perspiration  (more  as  invisible  Perspiration 
than  in  visible  "sweat"),  as  moisture  in  our  breath 
(visible  on  a  frosty  day),  and  through  the  bladder. 

The  C  combining  with  O  forms  carbonic  acid,  which 
leaves  the  body  mostly  through  the  lungs. 

The  N  combining  with  H  forms  ammonia,  which 
leaves  the  body  through  the  kidneys. 

The  solid  excreta  which  leave  the  body  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  actual  waste — that  is,  material  which 
has  not  been  made  use  of  at  all. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  forms  of  outgoings 
of  oxidized  Cj  and  H — that  is,  C  and  H,  which 
have  within  our  bodies  combined  with  the  O  we 
have  taken  in  in  our  breath — and  of  ammonia  that 

forms  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  PRESENT  WAYS  OF  The  founda. 
STÜDYING    FOOD    VALUES.     The  quantity   of   C,   H,  p^^^t  ways 

and  N  taken  in  as  food  is  weighed,  and  the  out-  f^^  vdiw». 
goings  in  Perspiration,  breath,  urine,  and  excreta  are 
weighed.  They  have  been  ascertained  for  different 
conditions  of  exercise  and  different  conditions  of 
health,  and  to  some  extent  for  different  conditions  of 
surrounding  weather,  so  that  the  intakings  and  the 
various  outgoings  of  the  body  can  be  balanced  up, 
like  the  introduction  of  raw  material  and  the  tuming 
out  manufactured  stuff  in  a  mill  can  be. 
That  was  a  great  advance  when  the  genius  and 


of  animal 
iiidation. 
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clear  intellcct  of  Liebig,  grasping  the  meaning  of 
various  isolatcd  experiments  of  workers  in  all  countriea 
and  devising  methods  for  Observation  not  known 
beforc,  elaborated  thc  '  Thier  Chemie.'  which  he  gave 
to  the  World  in  1840.  England  received  it  simulta- 
neously  with  Germany  in  the  transladon  'Animal 
Chemistry,'  the  preparation  of  which  was  entnisted 
to  Dr.  Gregory,  one  of  his  pupils. 

Though  others  had  bcen  previously  feeling  theif 
way  liere  and  therc,  and  had  made  slight  inroads  on 
the  borders  of  a  then  iinknown  realm  of  research,  he 
was  the  first  to  push  boldly  on,  exploring  with  Instru- 
ments of  his  own  invention,  and  to  point  to  further 
conquests  waiting  to  be  made  in  tlie  domain  of  the 
Chemistry  of  Organised  Beings, 

That  with  all  his  energy  he  was  but  a  partial 
explorer  he  knew  füll  well,  but  ihat  he  had  mapped 
out  the  right  üncs  in  laying  down  "oxidation  "  as  thc 
source  of  animal  heat  he  feit  confident.  Oxidation,  it 
seems,  always  gives  rise  to  heat  (p.  6  and  Appendix.) 

It  is  Strange— or,  remenibering  humamtm  esttrrarf, 
perhaps  it  was  not  stränge — that  he  should  fall  iiito 
the  very  error  he  so  strongly  deprecates  in  others— 
that  of  drawing  conclusions  from  an  insufücient  numbcr 
of  observations.  While,  as  repeated  subsequcnt  expe- 
riments have  shown,  he  was  right  in  pointing  to  tlw 
oxidation  of  carbon  as  a  source  of  animal  heat,  h* 
missed  thc  track  in  the  cxplanation  of  the  source  of 
muscular  power.  His  theory.  that  muscular  wofk  *w 
accompanicd  by  the  dcstniction  of  muscular  subslaocc 
itsclf,  could  not  be  vcrified.  On  the  contrary,  »Iw'"' 
little  or  much  muscular  work  is  donc  seems  to  bavc 
tiardly  any  cffcct.    As  the  destruction  of 
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substance  results  in  the  formation  of  ammonla,  then 
if  the  theory  be  correct,  the  heavier  the  work  done  the 
more  should  be  the  amount  of  ammonia  given  off. 
But  several  trials  showed  this  does  not  take  place. 

The  difficulties  led  to  many  experiments  in  many 
lands. 

The  correlation  of  the  physical  forces,  now  so 
familiär  to  everybody,  was  then  but  dimly  seen — or 
guessed  at  rather  than  seen — in  the  far  distance. 
But  while  many  of  Liebig's  pupils  and  followers  were 
experimenting  on  themselves  and  other  people  as  to 
the  connection  between  food,  work  and  the  amounts 
of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  given  off,  Joule  was 
working  out  questions  connected  with  the  conversion 
of  heat  into  motion  and  motion  into  heat. 

At  last,  in  1866,  Frankland,  taking  the  results  of 
many  experiments,  and  his  own  laboratory  work,  as 
his  data,  worked  out  the  figures  showing  the  CON- 
NECTION BETWEEN  MUSCULAR  FORCE  AND  THE 
OXIDATION    OF   CARBON  AND   HYDROGEN,  and  at  a 

lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  made  the  triumphant 

announcement  HERE  IS  THE   SOURCE  OF  MUSCULAR  The  source  of 

POWER.    (For  "  hard  "  work,  see  p.  28.)  power. 

Liebig,  loving  truth  more  than  self-glorification, 
eventually  recognised  his  former  mistake,  and  the 
controversy  that  existed  has  passed  into  oblivion. 

The  same  rough  and  ready  way  of  showing  that  How  to  ex- 

perimentally 

carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  candle  fat  recognise  the 
(p.  1 3),  will  suflSce  to  show  that  carbonic  acid  is  given  thestud^ 
off  in  the  breath.     It  is  only  requisite  to  blow  through 
a  tube  into  clear  lime  water  to  see  by  the  formation 
of  carbonate  of  lime  that  there  is  much  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  we  breathe  ouL   Again,  it  requires  no  apparatus 
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to  See  on  a  frosty  day  that  there  is  more  water  in  Üw 

air  we  breathe  out  than  that  we  breathe  in.    As  wc 

breathe  out,  then,  more  carbonic  acid  and  water  than 

ts  in  the   air  we  inhale,  we  know  that   carbon  and 

hydrc^en  are  being  oxidized  somewhere  within   thc 

body,     This  oxidation  gives  rise  to  heat  (p.  7) — and 

heat  and  motion  go  together. 

This  maysuffice  as  a  rough  and  ready  wayofknow- 

ing  by  Observation  what  are  the  principles  on  which 

calculations  as  to  C,  H,  O,  and  N,  in  foods  are  based. 

The  principle       Experiments  have,  however,  been   carried  furthcr 

ii  thc  same  in 

scientific  work  than  this— not  simply  to  find  that  carbonic  acid  and 

arringjmcnw  water  are  formcd  by  oxidation  in  tlie  body,  but  how 

d^nie.        niuch  of  each  is  formed.    To  do  this  of  course  rcquires 

special   arrangements.      For    example,    Dr.   Edward 

Smith,  in  ascertaining  how  much  carbonic  acid  was 

given  off  during  exertion  of  diffcrent  dcgrees,  wore  a 

sort  of  mask  covering  his   nose  and  mouth,  and  a 

flexible  tube  carried  his  breath  to  his  apparatus  for 

ascertaining  the  weight  of  water  and  carbonic  acid 

given  off  in  certain  time,      Pettenkoffer  carried  oul 

observations    on    a   watchmaker   who    consentcd  to 

work  inside  a  case,  one  day  doing   no  harder  work 

than  reading.  another,  doing  his  usual  llght  work  of 

watch-fitting,  and  another  day  working  a  treadlc.    Thc 

amount  of  food  and  of  oxygcn  admitted  to  him,  and 

of  carbonic   acid    and    water,   &c.,   given    off,   wert 

accurately  wciglied. 

The  Experiments  of  Fick  and  Wislccanus  are  mcn- 

tioned  in  Appendix.     The  two  mcntioned  here  nuy 

serve   as   examplea  that  the  Statements  and  figure* 

given  by  scientific  chemists  about  ihc  C,  H,  and  N 

takcn  in  as  onc  sct  of  Compounds  In  food,  aod  ^nta 
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out  as  difTerent  Compounds,  are  based  upon  careful 
observations  and  calculations. 

By  such  methods  as  these  mentioned  above  we  know 
the  sum  total  of  the  C,  H,  O  and  N  that  is  given  off 
under  different  amounts  of  exercise  or  exertion. 

If  the  amounts  given  off  in  24  hours  are  greater  The  matenals 

_  are  sometimes 

than  those  taken  in;  if  for  example  the  amount  of  «stored." 
carbonic  acid  given  off  is  greater  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon  taken  in, 
then  it  is  evident  there  has  been  a  demand  made  on 
what  has  been  previously  stored  up  in  the  body.  It 
is  well  known  that  people  störe  up  fat  who  habitually 
take  more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  the  body 
actually  demands  for  the  work  they  do,  and  often 
Store  it  up  to  an  extent  inconvenient  to  themselves. 
And  the  reverse  of  this  is  also  known,  that  additional 
exertion  without  increase  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
leads  to  a  reduction  of  fat,  and  that  a  total  amount  of 
food  inadequate  to  meet  the  daily  demands,  so  uses 
up  the  Stores,  that  emaciation  foUows. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  harder  the  work  a  man  Carbon  used 
does  the  more  carbonic  acid  he  gives  off  in  his  breath,  Son^to  work' 
which  means  that  more  Carbon  has  been  oxidized  The 
Oxygen  comes  freely  in  the  air,  the  Carbon  has  to  be 
taken  in  as  food.  Wheft  a  man  is  doing  a  spell  of  hard 
work  he  should  therefore  have  a  care  he  is  taking  in 
more  Carbon  than  when  he  is  doing  light  work.  Those 
who  are  continually  doing  hard  work  need  more 
than  those  doing  light  work.  These  are  facts  that 
do  not  rest  simply  on  the  experiments  and  calcula- 
tions of  men  of  science,  but  have  been  found  true 
by  navvies. ,  Two  well-known  instances  are  those  of 
making   a   railway  in   Sicily   and   the  laying  of  the 
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narrow  gauge  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In 
both  cases  the  amount  of  nitrogen  Compounds  was 
increased  also.     (See  Appendix.) 

It  is  the  oxidation  of  Carbon  in  the  body  which  is 
the  Chief  source  or  origin  of  muscular  power  as  apart 
from  muscle  structure.  The  oxidation  of  Hydrogen 
is  known  to  have  much  the  same  duty,  though  the 
extent  is  hardly  so  well  established  by  experiment 

As  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  inany  sets  of 
observations  we  get  the  following  table  of 


Daily  out- 
goings. 

UAILY  OUTliUlNUS. 

CARBON  given  off  in 

Carbonic  acid                 by  lungs  .     .     . 
„        „                    by  skin   .     .     . 
Organic  matter              by  kidneys    .     . 
„           „                    by  intestines 

HYDROGEN  given  off  in 

Water  formed  in  body  by  lungs  and  skin 
Organic  matter              by    kidneys    and 

intestines  .     . 

OXYGEN  given  off  in 

Carbonic  acid               by  limgs    .     .     . 

„        „                    by  skin      .     .     . 

Organic  matter             by    kidneys    and 

intestines    .     . 
VlaXtr  formed  in  body  by  lungs  and  skin 

NITROGEN  given  off  in 

Urea,  etc.                       by  kidneys     .     . 
Waste                            by  intestines  .     . 

Ib. 

oz. 

gr.* 
320 

40 
170 
308 

9 

400 

1 

70 
100 

1 

1 

170 

7 
9 

325 
111 

3S7 
130 

2 

2 

47 

246 
46 

2n 

*  Reckon  438  [strictiy  437  *5J  grains  to  oz.  and  16  os.  to  Ib. 
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In  this  and  the  following  table  the  amounts  of 
common  salt  and  other  minerals,  and  of  water  taken 
in  are  not  mentioned,  for  these  undergo  apparently  no 
changes  in  passing  through  the  body. 

By  water /<7rwÄ/  in  the  body  is  mcant  water  which 
results  from  the  oxidation  of  Hydrogcn  as  distin- 
g^uished  from  water  taken  in  as  such. 

The  above  table  represents  a  fair  average  of  daily 
outgoings  of  an  adult  in  health  and  of  ordinary 
activity.  Heavy  exertion,  whether  of  work  or  sport, 
will  cause,  we  know,  an  increase  in  these  outgoings. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  the  daily  outgoings  being 
KNOWN  FROM  EXPERIMENTS,  it  is  easy  to  State  what 
the  daily  intakes  must  be  to  keep  up  the  balance  so 
that  there  may  be  no  over-storage  or  no  undue 
demand  on  the  natural  storage. 

For  a  person  whose  outgoings  are  as  in  the  above 
table  there  must,  of  course,  be  as  follows : — 


THE  AVERAGE  DAILY  INTAKES.  ^  ^ail, 

CARBON  taken  in  Ib.  02.  gr.      *"^*'*^ 

In  starches,  fats,  and  Nitrogen  Compounds  9   400 

HYDROGEN  taken  in 

In  starches,  fats,  and  Nitrogen  Compounds  1    170 

OXYGEN  taken  in 

In  the  air  breathed 1  10    116 

In  starches,  fats,  and  Nitrogen  Compounds  7    370 

8  8     47 


NITROGEN  taken  in 

In  Nitrogen  compoimds 891 

As  Carbon  and  Hydrogcn  are  associated  togelher 
in  Compounds,  and  the  hcat  produced  by  oxidation  of 
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Hydrogen  is  nearly  as  well  known  as  that  of  Carbon, 
it  is  usual  to  sum  up  the  whole  intakes  as  Carbon  and 
Nitrogen,  and  the  nearest  convenient  round  numbers 
that  can  be  selected  are — 

C  4>9oo.  CARBON       .     .     .    4,900  grains. 

^^ox  NITROGEN       ,     .       300       „ 

The  mere  Suggestion  of  speaking  to  hard-working 
men  about  grains  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen  in  food  with 
any  hope  of  being  understood  may  perhaps  raise  a 
smile  of  half-pity,  half-mockery,  for  it  has  been  known 
to  provoke  downright  derisive  laughter.  This,  how- 
ever,  need  not  prevent  some  mutual  understandii^ 
about  the  meaning  of  these  figures,  with  the  pos«- 
bility  that  some  may  find  them  of  use.  It  perhaps 
should  be  explained  that — 
What  the  In  the  first  place  they  are  not  givcn  as  the  result  of 

figures  mean. 

any  one  particular  experiment  on  any  one  particular 
person,  doing  a  particular  kind  of  work.     They  givc 
an  approximate  average  of  the  results  of  many  ex- 
periments.     They  are  intended  to  represent  the  daily 
requirements  of  a  man  about  thirty,  weighing  1 1  stone, 
and  doing  moderately  hard  muscular  work.      They 
mean  the  amount  of  Carbon  and  of  Nitrogen  he  must 
get  011t  of  his  food  and  into  his  blood.     The  quantity 
of  food  he  will  have  to  take  to  obtain  this  carbon  and 
nitrogen    depends  on  the  perfcction  of  his  digestion 
and  the  kind  of  food  he  takes.     The  question  of  tbc 
kind  o{  food  is  shown  in  the  tables  further  on.   A 
Variation  in  the  amount  of  work  will  lead  to  a  Varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen  nccded 
A  Variation  in  the  power  of  digestion  may  neccssitatc 
a  change  in  the  food  takcn  so  as  to  ensure  gcttii^ 
the  Carbon  and  Nitrogen  out  of  it. 
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In  the  second  place  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
expected  that  any  one  succeeds  in  calculating  out  his 
daily  diet  with  the  exactness  of  a  scientific  chemist 
making  an  analysis  of  a  food,  or  conducting  ex- 
periments  on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  off 
during  work  of  a  particular  kind.  Even  with  the 
most  rigidly  routine  life  any  attempt  to  meet  the 
daily  needs  with  exactness  would  be  upset  by  changes 
in  the  weather.  The  nearest  approach  to  exactness 
is  perhaps  in  training  for  boat-racing,  but  every  one 
with  any  experience  knows  how  a  muggy  day  or 
roughish  water  will  ''  take  it  out  of  you/'  and  make  a 
slight  increase  of  food  necessary. 

The  practical  Utility  of  the  experiments — such  as 
those  referred  to  at  p.  20,  which  these  figures  summa- 
rise — is  that  they  show  this — the  more  the  muscular 
work  done,  the  more  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  given 
off,  and  the  more  C  and  H  must  be  taken  into  the 
blood  for  oxidation.  These  figures  C  4,900,  and 
N  300  give  an  average.     (For  N,  see  p.  28.) 


Knowing  then  the  amounts  of  C,  H,  and  N  that  F«>m  what 

souxx:es  can 

are  needed,   the  next  inquiry  is  the  sources  from  our  intakes  be 
which  these  can  be  obtained.     Side  by  side  with  the 
investigations  mentioned  above,  many  chemists  were 
engaged  in  examining  the  chemical  composition  of 
many  substances  we  use  as  food. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  various  methods 
of  giving  the  results,  as  this  does  not  affect  our  present 
inquiry,  the  important  point  to  look  to  is  the  total 
amount  of  C,  H  and  N. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  so  important  a  dif- 

E  2 
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ference,  as  to  what  they  do  in  the  body,  between  Üie 
Compounds  which  contain  N,  and  those  which  do  noti 
that  this  forms  the  ground  of  division  into  two  great 
groups. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  C  H  O  Compounds 
as  Carbon  Compounds,  and  C  H  O  N  Compounds  as 
Nitrogen  Compounds.  It  has  oftcn  been  found  tliat 
in  some  minds  a  confusion  exists  between  the  elemcnt 
Carbon  itself  and  carbon  Compounds,  and  the  elemcnt 
Nitrogen  and  nitrogen  Compounds.  It  would  avoid 
this  confusion  to  adopt  the  names  "  C  H  O  Com- 
pounds," and  ■'  C  H  O  N  Compounds,"  but  it  would  be 
an  untried  Innovation,  and  the  usual  custom  of  using 
the  names  is  followed. 

The  important  point  to  notice  is  that  both  groups 
contain  C  and  H,  and  the  distinction  of  names  is  not 
mcanl  to  implythatone  group  containsonly  Nitrogen 
and  the  other  Carbon,  Both  have  C  and  H.  which 
produce  heat  and  force,  but  the  nitrugenous  group 
only  can,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  addition  to  producii^[ 
heat  and  force.  form  muscle, 

It  will,  of  course,  not  be  forgotten  that  thcingh 
muscle  cannot  be  formed  without  nitrogenous  Com- 
pounds, the  nicre  fact  of  having  a  plentifut  supply  of 
them  in  the  blood  will  not  form  muscle.  A  muscle 
increases  only  by  use — use,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
nitrogenous  Compounds  in  the  blood  TTjc  importan« 
of  fish  diet  in  relation  to  this  plentiful  supply  will  be 
Seen  from  the  table  on  p,  32. 

It  is  found  that  all  the  NITROGENOUS  COMPOVSP* 
used  as  food  have  vcry  nearly  the  samc  proportie«* 
of  C,  H  and  N.  The  elcments  in  them  are diäeitstly 
groupcd,  and  to   the  scientific  chcmist  they  prescnt 
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differences  which   are  important.    Viewed,  however, 

simply  as  sources  of  C,  H  and  N,  they  are  nearly 

of  equal  value.      Three   for   comparison    may   suf- 

fice — 

C  HON 

Albumen    .     .     .     63^         7        g        16^ 

Fibrine  of  muscle      64  7        Q.        16 

Casdn  ....    53^         7        ?        16^ 

These  are  given  in  parts  per  hundred,  omitting  very 
small  fractions. 

In  this  and  the  next  table  the  amount  of  oxygen  is 
purposely  left  out,  as  the  object  here  is  to  fix  atten- 
tion on  the  amounts  of  C,  H  and  N.  It  is,  however, 
about  22  per  cent  in  the  nitrogen  Compounds,  50  in 
starch  and  sugar,  and  1 1  in  the  fats. 

As  fair  types  of  CARBON  COMPOUNDS  (which  have  Carbon 

*  ^  Compounds. 

no  N)  there  may  be  quoted  to  be  compared  with 
the  nitrogenous  Compounds — 


C 

H 

0 

N 

Oils  and  Fats . 

.    76 

18 

none. 

Starches   .     . 

.    44 

6 

13. 

< 

none. 

Sugar        .     . 

40  to  42 

6i 

a 

• 

none. 

Starch  is  one  of  those  words  about  which  perhaps 
there  is  need  for  a  "mutual  understanding."  It  is 
not  used  by  the  chemist  exactly  in  the  household  or 
laundry  sense,  as  the  "  starches  "  used  as  food  in  this 
country  are  in  wheat,  rice,  potato,  com  flour,  ^ago, 
arrowroot,  &c. 

The  ränge  of  sugars  here  given  includes  cane- 
sugar,  beet-sugar,  grape-sugar,  &c. 

Looking  at  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that 
oils  and  fats  contain  the  largest  percentage  of  carbon. 
As  illustrating  how  the  practical  experience  of  many 
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generations  preceded  the  explanation  which  chemistry 
now  ofiers  of  why  certain  things  are  habitually  done, 
there  is  thc  well-known  fact  that  in  cold  countries 
and  during  cold  weather  more  fat  is  eatcn  than  in 
hot,  and  the  explanation  is  that  fat  contains  so  much 
Carbon,  the  oxidation  of  which  produccs  heat  As 
heat  is  the  basis  of  force  in  the  body  this  is  also  the 
explanation  of  why  labourers  eat  "  hunks  "  of  cold 
bacon  and  fat  pork.  The  oxidation  of  the  Carbon 
furnishes  forcc  for  their  work. 

Bccause  the  nitrogenous  Compounds  as  shown  above 
contain  53^  or  54  per  cent.  of  carbon  it  would  at  first 
appear  that  they  can  fumish  more  heat  and  forcc  than 
starch  or  sugar.  which  contain  only  44  or  40  per  ccnt. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  when  nitrogenous  matters 
arc  oxidizcd  in  the  body  a  portJon  (about  one-seventh) 
of  thc  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  passes  away  unused. 
Deducting  S  as  the  nearest  wholenumberto  represcnt 
one-seventh  of  S4,  we  see  that  not  more  than  46  per 
ccnt.  of  the  C  is  oxidiscd,  which  brings  it  down  oearly 
to  thc  value  of  the  starches. 

This  is  as  far  as  chemistry  is  able  to  ofTer  any  hcip 
at  prcsent,  but  so  far,  repeated  experiments  coolirni 
what  has  been  arrivcd  at  Still  there  arc  somc  facU 
for  which  chemistry  at  present  can  offer  no  explana- 
tion. One  of  these  affects  those  doing  severe  vfork. 
It  is  this — that  severe  muscutar  work  rcquircs  w 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  compounii^ 
in  food.  This  does  not  appear  to  bc  thc  casc  with  thc 
mere  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work.  il  is 
the  severity  or  as  it  is  commonly  callcd  the  "hari- 
ness  ■'  of  the  work  that  makes  the  dilfercncc.  Thoug* 
the  scientific  chemist  cannot  explain  H,  it  is  aocepW* 
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as  a  fact  and  practically  acted  upon  in  public  dietaries 
and  by  aitizans  and  nawies,  who,  without  knowing 
anything  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  eat  what  experience 
teils  them  they  require.     (See  Appendix.) 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years,  roughly  speak- 
ing,  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  proportion 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  foods,  and  only 
quite  recently — since  1866 — that  the  work  they  do  in 
the  body,  and  the  amounts  of  them  needed  for  different 
kinds  of  work,  has  been  understood. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  leaving  the  immediate  subject 
of  "  Fish  in  Diet "  to  pause  to  allude  to  this  at  all,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  unless  the  values  of  different  foods 
in  general  use  is  understood,  the  relative  value  of  any 
particular  food,  whether  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  or  fish, 
cannot  be  understood.  Further  than  this,  there  is  a 
Wide  difference  in  the  values  of  different  kinds  of  fish. 
Though  it  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  under- 
standing  this  modern  study  to  go  through  the  history 
of  how  it  came  about,  it  would  take  time,  and  it  is  not 
essential  to  understanding  the  present  views. 

Chemistry  cannot  explain  everything  with  regard  Influence  of 
to  the  connection  between  food  and  work.  There  is  digestion. 
that  mysterious  connection  between  thought  and 
digestion  and  digestion  and  thought  We  cannot  say 
give  a  man  so  much  C  and  N  and  he  will  be  able  to 
do  so  much  muscular  work.  The  receipt  of  depressing 
news  may  quite  upset  his  power  to  eat  the  food  or 
to  digest  it,  and  the  C  and  N  must  be  in  the  blood 
before  it  can  be  of  practical  use,  so  that  the  mere  fact 
of  eating  so  many  ounces  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
Compounds  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  power  to 
do  work.     All  that  chemistry  can  do  is  to  show  what 
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are  the  proportions  of  C  and  N  on  which  it  is  found 
the  work  is  done,  and  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  met  with  in  certain  sources  of  food. 
Differences  in      As  a  sh'ght  illustration  of  the  great  Variation  there 

the  amounts     '      •       ^%  _^.  .t_       r  n       •  i? 

ofCandN  IS  in  these  proportions,  the  following  ngures  are 
focSr^^  '  "*  arranged  for  ready  comparison.  The  object  of  giving 
the  table  is  to  fix  attention  on  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  nitrogenous  and  carbon  Compounds,  there- 
fore  the  proportions  of  water  and  of  small  amounts 
of  mineral  matter  are  not  given,  The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  labeis  of  the  Food  CoUection  at  Bethnal 
Green  Museum,  and  those  who  wish  for  complete 
details  can  find  them  there. 


One  hundred  parts  of 

NitTQgen 
oompottnds. 

Carbon  compoundi» 
Starch.        Socv.           Fk. 

Parts. 

Piuu. 

Futt. 

Pluts. 

Wheat      contains  . 

u 

69 

•  • 

r 

Fine  flour        „ 

10 

74 

•  • 

1 

Oalmeal          „ 

16 

63 

•  • 

10 

Pearl  barley    „            .     . 

6 

76 

•  • 

1 

Rice                „            .     . 

7 

76 

• 

•  • 

\ 

Indian  com    „            .     . 

9 

64 

•  • 

5 

Peas           contain 

82 

61 

•  • 

2 

Haricot  beans  „ 

83 

32 

•  • 

2 

Lentils               „ 

24 

49 

•  • 

2 

Potatoes            „ 

2 

r   4 

17 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

Skim  milk  contains     . 

•  • 

Milk                   „ 

1 

6 

2 

Cream               „ 

6 

2 

86 

Butter                „          .     . 

1 

•  • 

87 

Cheese               „ 

29 

2 

1 

29 

Eggs,  white       „ 

r  12 

1 

„      yolk        „ 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

SO 

Streaky  bacon  „ 

8 
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Such  vegetables  as  cabbages  and  carrots  contain  so 
large  a  proportion  of  water — about  90  per  cent. — they 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  sources  of  either  nitrogen  or 
carbon  Compounds,  as  the  quantities  that  would  have 
to  be  eaten  are  enormous.  A  pound  of  cabbage  gives 
no  more  muscle-forming  material  than  rather  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  meat.  Sixteen  pounds 
of  cabbage  would  fumish  only  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  meat  Vegetables  have,  however,  other 
valuable  uses. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  that  a  difficulty  arises  in 
regard  to  this  table  in  working  out  the  connection 
between  these  nitrogen  Compounds  (which  contain 
C  H  O  N)  and  the  carbon  Compounds  (which  con- 
tain C  H  O) — see  p.  26 — with  the  figures  given  on 
p.  24.  C  4,900,  N  300.  A  table  is  given  at  the 
end  of  this  handbook  for  helping  calculations  as  to 
the  amount  of  N  present  in  N  Compounds,  As  cx- 
plained  in  the  pages  previous  to  p.  18,  it  is  only  by 
getting  at  the  quantities  of  the  eletnents  taken  in  and 
given  off  in  different  forms  we  can  know  what  chemi- 
cally  takes  place  within  our  bodies.  Recollecting 
what  was  mentioned  on  p.  28  about  nitrogenous  com-  Can  we 

obtain  our 

pounds,  it  seems  highly  important  to  look  at  the  nitrogen 
amount  of  N  present  in  foods  used  in  a  hard-working  fronffish? 
diet  In  this  next  table  they  are  therefore  given  in 
Single  column.  Meat  and  fish  are  compared,  for  if, 
as  seems  not  improbable,  "  The  roast  beef  of  old  Eng- 
land "  is  to  become  merely  a  tradition,  and  the  cheery 
song  preserved  as  a  curiosity  among  the  ancient 
music  in  libraries,  then  it  may  be  useful  to  know  what 
fish  most  nearly  correspond  in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen 
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Compounds  they  contain,  unless  such  foods  as  cheese, 
lentils,  haricot  beans  or  peas  (see  table  on  p.  30)  are 
to  be  a  Substitute. 

The  following  analyses  of  fresh  meat  and  fish  are 
taken  from  the  tables  of  the  Food  CoUection  at  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum. 


One  poond  of 

Water. 

Nitrofen 
Compounds. 

Carbeo 
oonpouads. 

oz. 

OS. 

(Fat.) 

Ol. 

Dcef           contains 

8 

n 

4} 

Mutton              „ 

7 

8 

ei 

Pork                  „ 

8 

li 

8 

Veal                  „ 

10 

Si 

8i 

I^mb                „ 

8 
12i 

1| 
2 

H 

Salmon             „ 

1 

Mackercl           „ 

lOf 

8} 

1 

Sole                  „ 

1S| 

li 

Uttk 

Herring             „ 

181 

li 

1 

Conger  cel        „ 

lli 

3i 

\ 

Pike                  „ 

12^ 

3 

Uttle 

On  pages  34  and  35  is  given  a  series  of  analyses 
of  fish  from  Koenig's  Nahrungsmittel, 

A  more  recent  analysis  of  mackerei  by  Professor 
Church  gives  the  nitrogenous  matter  as  no  higher  than 
2\  oz,,  but  the  fat  as  high  as  2.  Every  onc  knows 
that  fish  change  according  to  scason,  the  most  obsciv- 
able  changes  bcing  in  the  amount  of  fat,  but  thcrc  is 
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also  a  Variation  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  Compounds. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  between  lean 
meat  and  fat  meat  in  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon  Compounds. 

A  Single  series  of  analyses  alone  taken  at  any  one  Weneedmore 

fljiälvscs 

time  of  the  year  does  not  give  us  all  the  information  we 
want  We  are  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the  subject  as  yet. 

It  would  appear  from  chemical  analysis,  as  shown  Mackerei 

seems  to  have 

in  the  table,  that  such  a  fish  as  mackerei  is  well  suited  the  same  N. 

ri.i«/>  r    •  value  as  meat. 

for  taking  the  place  of  meat  as  a  source  of  nitrogenous 
Compounds.  It  is  a  fish,  too,  which  has  this  advan- 
tage — it  is  tasty  when  grilled,  and  a  man  not  working 
at  home  who  can  g^ill  or  fry  his  own  piece  of  steak, 
could  equally  well  prepare  his  mackerei.  Herring,  Herring. 
too,  which  can  be  similarly  cooked,  has  about  the 
same  nitrogen  value  as  pork,  though  its  carbon  value 
is  much  less.  Boiled  fish  loses  its  value,  a  fact  which 
any  one  can  infer  from  noticing  the  water,  when  cold,  in 
a  dish  on  which,  say,  a  plaice  has  been  taken  to  table. 
This  is  not  a  book  on  cooking,  but  it  must  be  men-  Effect  of 

cooking. 

tioned  that  the  chemical  value  of  a  fish  as  bought 
and  as  put  on  the  table  are  often  very  different.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  wives  to  think  out.  It  is  also  a 
matter  for  them  to  consider,  that  while  the  husband  is 
using  his  muscle,  the  children  are  growing  theirs,  and 
unless  all  our  physiology  and  chemistry  is  wrong, 
muscle  cannot  be  formed  without  nitrogenous  food. 
It  does  not  matter  whetherwe  can  explain  the  "  why," 
the  fact  seems  to  be  clear. 

Possibly  muscle  value  is  dying  out ;  steam  cranes, 
steam  printing  machines,  steam  ploughs,  are  doing 
away  with  the  need  for  any  consideration  of  a  "  hard- 
working  diet,"  except  perhaps  that  the  need  for  muscle 
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work,  or  the  alternative  decayas  a  nation,  is  recogniscd 
and  acted  on  in  open-air  sports.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
gcnerations  of  a  particular  famiiy  may  go  on  without 
much  muscle,  but  the  consideration  is  a  national  one. 
Nodirect  Unfortunately  WC  are  without  any  dircct  evidence 

^„""firf.'^'as  to  the  value  of  fish  in  a  hard-working  dieL  That 
hard  wwk  ßsh-eating  pcople  are  strong  and  healthy  is  remarkcd 
by  travcllers.  But  the  question  is  on  what  fish  do 
they  live?  When  the  nitrogen  value  of  diflerent  fish 
is  considered,  this  is  secn  to  be  an  important  question. 
We  have  no  records  of  raihvay  making,  pile  driving, 
or  even  training  being  effected  on  fish.  Even  in  the 
noribrwoTk-  attempts  to  introduce  fish  into  workhouse  dietaries. 
nothing  is  said  of  what  fish  is  u.sed. 

The  best  practical  an.swer  that  could  be  given  to 
"What  is  the  place  of  fish  in  a  hard-working  diet?" 
Shouldbc  would  be  for  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  undcr- 
iried.  takcn  on  fish  instead  of  meat. 

At  prcscnt  all  we  can  say  is,  that  as  far  as  what 
is  commonly  called  chemistry  goes,  as  apart  from 
Spectrum  analysis  investigations,  of  dissociation,  and 
apart  from  that  yet  uncxplaincd  polarization,  thetc 
scems  no  reason  why  chcap  fish  should  not  take  ihc 
place  of  dear  meat  in  a  hard-working  diet.  Fish  cosl 
nothing  to  rear,  But  it  must  be  tricd.  as  it  has  not 
yet  bcen  tried  ;  for  though  there  s^ms  no  reason  for 
doubt,  tcst  tubes  and  reagents  may  not  co%-er  the 
whole  question.  If  the  British  workman,  after  con- 
sidering  the  facts  which  chemistry  secms  to  tcach, 
such  as  herc  sketchcd  out,  decidcs  for  the  future  lo 
work  on  fish  not  twelve  hours  stale,  instead  of  oatmeal 
or  tinned  mcats,  he  can  do  it,  always,  bowc%-er,  pro- 
viding  fish-shoal  movemcnta  remain  as  cxpcrieoccd 
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fishermen  believe  them  to  be.  For  what  the  British 
workman  determines  to  do,  by  CO-OPERATION  he 
can  do.     Truck  loads  might  be  had  direct. 

As  regards  hard  work,  it  must  be  remembered 
before  a  man  is  able  to  do  this  he  must  keep  himself 
alive,  and  only  one-fifth  of  the  energy  he  obtains  from 
his  food  can  be  used  for  what  is  called  "  extemal 
work."  The  work  of  mere  living  is  hard  work — the 
work  involved  in  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  action 
of  the  lungs  alone,  which  goes  on  during  sleep  as  well 
as  by  day,  and  the  maintenance  of  heat. 

Here  is  a  table  by  Professor  Frankland,  showing 
alternative  foods  of  a  person  even  lying  quite  idle. 

Weight  of  Various  Articles  of  Food  required  to  Sustain 
Respiration  and  Circulation  in  the  Body  of  an 
AvERAGE  Man  during  Twenty-four  Hours. 


Only  one-fifU] 
of  energy 
obtained  from 
food  is  avail- 
able  for  ex- 
temal work. 


Requirements 
for  "  internal 
work." 


Name  of  Food. 

Weighl 
in  ozs. 

Name  of  Food. 

Weight 
in  ozs. 

Cheshire  Cheese .     .     . 

3-0 

Whiting 

i6-8 

Potatoes   .     .     . 

13-4 

White  of  Egg      .     . 
Hard-boiled  Egg 

23*1 

Apples      .     .     . 

20'7 

5-8 

Oatmeal   .     . 

3-4 

Gelatin     .... 

3-6 

Flour  .     .     . 

3'5 

Milk 

21*2 

Peameal   .     .     . 

3'5 

Carrots     .... 

25-6 

Ground  Rice  4     , 

3-6 

Cabbage   .... 

31-8 

Arrowroot      .     , 

3*4 

Cocoa  Nibs    . 

1-9 

Bread  .... 

6-4 

Butter 

1-8 

Lean  Beef      .     . 

9*3 

Cod  Liver  Oil      .     . 

1*5 

Lean  Veal      .     . 

II-4 

Lump  Su|^ar  . 

3*9 

Lean  Harn  (boiled)  . 

7'9 

Commercial  Grape  Sugar 

4*o 

Mackerei 

8-3 

Then,  besides  the  chemical  aspects  of  the  question, 
there  is  that  very  practical  one  of  relative  cost — 
a  subject  to  which  Dr.  Edward  Smith  paid  much 
attention,  and  on  which  he  drew  up  suggestive  Tables, 
which  he  included  in  the  Reports  to  the  Privy 
Council,  made  under  such  circumstances  as  mentioned 
in  the  next  few  pages  which  seemcd  to  fulVy  yx'sX.NS^ 


Consideration 
of  relative 
cost 
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is  desirable 
)  have  a 
lowledge  of 
od  values  to 
y  out  moncy 
r  most  use- 
I  foods. 


a  Government  Enquiry  as  to  how  people  live  at 
home.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  reproduce 
them.  (See  Appendix.)  Here,  however,  is  a  concise 
table  of  Professor  Frankland's,  of  relative  values, 
which  may  suggest  thoughtful  consideratiön  forthe 
wives  who  keep  the  weekly  accounts. 

ExTERNAL  Work  =  ^th  of  Actual  Energy. 


Name  of  Food. 

Weight  üi  Ibs. 
required. 

Prioe  per  Il>. 

Coit 

S,     d. 

S.    d 

Cheshire  Cheese 

1-156 

0    IG 

0  iii 

Potatoes 

• 

5-068 

0      I 

0    5* 

Apples  . 

• 

7-815 

0      l\ 

0  iif 

Oatmeal 

« 

1*281 

0   2i 

0    3* 

Flour     . 

• 

i'3ii 

0     2| 

0    31 

Peameal 

1*335 

0    3i 

0    4i 

Ground  Rice 

K 

i'34i 

0    4 

0    $i 

Arrowroot  . 

1-287 

I    0 

I    31 

Bread    .     . 

2*345 

0    2 

0    4l 

Lean  Beef  . 

»                    « 

3-532 

I    0 

3    6* 

Lean  Veal  . 

>                    1 

4'3oo 

I    0 

4    3* 

Lean  Harn  (boiled 

)    • 

3'     I 

I    6 

4    6 

MACKEREL 

3-124 

0    8 

2    I 

WHITING     .      . 

fl 

3*69 

I     4 

9    4 

White  of  Eggs 

•745 

0    6 

4    41 

Hard-boiled  Eggs. 

2*209 

0    6i 

I      2| 

ISINGLASS  .     . 

1*377 

16    0 

22     Ol 

Milk      .      .     . 

8021 

^d,  per  qt. 

I     3* 

Carrots  . 

9-685 

0     i\ 

I      1\ 

Cabbage 

2  020 

0     I 

I     Ol 

Cocoa  Nibs 

0-735 

I     6 

I      li 

Butter    .      .      . 

0-693 

I    6 

I     Ol 

Beef  Fat      .      . 

0-555 

0  10 

0    5j 

COD  LIVER  OIL   . 

o'553 

3    6 

I  iii 

Lump  Sugar    . 

I   50«; 

0    6 

I    3 

Commercial  Grape  Sugar     . 

i'537 

0    3i 

u 

Bass's  Pale  Ale  ( bottled) 

9  bottles. 

0    IG 

Guinncss's  Stout   .... 

6i    „ 

10    IG 

5    71 

As  market  prices  vary  from  time  to  time,  and 
wagcs  vary  and  work  varies,  it  would  be  a  great  help 
to  an  artizan  or  labourcr  to  have  just  that  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  rcsults  of  chcmical  research  to  avoid 
laying  out  his  moncy  for  one  food  when  another 
would  be  morc  to  his  advantage.  Health  is  pro- 
verbially  the  gtealest  of   all  blessings,   and  health 
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depends  on  the  judicious  selection  of  food  suitcd  to 
the  individual  Constitution,  or  idiosyncracy,  as  the  old 
Greeks  called  it.    The  subject  of  the  chemical 

COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS  IS  NOW  RECOGNISED  AS 
OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. 

In  1862  a  piteous  time  befell  South  Lancashire  and  The  first 
the  bordering  counties.     The  people  of  the  cotton  enquiry  into 
trade  had  a  long  rest  from  labour.  ^^^?^ 

The  g^eater  part  of  the  district  wore  an  air  of  quiet. 
The  habitual  din  of  the  mills  was  hushed,  the  engine 
fires  did  not  send  their  accustomed  rolls  of  smoke  up 
chimney  Stacks  to  blacken  the  sky,  the  blcach  works 
ceased  to  taint  the  air,  the  busy  clatter  and  thud  of 
the  cotton-and-silk  hand-looms  was  stilled  in  the  little 
dwellings.  Looking  down  from  neighbouring  hüls  on 
groups  of  towns,  the  aspect  day  by  day  appeared  that 
of  a  Sabbath.  But  the  women  were  not  in  their 
Sunday  dress,  and  the  men  were  not  afield  with  their 
dogs  or  flying  their  pigeons.  Their  rest  was  no 
holiday  of  choice ;  anxiety  marred  attempts  at  enjoy- 
menL  The  quiet  meant  only  no  work  was  to  be 
had,  No  work  meant  no  money,  and  no  money 
meant  no  food.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  were 
described  by  the  deliberately  thoughtful  pen  of  a 
contemporary  historian,  well  known  to  students  of 
blue  books,  though  perhaps  but  little  known  to 
readers  fumished  only  with  volumes  through  sub- 
scription  or  free  libraries. 

"The  staple  industry  of  these  densely-peopled 
districts,  the  industry  which  previously  gave  Hveli- 
hood,  direct  or  indirect,  to  two  millions  of  population, 
had  for  some  months  been  declining,  and  was  now 
probably  at  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  usual 
activity.     Widespread  bitter  poverty  was  of  course 
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the  result ;  and  this  poverty  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  former  circumstances.  The  affected  class  was 
not  a  common  low  type  Proletariat,  familiär  with 
parish  doles,  and  preferring  pauperism  to  labour,  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  pcople  ....  legitimately  proud 
of  its  old  self-supporting  power  and  indcpendence. 
Borne  down  of  täte  by  the  increasing  stress  of  a 
poverty  which  was  quickly  tending  to  become  absolute 
privation,  the  sufferers  had  not  clamoured  as  to  their 
growing  need  for  help.  Even  to  the  last  they  had 
rather  shrunk  from  disclosing  it  .  .  .  .  As  wages  had 
begun  to  fail,  first  in  many  cases,  there  were  pre^ious 
well-eamed  savings  to  be  exhausted ;  then  in  nearly 
all  cases  there  was  household  furniture  and  bedding, 
or  at  least  clothing,  which  might  be  pawned  or  sold. 
Gradually  during  the  summer  these  resourccs  had 
bcen  drawn  upon  ....  And  now  in  October  a  crisis 
in  this  long  contest  was  at  hand.  Besides  the  pauper- 
ism which  was  known,  there  was  an  unascertainablc 
but  enormous  amount  of  impending  destitution,  The 
ill-nourished  were  in  myriads ;  .  .  .  .  there  was  im- 
minent  danger  that  death  on  a  large  scale  might 
result  directly  or  indirectly  from  starvation." 

Such  is  the  description  as  addressed  by  Mr.  John 
Simon  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  long-continued  suffering  was  a  severe  triaL 
Worse  off  than  people  in  a  besieged  town,  to  whom 
a  successful  raid  might  bring  food  that  would  bc 
common  störe,  the  starving  ones  had  to  rcgard  the 
rights  of  propcrty,  and  to  exist  amid  supplies  the)" 
could  not  buy  as  their  own.  How  the  pcople  througb 
all  the  land  sent  their  money  to  relievc  thosc  who  had 
fallen  into  such  gricvous  straits  through  no  fault  of 
tbeira  is  commemorated  in  the  window  of  the  GuQdhatL 
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This  calamity,  which  in  many  of  its  lessons  was  so 
important  an  event  in  the  commercial  history  of  the 
country,  and  which  so  aroused  kindly  feeling  for  those 
in  temporary  need,  was  the  cause  of  the  first  oflEcial 
inquiry  into  the  diet  of  any  portion  of  the  artizans  of 
England.  Workhouse  dietaries  had  before  been  an 
object  of  investigation  ;  but  workhouses  contain 
people  who  have  drifted  there  from  different  causes 
and  from  different  occupations,  and  after  varying 
periods  of  struggles  for  existence  in  health  and 
weakness.  The  retums  sent  in  are  in  a  form  that 
suggest  that  economy  in  management  was  the  prin- 
cipal  point  There  may  possibly  have  been  some 
Philanthropie  motive  in  the  backg^round,  but  it  is 
not  apparent.  Those  inquiries  went  but  Httle  to 
show  what  was  the  necessary  diet  for  any  particular 
class  of  artizan  in  work  as  could  be  learnt  from  their 
usual  habits. 

The  theory  that  an  Englishman's  home  is  his 
Castle  was  so  far  disregarded  that  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
inquiries  into  the  kind  of  foods  that  furnish  muscular 
power,  was  sent  down  in  accordance  with  Instructions 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  make  inquiries  into  the  lives 
of  people  in  their  little  Castles.  Dr.  G.  Buchanan  had 
been  already  sent  down  to  be  in  the  suffering  districts, 
at  the  request  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  that 
they  might  "  satisfy  themselves  that  due  local  precau- 
tions  were  being  taken  to  prevent  the  destitution 
which  breeds  diseases  "  (p.  18,  Report).  The  object  in 
sending  down  Dr.  E.  Smith  is  recorded  thus — 

"  Their  Lordships  found  it  expedient  also  to  provide 
themselves  with  more  exact  scientific  Information  than 
was  at  the   moment  available  with    regard  to  t\\ft 

Y  1 
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This  wai  the    minute  economies  of  diet"     The  details  of  the  inquinr 
erst  Üme  Ihe  ^      ' 

N  and  C  in     are   Icngthy,  but  the  important   point  for  us  to   re- 

calculatedin    member  is  that  for  the  first  time  the  carbon  and  the 

raquüy  tiitrogcn  of  diet  was  recognised  in  an   ofiicial  inquiry 

as  a  basis  for  its  working  value. 

This   enquiry,   together  with   others   subsequeotl^ 

made  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  fumished  facts 

to  how  artizans  lived,  and  at  the  same  time  Professor 

Frankland's  werk  fumished   the  esplanation  of  the 

origin  of  muscular  power  (p.  19). 

The  snbject         The    knowlcdge    gained    has   hardly   yet   become 
not  yet  one  of  ,  .         ,        ,  .  ... 

national  a  subjcct    of   national    education,   even   though   the 

"  Food   Collection "  now  at  Bethnal  Green  Museum 

has  been  successively  undcr  the  care  of  Dr.  E.  Lan-' 

kester,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor 

Frankland,  and   Professor  Church,  who  has  laboured 

that  its  teachings  shall  contain  the  latest  results  with 

exactitude.     The  Parkes  Museum  contains  a  colleo- 

tion  arranged  by  Mr.  Thomas  Twining,  and  Professor 

Corficid   has  done  much  to  spread  information,  yet, 

WC  can  hardly  say  the  subject  forms  part  of  nationaf 

education.    Fach  must  think  out  for  himself. 

Recapitulation. 
Hcat  and  föne  front  Carbon  and  front  Hydrosrn. 
It  has  been  shown  that : — 

1.  The  complctc  oxidation  of  C  always  results  io 
the  formation  of  CO,  carbonic  acid.  The  complete 
oxidation  of  H  always  results  in  the  formation  af 
HjO  water. 

2.  The  supply  of  O  may  corae — 
(n.)  Dircct  from  the  air  as   in  such  simple  ex- 

perimentä  a^  Uu»e  describcd  on  pp^  13  ud  u- 
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(*.)  Or  from  a  Compound  that  readily  gives  up 
its  O,  (p.  7),  which  admits  of  oxidation  being 
made  to  take  place  in  a  closed  vessel. 

(^.)  Or,  as  in  the  body  from  the  blood  where  the 
O  is  mainly  conveyed  in  the  corpuscles. 

3.  The  results  of  the  oxidation  of  C  and  H  within 
the  body  are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  just  the  same 
asif  they  were  oxidized  in  a  candle  or  lamp. 

4.  That  C  and  H  when  oxidized,  as  all  the  ele- 
ments  (except  fluorine)  do  give  rise  to  heat,  often 
accompanied  by  light 

5.  That  the  oxidation  of  C  and  H  in  the  body 
give  rise  to  heat  and  force,  but  not  such  heat  as  to 
give  light 

6.  That  the  results  of  the  oxidation  of  C  and  H  with- 
in the  body  (the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water)  are,  with 
small  exceptions,  (p.  22)  carried  away  from  the  place 
of  oxidation  by  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  which,  while  at 
each  inspiration  supplying  fresh  O  to  the  blood,  at 
each  respiration  relieves  it  of  some  of  its  CO«  and  H^O. 

7.  That  the  amount  of  CO  given  off  by  the  lungs 
IS  therefore  a  nearly  exact  measure  of  the  amount  of 
C  oxidized. 

8.  That  the  result  of  many  careful  experiments  in 
coUecting  and  weighing  the  amount  of  COi  g^ven  oflF 
at  different  times  shows  that  more  is  given  off  during 
hard  work  than  during  light  work. 

9.  Whether  the  carbon  is  being  oxidized  at  a  rapid 
or  slow  rate,  the  supply  whether  immediately  used  up 
or  stored  has  to  be  fumished  by  the  blood  to  the  parts 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  the  blood  receives  it  from  the 
stomach  and  associated  parts,  which,  in  their  tum, 
obtain  it  from  the  foods. 
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Briefly,  carbon  enters  through  the  mouth  as  some 
form  of  Compound,  becomes  oxidized  in  the  body, 
giving  rise  to  heat  and  force,  and  leaves  the  body 
as  carbon  ic  acid. 

Hydrogen  enters  also  as  some  Compound,  becomes 
oxidizcd  in  the  body,  giving  rise  to  heat  and  force,  and 
leaves  the  body  as  water,  mostly  in  the  breath. 

The  amounts  given  off  have  to  be  supplied  by  foods 
(see  p.  23). 

Nitr0gcn. 

1.  The  Union  of  N  with  H  forms  ammonia. 

2.  The  N  taken  into  the  body  in  foods  leaves  it  as 
ammonia. 

3.  A  calculation  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  given 
off  teils  thcrcfore  the  amount  of  N  given  off. 

4.  The  amount  given  off  has  to  be  supplied  by 
foods  (p.  23), 

5.  Musclc  cannot  be  formed  without  N. 

6.  It  appears  from  cxperience  ihat  a  HARD- 
WORKING  DIET  must  be  largely  madc  up  of  nitro- 
genous  Compounds — Compounds  which  contain  all  the 
füur  Clements,  C,  H,  O,  N  (p.  28). 

These  must  be  accompanied  by  carbon  comi>ounds. 

7.  Thcrc  arc  some  fish,  herring,  mackcrcl,  sprats,  &c. 
(see  pp.  32  to  34),  which  have  ncarly  the  same  N  value 
as  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  and,  so  far  as  chemtstry  can 
teil,  hard  work  can  be  done  on  thcm  as  well  as  on  mcat 

8.  We  are  without  the  direct  cvidcnccof  cxperience. 

The  avcrage  daily  requircmcnts  ofthose  doingocily 
moderatc  work  is  (see  p.  24)  C.  4.900  grains;  N, 
300  grains. 
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SECTION   II.      HiSTORICAL. 

The  history  of  the  people  of  that  marvellous  land  Egypt 
of  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  so  many  of  the  arts,  is  gene- 
rally,  for  the  convenience  of  chronological  reference, 
divided  off  into  periods  corresponding  with  the 
dynasties  of  its  rulers,  even  though  the  dates  are 
uncertain.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  the  date 
of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  to  be  B.C.  1463,  and 
assigns  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  as  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  their  bondage. 
The  wars  of  annexation  of  this  powerful  monarch,  and 
of  Rameses  IL  [B.C.  1355]  commonly  called  the  Great, 
who  victoriously  carried  his  arms  right  into  the  heart 
of  Asia,  mark  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  Military  successes  were  followed  by  social 
changes  among  the  wealthy,  who  prided  themselves 
on  having  many  luxuries  for  their  use  brought  at 
great  expense  from  distant  lands.  Foreign  fish  were 
among  the  rarities  prized. 

Before  this  period,  however,  the  use  of  fish  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  toilers  of  the  land.  To  the 
higher  and  pfiestly  class  it  was  forbidden. 

The  home  supply  in  Egypt,  as  we  know  from 
Herodotus,  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  Nile  and  the 
numerous  canals  and  lakes,  and  large  quantities  of 
fish  were  taken  after  the  subsidence  of  the  annual 
inundation,  being  stranded  on  the  fields.  From  the 
monumental  paintings  at  Thebes  and  Beni  Hassan  we 
have  representations  of  fish  capture  and  curing. 

Fishing  with  ground  bait,  using  a  landing-net, 
drawing  nets  weighted  with  leads,  carrying  in  and 
opening  fish  preparatory  to  salting,  carrying  the  dried 
fish  on  a  pole,  and  groups  of  people  eating  fish  are 


Angling  for  sport  was  practised  by  the 
wealthy,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dress  of  the  anglcr 
comfortably  seated,  and  by  the  prcsence  of  attendants. 
The  net  was  used  by  the  poor,  and  the  spearing 
trident  by  the  sportsman, 

Fishing  was  under  Imperial  control,  and  Herodotus 
mentions  that  the  profits  from  the  fisheries  of  Lake 
Mceris  and  its  canals  paid  daily  into  the  treasury 
amountcd  to  a  talent  of  silver,  about  £193  1 5^.,  during 
the  six  months  the  waters  were  retiring. 

After  the  time  of  the  XIXth  dynast>-,  B.C.  126910 
1180,  when  fish  became  a  recognised  luxury  of  the 
banquet,  and  was  imported  from  the  distant  waters 
of  the  Orontes,  Euphrates,  Halys,  and  the  lakes  of 
Palestine  and  North  Syria,  the  Egyptians,  like  most 
nations  in  periods  of  luxury,  tumed  their  attention  to 
fish  culturc  1  and  the  vivaria,  or  ponds,  formed  aa 
important  part  of  the  domestic  establJshment  of  an 
Egyptian  retem  or  noble, 

Salted  and  dried  fish,  as  well  as  fresh,  formed  a 
portion  of  the  diet  of  the  Egyptian  ;  and  the  fonncr 
was  especially  prescribed  as  the  food  to'  be  eaten  Mi 
fast  days. 

In  consequence  of  the  attention  given  to  fish  as  an 
article  of  diet  during  the  golden  agc  of  Egyi*. 
three  kinds  were  strictly  prohibited.  These  were  tbe 
Oxyrhynchus — the  me::iic/i  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  Phagm». 
orecl,  whichto  this  dayisavoided  byOricntals,  chiefiy 
on  account  of  its  unwholesome  qualitics;  and  tbc 
Lepidotus,  which  Dr.  Birch  suggcsts  as  the  Kcit-el* 
Bahr,  or  Nile  dogfish,  which  was  not  eaten,  probably 
on  account  of  its  unptcasant  appcarancc. 
Tlie  Hctirevti.      Thc  Hebrews,  who  had  formed  pari  of  the  poüfct 
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Population  of  Egypt,  during  the  time  of  bondage 
had  been  fish  eaters.  There  are  many  references  in 
thdr  history  made  to  this,  e.g.  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
(xi.  5).  "  We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in 
Egypt  freely."  They  adopted  a  somewhat  similar 
division  between  the  clean  and  unclean  to  that  in 
vogue  in  Egypt.  The  Mosaic  distinction,  which 
classed  fish  which  had  not  fins  and  scales  as  unclean, 
was  proved  by  experience  to  be  ambiguous,  and  Icd 
to  many  ingenious  comments  and  evasions  by  Talmudic 
writers.  It  was,  however,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabic 
lawgiver,  El  Hakim,  who  would  allow  none  of  the 
finless  and  scaleless  fish  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Egypt 

Long  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  that  land 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  fish  supply 
of  Egypt,  and  the  names  Sidon  (Saidu),  "the  fish 
town,"  and  the  two  villages  of  Bethsaida  ("  house  of 
fish  ")  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  still  remain  to  teil  of  the 
fisher  life  of  the  people.  In  the  time  of  the  historian 
Nehemiah,  Tyrian  merchants  traded  in  Jerusalem  in 
sea  fish,  in  the  market  near  the  fishgate.  The  Sea 
of  Galilee  fumished  the  markets  of  Jerusalem  with 
fresh  fish,  and  during  Roman  rule  a  high  rent  was 
paid  for  the  right  of  fishery  over  the  lake,  a  distinct 
body  of  tax  coUectors  being  appointed  to  gather  the 
dues. 

In  the  richly  watered  Valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Assyria. 
Euphrates  fish  was  also  largely  adopted  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  fumish 
illustrations  of  the  various  modes  of  capture  employed. 
As  in  Egypt,  fishing  both  by  net  and  by  line  was 
practised,  while  attached  to  the  palaces  of  the  kings 
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were  tanks  in  which  fish  were  bred  and  fattened. 
Among  the  zoological  inscriptions  from  thc  palace  of 
Assurbanipal  (B.C.  664),  the  Sardanapalus  of  Greek 
writers,  are  several  lists,  some  of  thcm  fragmentary, 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  known  to  the  Assyrians. 
In  the  religious  calendars  found  at  Babylon,  datrng 
about  u.c.  550,  we  find  that  fish  was  ordered  to  be 
eaten  on  certain  days  by  the  people. 
"«■'S.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  diet  received  much  at- 
tention, even  at  an  early^period  of  their  history,  for 
Homer  is  careful  to  give  detalls  of  the  feasts  of  his 
heroes,  whom  he  describes  as  living  not  on  dainty 
dishcs,  but  on  such  foods  as  were  calculated  to  makc 
them  vigorous  in  body  and  mind.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  diet  of  the  Homeric  a^  is,  with  tcm- 
perance,  that  the  banquet  is  composed  of  "viands  of 
simple  kind  "  and  "  wholesome  sort"  The  chief  seem 
to  have  been  mutton,  beef,  or  pork,  roast  and  in  somc 
cases  boiled,  though  the  former  mode  of  drcssing 
was  more  frequent.  These  imply  the  possessioii  of 
herds  which  represent  wealth.  To  the  meats  werc 
added  bread  in  abundance,  and  wine,  but  no  fruit  or 
game  or  fish  are  mcntioned.  Wc  may  fairly  concludc 
^y  that  the  diet  thus  set  forth  by  Homer  as  that  of  the 
by'uneni  heroes  was  such  as  was  most  regarded  at  thc  thnc 
Creeki um    Qf  (.{jß   writcr  as   productive   of  mental   and   bodily 

fonnineu       vigour.     Familiär  with  the  rieh  fisheries  of  the  Mcdi- 

beefor 

■nutton.  terranean,   he   seems   to   havc   regarded   fish   as  thc 

wealth  of  the  sea  for  thc  masses  of  the  poor  only. 

but  he  never  once  represents  fish  any  more  than  hc 

does  game  as  bcing  on  thc  table  of  his  great  men. 

For  the   banquet  of  the  later  luxurious  agc  of 

Greece,  so  vividly  dcscribcd  by  Alhenxw  in  "The 
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Deipnosophists/'  we  find  a  much  wider  scope  in  diet 
was  adopted,  and  fish  assumes  an  important  place,  its  place 
whether  from  a  falling  ofT  from  heroic  taste  or  from  age  of  luxury. 
enlarged  knowledge  is  not  clear.  It  is  evident  how- 
ever  from  bis  Statements  that  fish  was  by  some  not 
only  eaten  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  also  from  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  dietetics. 
He  quotes  in  bis  work  (bk.  iii.)  the  opinions  of  several 
Greek  writers  and  epicures  as  to  the  relative  suitabiiity 
of  certain  fish  and  preparations  of  them  for  the  table. 
On  the  authority  of  Diphiius  the  Siphnian,  sait 
pickied  fish  was  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  its 
initant  character.  Diocles,  the  Carystian,  is  bis  au- 
thority on  the  various  kinds  of  tunny  (bk.  iii.,  sec  85), 
while  Archestratus,  the  epicure,  who  sailed  round  the 
then  known  world  in  search  of  deiicacies,  is  bis  au- 
thority as  to  the  most  wholesome  modes  of  cooking. 
In  the  banquets  fish  appears  in  both  the  first  and 
second  course,  oysters  and  salt  or  pickied  fish  being 
taken  as  hars  dceuvres.  Quoting  che  parodist  Matron 
(bk.  ii.)  he  thus  describes  the  course.  After  the  bread 
which  formed  the  first  part  of  the  Greek  banquet  both 
in  the  Heroic  and  later  ages — 

"  Then  all  to  pot  herbs  Stretch  their  hands  in  haste, 
But  various  viands  lur'd  my  nicer  taste, 
Choice  bulbs,  asparagus,  and,  daintier  yet, 
Fat  oysters  help  my  appetite  to  whet" 

It  is  probable  that  the  Egyptian  birth  of  Athenaeus, 
he  being  a  native  of  the  city  of  Naucratis,  may  have 
made  him  -so  ardent  an  admirer  of  fish,  and  led  him 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  bis  seventh  book  to 
their  study,  and  to  laud  in  flowing  hexameters 
the  various    edible    kinds.      This   lavish    praise   by 


so 
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Athenasus  and  the  numerous  authorities  he  quotes 
shows  that  fish  was  a  recognised  article  of  diet, 
and  that  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  the  sc- 
lection  of  the  best  and  most  digestive  species  for  Ihe 
table. 

More  than  forty  kinds  are  enumcrated  as  eaten  by 
the  Greeks,  Among  the  shellfish  were  oysters  fron 
Abydus,  mussels  from  yEnus,  and  cockles  from 
Messene,  which  were  eaten  raw,  but  on  account  ofthc 
amount  of  salt  water  they  absorb,  which  rendercd 
them  indigestible,  Mnesitheus,  the  Athenian,  recom- 
mends  their  being  boiled ;  the  reason  he  statcs  being 
that  when  boiled  they  gel  rid  of  all,  or  at  all  events  (rf 
most,  of  thoir  saltness,  Of  the  sea-fish  eaten  we  find 
mention  of  tunny,  turbot,  mullet,  char,  and  congct 
eels  as  most  in  favour,  while  pike,  eels,  and  gray- 
ling  represent  the  freshwater  fish.  The  great  fond- 
ness  of  the  epicure  for  fish  is  illustrated  by  an  ancc* 
dote  preserved  to  us  by  Athenaeus.  Philoxeus  rf 
Cy  the  ras,  leaming  from  his  doctor  that  he  wu 
going  to  die  of  Indigestion,  from  having  eaten  loo 
much  of  a  most  exquisite  fish — "Be  it  so,"  he 
cxclaimed ;  "  but  before  I  go  allow  me  to  finish  Üic 
remainder." 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  the  history  of  fish-catii^ 
among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  becn  this :  the  poor 
always  used  them  as  the  many  streams  and  countics) 
bays  and  inlcts  of  the  irregulär  coast  fumished  tben 
in  abundance.  The  wealthy  who  rclicd  on  thclr 
hcrds  and  flocks  for  food,  dcspised  fish  tili  in  the 
later  pcriod  of  fastidious  luxury  the  dainticr  kinds, 
or  those  which  could  only  be  obtained  at  trouble  aod 
cost,  became    fashionable    dclicacies.      Those   «^ 
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studied  their  use  from  a  dletetic  point  of  view  are 
sure  to  have  been  a  minority.     It  is  so  in  every  land. 


We  know  very  Httle  of  fish   eating   among  the  The  Romans. 
Romans.    It  is  probable  that  whether  under  kines—  Wehaye 

^  o         scanty  infor- 

triumvirs — emperors,  or  after  the  dismemberment  of  mation  as  to 

use  of  fish  by 

the  nation,  it  was  much  used  by  the  people  of  the  the  mass  of 

the  popula- 

land  as  it  was  plentiful,  but  what  everybody  did  no  tion. 
one  thought  of  recording.     From  the  satires  written 
on  the  follies  of  the  luxurious  age,  we  know  more  of 
occasional  freaks  of  extravagance  than  we  do  from 
history  of  the  regulär  habits  of  the  people. 

No  Roman  banquet  was  complete  without  its  fish 
course,  and  most  lavish  prices  were  pald  for  tur- 
bot  and  mullet  As  with  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
used  oysters  from  Britain  or  from  Lucrini  Lake  with 
pickled  tunny,  similar  to  the  scabeccio  of  modern  Italy 
as  hars  cPceuvres^  while  turbot,  mullet,  sturgeon,  char,  ' 

eels,  lamprey,  and  pike,  dressed  with  a  skill  probably 
little,  if  at  all,  behind  that  of  the  chef  of  the  present 
day,  were  part  of  the  first  course.  The  taste  of  the 
Romans  for  fish  was  so  fine  that  not  only  were  various 
species  of  fish  selected,  but  those  from  certain  waters 
or  fed  in  certain  pools  were  held  to  be  cspecially 
good  This  attention  to  condition  led  to  the  con- 
struction  of  stews  or  fish-ponds  in  which  fish  were 
preserved  and  fed  for  the  table.  In  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  Vedius  Pollio  is  reported  to  have  fed  the 
eels  in  his  pools  with  the  flesh  of  slaves  put  to  death 
for  that  purpose,  but  though  strongly  rebuked  by  the 
emperor  this  act  met  with  no  serious  punishment 

In  the  main  the  use  of  fish  among  the  Romans 
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was  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Greeks,  but  the  gounneti 
of  the  empire  had  invented  many  varied  modes  of 
dressing  them,  and  had  sent  far  and  wide  over  alt 
the  empire  in  search  of  delicacies  for  the  banquet 
Not  content  with  the  rieh  supply  of  the  Mediterraneai) 
and  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Italy,  fish  was  imported 
from  Britain,  froni  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  even  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  AsJj 
Minor  furnished  their  delicacies  to  the  Imperial 
banqucts. 

Of  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  howevcr,  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  fish  was 
used  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 


At  the  present  day  fish  forms  a  very  lai^  elenient 
in  the  diet  of  many  nations  and  tribes.  So  largely  is 
Il'mc!"^'  fish  eaten  in  China  that  the  home  supply  is  not 
sufficient,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  population  find 
crriployment  in  obtaining  it  from  other  countries. 
One  of  the  chief  imports  is  the  bfehe-de-mcr  c» 
trepany,  a  spedes  of  sea-slug,  much  prizcd  as  4 
delicacy  by  the  Chinese  gourmets.  Fiji  and  ihe 
islands  of  Polynesia  fumish  the  largest  quantities,  and 
from  them  also  there  is  a  stcady  supply  of  dri«i 
sharks'  fins,  which  are  regardcd  as  cspecially  nouri^* 
ing  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  gelatinoui 
matter  they  contain.  The  great  salmon  fishcrics  of 
Yezo,  so  well  dcscribed  by  Miss  Bird,  find  a  ttarfy 
market  in  China,  but  for  some  rcason  not  wbolly 
for  home  consumption,  as  several  million  pound» 
of  dried  or  prcscrved  salmon  are  cxportcd  cwy 
year.     Throughout  China  the  milltons  who  fonn  ^ 
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population  dwelling  entirely  on  boats  or  rafts  on  the 
rivers  and  canals,  find  their  chief  sustenance  in  fish  or 
water-fowL  The  tribes  of  Beloochistan  feed  almost 
entirely  upon  fish,  and  fish  boiled  or  dried  is  even 
given  to  the  cattle  during  times  of  scarcity.  The 
Tartar  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  the 
Esquimaux,  Coreans,  Greenlanders,  the  coast  tribes 
of  North  America,  and  the  Indian  races  of  both  North 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Aboriginal 
tribes  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  live  almost 
entirely  upon  fish  diet  In  some  cases  it  is  consumed 
in  a  raw  State,  as  in  Hawaii,  where  a  meal  is  thus 
described  by  M.  Ruschenberger : — "The  earth  floor 
was  covered  with  mats,  and  groups  of  men  squatted 
in  a  circle,  with  gourd  plates  before  them.  They  ate 
of  the  raw  fish,  occasionally  sopping  the  tom  animal 
in  sah  water,  as  a  sauce,  then  sucking  it."  The  diet 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  is  described  by 
Admiral  Moresby  as  consisting  of  "  Roots,  fruits  of 
trees,  vegetables,  &c,  but  chiefly  fish  caught  in  holes 
in  the  bed  of  the  river."  Again,  "  fish  of  all  sorts 
is  everywhere  so  plentiful  along  the  shore  that  they 
may  be  caught  with  the  gredtest  ease  in  uncommon 
abundance." 

That  fish  diet  is  conducive  to  the  health  and  Fish  diet 
stamina  of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  the  hSith!*^^  ^ 
people  expressed  by  a  traveller  who  says,  "  They  (the 
Papuans)  have  a  large  stature  beyond  European,  and 
larger  than  that  of  a  people  of  more  miscellaneous 
diet"  This  latter  Statement  is  quite  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  fish  diet  expressed  by  Dr.  Davey, 
who  directed  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  thus 
sums  up  his  results  :  "  In  no  class  than  that  of  fishers 
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do  we  see  larger  families,  handsomer  women,  and 
more  robust  and  active  men,  or  greater  exemption 
from  illness." 


SELECTIONS  FROM  HISTORIC  NÖTIGES 
OF  THE  FORMER  USE  OF  FISH  IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  foUowing  extracts  are  made  for  the  con- 
venience  of  those  who  do  not  find  them  in  their  own 
public  libraries. 

They  may  suggest  ideas  as  to  the  extent  fish  may 
be  again  used  in  diet  as  well  as  objects  for  sport,  or 
for  being  kept  in  ponds  only  for  omament  Some  of 
them  are  curiously  quaint,  but  they  all  seem  to  show 
that,  whatever  the  period  from  which  the  quotation 
is  made,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  use  of  fish 
than  has  bcen  in  this  igth  Century  up  to  the  timc  of 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition. 

Timeof  I.   TlME  OF   EDWARD   IV. 

Edward  IV. 

From  Joannis  Lelandi^  in  *  Collectanea  de  Rebus,' 
vol.  VI.,  "  Out  of  an  old  Paper  Roll." 

The  great  fcast  at  the  intronization  of  the  Reverendc 
Father  in  God,  George  Nevell,  Archbishop  of  Yoricc 
and  Chancellor  of  Englande  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
rcigne  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  And  first  the 
goodly  Provision  made  for  the  same. 

Amongst  other  things  there  were  the  following 
fishcs  : — 

Pikes  and  Breamcs,  Porpoiscs  and  Seales. 

Hcrc  followcth  the  scrving  of  fish  in  order. 
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First  Caurse. 

First  potage,  Almonde  butter,  Red  Herringe,  Salt  fish,  Luce 
Salt,  Salt  £el,  boiled  Keyling,  boiled  Codling,  boiled  Haddock, 
Thirlepoole  (roast),  Pike  in  Rarbite,  Eels  (baked^Salmon  chynes 
(broiled),  Turbot  (baked),  and  Fritters  (fried). 

Second  Caurse, 

Fresh  Salmon  jowles,  salt  Sturgeon,  Whitings,  Pilchards, 
Eels,  Mackerei,  Piaice  (fried).  Barbelies,  Conger  (roast),  Trout, 
Lamprey  (roast),  Bret,  Turbot,  Roches,  Salmon  (baked),  Lynge  in 
jelly,  Breame  (baked),  Tench  in  jelly,  Crabbes. 

Third  Caurse, 

Jowles  of  fresh  Sturgeon,  great  Eels,  broiled  Conger, 
Chenens,  Breame,  Rüdes,  Lamprones,  small  Perches  (fried), 
Smelts  (roast),  Shrimps,  small  Menewes,  Thirlepoole  (baked), 
and  Lobster. 

2.   Henry  VII.  Timeof 

Henry  VIT. 

In  the  following  record  of  a  celebrated  series  of 
fish  "meals"it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  call 
them  feasts  or  not    The  "  Sabbati "  means  Saturday. 

"  Intronizatio  Wilhelmi  Warham,  Archiepiscopi 
Cantaur,  in  passione  Anno  Henrici  7,  vicesimo  et 
Anno  Dom.  1504,  nono  die  Martii." 

"  The  hye  stewarde  of  this  feast  was  Lord  Edward, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  also  chief  butler, 
making  his  deputy  Sir  Thomas  Burghey,  Knight" 

Die  Sabbati  ad  prandium  Ducis.  Summa  sercu- 
lorum  in  die  Sabbati  ^eq.  Cum  servit  Archiepiscopi 
et  Ducis. 

Primus  Cursus, 

Lyng  in  oil,  Conger  in  oil,  Pike  in  satin  sauce,  Conger  (roast), 

Salmon  in  oil  (roast),  Carp  in  sharp  sauce,  Eels  (roast),  Custarde 

(planted). 

Secundus  Cursus, 

Frumentie  royall  Mamonie  to  potage,  Sturgeon  in  oil  with 
Welkes,  Soles,  Breame  (sharp  sauce),  Tenches  (floryshed),  Lam- 
pomes  (roast),  Roches  (fried),  Quynce  (baked),  Tart  Melior  Leche 
Florentine,  Fritter  ammeL 

G 
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Die  Sabbati  ad  coenam. 

First  Cursus. 

Lyng,Pike,  Salmon  in  sony,  Breames  (baked),  Conger  (roast) 
in  oily  Eels  and  Lamperones  (roast),  Leche  comfort  7,  Creame 
of  Almondes,  Sturgeon  and  Welkes,  Salmon  (broiled),  Tench  in 
jelly,  Perch  in  sorry,  Dulcet  amber,  Tart  of  Proynes,*  Leche 
Tramor. 

On  the  following  day,  Passion  Sunday,  the  Qth  of 

• 

March,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1505,  in  the  2nd  yeare  of 
the  reigne  of  King  Henry  the  jth,  The  first  course 
at  my  Lord's  table  in  the  great  hall  was  as  foUows : — 

Primus  Cursus. 

Frumentie  royal  and  mainmonie  to  potage,  Lyng  in  ofl, 
Conger  p.  in  oil,  Lampreys  with  galantine,  Pike  in  latmer  saace, 
Conger  (roast),  Halibut  (roast),  Salmon  in  oil  (roast),  Carp  (sharp 
sauce),  Eels  (roast),  Salmon  (baked),  Custarde  (planted),  Ledie 
Florentine,  Frittered  Dolphin. 

Secundus  Cursus. 

Jolie  Ipoccas  and  prune  dreudge  to  potage,  Sturgeon  in  oil 
with  Welkes,  Turbot,  Soles,  Breame  in  sharp  sauce,  Carp  in 
armine,  Tcnches  fiorished,  Crcvesses,  Lamprons  (roast),  Roches 
(fried),  Lampreys  (baked),  Tart  Melior,  Leche  Florentine,  Fritter 
ammell,  Fritter  pome.t 

Afterwards  the  Duke  is  served  in  his  Chamber  with 
a  separate  meal : — 

Frumentie  and  Hamonie  for  potage,  Lyng  in  oil,  Conger  in 
oil,  Lampreys  with  galantinc,  Pike  in  latmer  sauce,  Xurbott 
Salmon  in  oil,  Carp  in  sharp  sauce,  Eels  (roast),  Breame  in  paste, 
Custard  (planted),  Leche  Comfort,  Fritter  Dolphin. 

At  the  Archbishop's  board  end.  First  course  Iflcc 
to  the  Duke's,  cxccpt  two  dishes  less  in  the  whok 
course,  that  is  to  say,  Salmon  in  oil  and  Eels  roasted 

At  which  board  the  Archbishop  did  sit. 

•  ?  Fiavms.  t  ?  Appiti. 
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At  the  Lord  Stewarde's  board : — 

Second  Course, 

Jolie  Ipocras  tart  to  potage,  Sturgeon  in  oil  with  Welkes, 
Conger,  Breame  in  sharp  sauce,  Carp  in  grenine,  Tench  (üory-' 
shed),  Crevesses,  Lampreys  (roast),  Salmon  in  Alowes,  Soles 
(fried),  Lamprey  paste,  Tart  Melior,  Leche  Florentine,  Fritter 
ammelly  Quinces  and  orange  paste. 

At  the  Archbishop's  board  end  same  as  the  Lord 
Steward  except  two  dishes,  Crevesses  d.d.  Lampreys, 
For  the  hall  at  the  Brethems  Board, 

First  Cursus, 

Rice  molens  potage,  Ling  in  oil,  Conger  in  oil,  Lamprey  with 
galantine,  Salmon,  Pike  in  latmer,  Custarde  royal,  Leche 
Damaske,  Fritter  Delphin. 

Second  Cursus, 

Joly  Amber,  Sturgeon  in  oil,  Torbut  in  oil,  Soles,  Breame  de 
river,  Carp  (sharp  sauce),  Tench  (floryshed),  Eels  and  Lampreys 
(roast),  Tart  Lombarde,  Quince  paste,  Leche  Cyprus,  Fritter. 

Messes  to  be  served  for  another  suite  for  the  Great 
Hall  and  Chambers : — 

First  Course. 

Rice  moiens  potage,  Lyng,  Lamprey  or  Eel,  Pike  in  herbiage, 
Cod  or  Haddock,  Breame  paste,  Leche  Damaske,  Frittered 
Dolphin. 

Second  Course, 

Joly  Amber  potage,  Sturgeon  in  oil,  Carp  or  Breame  in  sharp 
sauce,  Salmon  in  oil,  Eels  (roast),  Orange  paste,  Tart  Lombardi, 
Leche  Cyprus,  Frittered  Columbine. 

For  the  little  Hall:— 

Eek  in  sorry  pot,  Lyng,  Salmon  or  Eel,  Sturgeon,  Turbot  or 
Brct,  Whiting,  Bream  or  Eel  paste,  Leche  Cyprus,  Quince 
paste,  Frittered  pome. 

O  2 
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For  the  Vailes  : — 

Eels  in  sorry  pot,  Lyng,  Haddock,  Whiting,  Piaice,  Ed  paste, 
Leche  Cyprus. 

For  the  Hall  at  second  dinncr  of  servitors  : — 

Lyng  in  oil,  Conger  in  oil,  Pike  (latmer  sauce),  Lampreys  with 
galantine,  Conger,  Halibut,  Salmon  in  oil,  Custarde  (planted ), 
Leche  comfort,*  Fiittered  Dolphin. 

For  my  Lord  Archbishop,  Lord  Steward  and  other 
Lords  sitting  at  a  board  at  night : — 

Joly  Ipoccas,  Leches  (üoryshed),  Lamprey  paste,  Quince  and 
orange  paste,  Tart  Melior,  Leche  Florentiner  Marmalade, 
Succade,  Comfettes,  Wafers,  with  Ipoccas. 

On  the  following  Monday. 
For  my  Lord  : — 

First  Course, 

Rice  molens  potage,  Lyng  in  oil,  Conger  in  oil,  Eels,  Pike  in 
oil,  Haddock  or  Piaice,  Salmon,  Breame  paste,  Leche  Damaske, 
Fritter  pome. 

Seconä  Course. 

Homonie  potage,  Sturgeon  and  Welkes,  Breame  in  oUt 
Tenches  in  grisell,  Roaches  (fried),  Carp  (broiled),  Chynes  of 
Salmon  (broiled),  Eels  and  Lamprey  (roast),  Qtunce  paste, 
March  pear,  Leche  Florentine,  Fritter  orange. 

For  the  Knights*  and  Dukes'  Council : — 

First  Course, 

Rice  potage,  Lyng,  Conger,  Eels,  Pike  in  sharp  sauce, 
Haddock,  Piaice,  Salmon,  Breame  paste. 

Second  Course, 

Homine  potage,  Sturgeon,  Breame  in  oil,  Tench  in  griscUi 
Carp  (broiled),  Chynes  of  Salmon  (broiled),  Eels  and  Lampreys 
(roast)  Quince  paste,  Leche  Florentine,  Fhttcred  orange. 

•  ?  Comfit. 
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For  the  principal  mess  in  the  Hall : — 

First  Course, 

Eels  in  sony  pot|  Lyng,  Salmon^  £el,  Pike  in  sharp  sauce, 

Haddock. 

Second  Course. 

Piaice,  Salmon,  Breame  paste,  Leche  Florentine,  Fritter 
orange. 

The  common  fare  of  both  the  Halls  : — 

Eels  in  sony  pot,  Lyng,  Salmon,  Eels,  Pike  (sharp  sauce), 
Haddock  or  Piaice,  Piaice,  Quinces  and  tart  paste,  Leche 
Florentine. 

3.  DaTE— 1512  to  1525.  A.D.  151210 

1525. 

From  the  '  Antiquarian  Repertory.' — ^Vol.  IV. 

In  treating  of  accounts  of  the  great  Earl  Percy  s 
household,  we  find  the  foUowing  items  of  fish  in  the 
yearly  providings. 

Item  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Richard  Gowge  and 
Thomas  Percy  for  to  make  provision  for  cxl.  stokfish 
for  the  expensys  of  my  house  for  an  hole  yere  after, 
\]d.  obol  {2\^d.)  the  pece  by  estimacion.  All  the  said 
fisch  to  be  brought  at  Candlemas  next  cummynge  to 
serve  my  house  from  Shroftide  to  Ester  next,  after 
and  to  be  occupied  from  the  said  Shroftich  to  Ester, 
viz.  all  the  Lent  season,  some  xxxlij j.  üj^?.,  which  is  to 
be  paid  all  to  geder  (altogether)  to  the  said  Richard 
Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy  at  the  said  Candlemas, 
because  of  the  occupying  of  theym  in  the  said  Lent 
foUowing.  And  so  the  hole  somme  for  füll  con- 
tentacion  of  the  said  stokfish  for  one  hole  yere  is 
xxxiijj.  iiüd,  (33^.  3^.) 

To  the  same  parties  for  white  herrings  follows,  on 
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the    same   account    for  the  "hole  yeare,"  viUL    xs, 

{£4  lOS,) 

For  Salt  Fishe  do.  do.  (;f  18  14s,) 

For  Rede  Herringe,  do.  do.  (63J.  4//.) 

For  Sprootis  (sprats  ?),  do.  do.  (lOs.) 

For  Salmon  Salt  somme  c  s.  do.  da  {£$>) 

For  Salt  Sturgeon  lor.  the  ferekyne,  ditto  ditto.  (30^.) 

Wkai  is  allowedfar  breakfasL 

This  is  the  ordre  of  suche  braikfast  as  shal  be 
allowed  in  my  Lord's  house,  every  Lent  begynnyng  at 
Shrovetide,  and  ending  at  Easter.  What  they  shall 
have  at  breakfast  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday — except  my  Lord's  children,  which  shall 
have  breakfaist  every  day  in  the  week  in  Lent 

For  my  Lord  and  Lady.  First  a  loaf  of  bread  in 
trenchors,  ii  manchets,  a  quart  of  beire,  a  quart  of 
wine,  ii  pieces  of  salt  fish,  vi  baconned  herrings,  iv 
white  herring  or  a  dish  of  sproits,  l 

Breakfast  for  my  Lord  Peircy  and  Master  Thomas. 
First  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchors  (same  as  preccding, 
only  half  the  quantity). 

For  the  nursery  for  Lady  Margaret  and  Master 
Tugeram  Peircy — 

A  manchet,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  dish  of  butter,  a 
picce  of  salt  fish,  a  dish  of  sproits  or  four  white 
herrings. 

For  my  Lady 's  gentlcwoman — a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
pottell  (bottle  ?)  of  beer,  a  piece  of  salt  fish,  or  thrcc 
white  herrings. 

For  my  Lord*s  Breder  and  head  officers  of  housc- 
hold — two  loafs  of  breed,  a  manchet,  a  gallon  of 
beer,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish  and  four  white  herrings,  L 
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Then  foUow  directions  in  similar  style,  for  gentle- 
man  ushers  and  marshalls  of  halL 

For  gentlcmen  of  household,  viz.  korvers,  cup- 
bearers,  &c 

For  ii  meas  (mess  ?)  of  gentlemen  o*  th'  chapel  and 
a  meas  of  children. 

For  my  Lord's  Clerks — ^viz,  Clerks  of  the  kitcheni  &c 

For  goemen — officers  of  household,  &c. 

Here  foUows  flesh  days.  Then  comes  breakfast 
of  fish  to  be  allowed  within  my  Lord's  house  on 
Saturdays  throughout  the  year  "  OUTE  OF  Lent." 

My  Lord  and  my  Lady, — a  loaf  of  bread  in 
trenchors,  two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of 
wine,  a  dish  of  butter,  a  piece  of  salt  fish  or  a  dish  of 
buttered  eggs. 

And  so  on  all  the  household  salt  fish  or  buttered 

eggs. 

[Another  extract,  date  1610,  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  book.] 

4.  Date — 1259  to  1400. 

Rogers'  *  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England.' — Vol.  I. 

The  foUowing  is  a  curious  old  memorandum  of  the 
I4th  Century : — 

"  Be  it  rememberyd  that  y  Elys  holcote  wardeyne  Prices  a.d. 
of  Merton  College  in  Oxforde  owe  to  Will  Thommys  °  ' 
Cytesyn  and  Stokke  fpschmonger  of  londone  for 
dyveKse  ffysche  bowght  of  the  same  Will  xiii  li.  vis. 
iiiid.  (payabylc)  to  be  payd  at  Wytsontyde  next 
comynge  aftyr  the  date  of  the  bylle.  In  wytneise 
whereof  y  have  sett  my  seal  to  the  present  bylle 
yevyn  at   londone  on   the  feest  of  Seynt  valentyn 
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the  yere  of  the  Reyne  of  Kynge  Herry  the  vj*"  aftyr 
ihc  Conquest  xxv*^" 

This  acknowledgtnent  also  contains  eodorsement 
of  rcceipts  on  account  writtcn  by  the  creditor  or  bis 
agent.     The  original  is  in  Holcot's  writing. 

Stock-fishmonger  was  a  regulär  branch  of  trade  in 
medieval  times.  Salt  herrings,  red  and  white,  salmon, 
eels,  sturgeon,  lampreys,  haddock,  lyng,  monico: 
(which  are  said  to  be  cod),  mulvells,  melyng,  hake, 
haburdcn,  cropling,  dogdrave,  and  harJ,  stock  and 
Salt  fish,  were  all  cured.     Fish  was  then  expcnsive 

In  those  days  whale  and  porpoise  were  favourite 
dishes,  as  well  as  conger  eels.  Ptscaries  were  very 
valuable  property,  farmed  by  owners  or  Ict  at  high 
rents.  The  eel  fishery  of  Wythomesemere  is  made 
the  objcct  of  an  annual  account  and  audit  on  the  part 
of  the  Countess  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  as  was  also  the 
salmon  fishery  of  Westshene,  the  property  of  the 
King  (Edward  IL).  The  piscary  of  Dibden  was 
rented  by  fishermcn  under  the  Provost  and  Corpora- 
tion of  God's  House  in  Southampton  ;  and  the  fishing 
in  Cherwell  at  Oxford  was  let  by  the  warden  and 
fellows  of  Merton,  whcnever  thts  Corporation  di J  not 
consume  its  produce  in  thcir  own  commons, 

Herrings  were  usually  bought  by  the  thousand 
(l,200).  occasionally  by  the  last  (contaJning  ten  such 
thousand).  They  were  purchased  sometiines  in  very 
large  quantitics,  as,  for  instance,  in  Winchester  in  13S9 
on  behalf  of  the  Bishops  ;  at  Rochester,  for  the  parpcue 
of  victualling  the  castlc  against  the  siege,  I26j;  at 
Sandwich,  and  espccially  at  Acle,  wherc  Roger  Bigod 
appears  to  have  had  a  Castle.  Large  quantitics  were 
bought  at  WolrichstoD  ^ainst  harvcst  time;  tbe 
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proprietors  of  that  manor  dealing  out  a  certain 
number  of  herrings  to  their  servants  at  that  time. 
In  Norfolk  and  SufTolk,  the  centre  of  the  herring 
trade,  prices  were  comparatively  moderate ;  going 
Inland,  carriage  added  considerably  to  the  price  of 
the  fish. 

Ospring,  in  Kent  There  are  sixteen  entries,  prices 
uniform,  between  the  years  of  1277  and  1295.  Herrings 
then  were  8j.  4//.  the  thousand  in  that  place,  and 
lowest  in  price  at  Waleton  on  the  Eastern  coast 
Prices  were  high  in  1311-1320,  and  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  this  enquiry  seven  herrings  were  sold 
for  one  penny,  and  at  about  fourteen  a  penny,  on  the 
average  of  the  previous  ninety  years. 

Before  and  after  the  plague  herrings  were  sold  by 
the  cade  (500  or  600  of  fish)  at  the  rate  of  3J.  i\d. 
All  these  entries  are  at  the  close  of  the  I4th  Century. 

Prices*  varied.      In  13 18  it  was  as  low  as  ^d.  aSalmon. 

pound  at  Oxford ;  as  high  at  Gloucester  in  1327  as 

6s.  sd. 

At  Westshene  (Richmond) 

£   j.    ä. 
Salmon  sold  in  1 3 1 3  were  worth  513     o 

Do.  „  13 IS  „  3  IG    o 

Do.  „  1316  „  210 

Do.  „  13 17  „  990 

Do.  „  1319  „  810 

Do.  „  1320  „  6  14    o 

Do.  „  1321  „  o  13    6 

This  was  Crown  property,  and  besidqs  the  profit 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  fish  caught,  the  manor 

^  In  1846,  and  later,  salmon  was  purchascd  at  6^/.  a  Ib.  in  the 
south-west  of  Ireland. 
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received  certain  payments  from  fishermen  liccnsed 
to  angle  or  net  parts  of  the  piscary.  On  an  average 
these  licences  amount  to  loj.  l\d.  annually.  Thamcs 
salmon  sold  at  very  high  prices ;  their  value,  whcn 
expressed  in  present  money,  being  on  an  average 
£2  15J,  \od.  No  salmon  are  now  taken  in  the  Tharaes, 
sewage  having  destroyed  them. 

Christchurch  fish  was  about  the  same  value. 

But  none  equal  the  value  of  Severn  fresh  fish, 
sold  at  Gloucester  at  6j,  ^d.  each,  This  is  cnoraious 
despite  the  traditi'ona!  price  of  Severn  fish. 

Eltham — they  were  sold  for  is.  6d. 

In  this  record  salt  fish  is  cxprcssly  named ;  thiu 
fourteen  are  named  as  bcing  purchascd  at  Gloucester 
at  2s.  gid. ;  six  at  Conway  in  1 392  at  zs.  6J. ;  thrcc  at 
Hardlaugh — that  is  Harlech— at  ii;/.  each.  In  13163 
sturgeon  was  caught  at  Mortlakc  which  the  bailitf  of 
Westshene  purchascd  for  £1  for  the  King's  usc.  By 
a  Statute  uf  the  same  reign  (16  Ed.  II.  cap.  l)  all 
sturgeon,  whercvcr  caught,  are  declared  vested  in  the 
Crown  by  virtue  of  its  dignity  or  prerogativc,  and 
are  to  be  delivered  wil/iout  purchase. 

Lampreys  were  considered  the  choicest  of  fish 
They  were  expensive  luxuries  in  the  year  1284, 
selling  in  Cläre  at  Js.  a  dozen,  and  in  Bridgnorth,  in 
1392,  6s.  8d.  was  the  price  for  a  single  dish. 

The  dearest  ecls  were  thosc  caught  at  Wythomcse- 
mere  in  Yorkshire,  which  sold  at  35.  Sä.  the  stick  of 
twcnty-one.  All  these  entries  are  bcfore  ihc  pUguc 
After  those  are  two  entries  of  salt  ccis,  in  1392  at  6<£, 
in  1398  at  2s.,  the  stick.  Congcr  eels  were  bought  *l 
Winchester  in  1259,  at  Branndon  in  1327.  Thclattcr 
gives  an  entry  of  porpoisc  purchascd  at  8d.     If  the« 
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were  bought,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  War- 
wickshire»  both  porpoise  and  conger  must  have  been 
salted. 

The  earliest  date  at  which  pike  (Lupi  aqudtici)  are  Pike, 
quoted  is  1277,  Lambwaith  (probably  the  present 
Lambeth).  Two  years  after  they  are  found  three  suc- 
cessive  years  at  the  same  place,  and  called  "  pikereil." 
They  were  also  taken  at  Cherwell,  Gosford,  and  at 
Oxford.  With  one  exception  (Cambridge,  1 342)  all 
other  pike  were  taken  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Gherwell,  and  probably  in  medieval  times  these  pike 
had  as  great  a  reputation  as  they  bear  now. 

There  are  few  entries  of  oystcrs.     But  the  rate  of  Oysters. 
those  taken  at  Thomey  in  Sussex  is  uniform  half- 
penny  the  hundred.    And  at  Sharpness  in  Kent  jd. 
the  bushel.     Musseis  are  also  quoted  from  this  place 
at  Sd.  the  bushel. 

5.  Date — 1401  to  1582. 

A    HiSTORY    OF    AC.RICULTUKE    AND    PrICES    IN 

Englan  ly'— Rogers. 
Gives  average  prices  of  fish  for  the  last  fifty  years  Prices  a.d. 

r  ^\^      e         ^  1.  ^  >40I  to  1582. 

of  the  fourteench  Century : — 

Herring  (red),  cade  .  o  6 
Do.  (white),  barrel  .  o  1 1 
Sprats,  cade  .  •  .  o  i 
Salmon,  barrel       ..17 

Ling,  c 54 

Cod,  c 24 

Stock  fish,  c.  ...  I  7 
Salt  fish,  warp  ...01 


ä. 

41 
6 

6i 

3i 

3 

9 

4i 
8i 


O    IG 


O 
O 
2 

9 

2 

I 
O 


12 
2 

3 

7 

2 


ä. 
li 

9 
8 

8 

9 
4 
9i 


1-58 
1-98 
1-75 
2-04 

1-76 
1-23 

1-38 
1-24 


The  first  column  is  the  average  betwcen  the  years 
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1401-1540,  the  second  that  of  1541  and  1582,  the 
third  is  the  ratio  of  the  rise  in  the  later  period 
approximately  calculating  to  two  places  of  decimab, 
the  first  column  being  taken  as  a  unity. 

There  is  also  another  entry. 

Before  the  Reformation  religious  houses  consumed 
a  vast  amount  of  fish,  and  a  fish  diet,  partly  ecclesias- 
tical  rule,  partly  from  necessity,  occupied  a  largc 
portion  of  the  year.  After  the  Reformation  the 
Anglican  Church  continued  to  prescribe  a  fish  diet  on 
fast  days  and  in  Lent,  partly  to  sustain  a  national 
industry,  partly  as  a  relic  of  ancient  rule.  Most  of 
the  prices  here  collected  are  of  salt  fish  for  keeping, 
for  winter  and  Lenten  diet  Monks  are  said  to  have 
imported  the  grayling  of  the  Shropshire  and  Here» 
fordshire  streams. 

All  fish  was  dear  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifleenth 
Century,  lowest  during  the  forty  years  1481-1520 
inclusive. 

White  herring  were  purchased  at  Cambridge  only, 
the  red  at  Oxford  also. 

Fresh  salmon,  Canterbury,  1404,  sold  at  the  enor- 
mous  price  of  Js,  each  ;  at  Bicester  and  Cambridge  in 
1439  from  lod,  to  is.  lod.  At  Oxford  in  1450  pricc 
from  IS.  4d,  to  is,  lod. 


j. 

d. 

At  Netley  Abbey 

1455  at  I 

4 

„   Cambridge 

1461  „  I 

3 

»           » 

1463  »  I 

2 

„   Oxford 

147 I  »  0 

5 

„   Wymondham 

1492  „  I 

2 

„    Cambridge 

149s  »  0 

8i 

„   Thornbury 

1507  „  3 

0 
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At  Durham  in  1530  there  were  purchascs  of  fresh 
salmon  at  low  prices,  while  in  1529  the  King  bought 
five  fresh  salmon  at  \s.  each. 

Salmon  was  far  more  commonly  sold  salt  and  by 
the  barrel,  also  by  the  pipe.  The  Sevem  salmon  is 
best  quality,  and  always  takes  the  highest  price. 

No  salt  salmon  sold  between  1421-1440,  but  nine 
fresh  were  bought  at  \s.  each  in  1437. 

Eels  were  purchased  salt  by  the  barrel,  and  its  sub-  Eels. 
division,  the  stick ;  price  generally  high.     Eels  were 
frequently  bought  during  the  fifteenth  Century,  but 
ceased  to  be  purchased  in  the  sixteenth  Century. 

Bought  in  1404  at  3^.,  in  1406  at  \s.  \\d,,  in  1451  SaltConger. 
at  6d.  each,  in  1456  at  u.,  in  1527  at  u.  7^.;  in  1534 
at  4r.  8^.,  and  in  1537  at  5^. 

It  is  asserted  pike  was  brought  to  England  in  1537 
(t'i^  Albin).«  and  carp  imported  in  15 14  by  Leonard 
Maschal.  However,  the  entries  quoted  show  pike 
and  pickereil  to  have  been  in  this  country  in  the 
fourteenth  Century. 

JL    j.    d. 
In  1404  cost  500  the  hundred.  Pike. 

„   1472    „020  each. 

»   1530    „036,, 

„   1531     „040     „. 

Dentrice  vary  from  dß.  to  3J.  4^.  each,  though  in  Dentrice. 
1435  half  a  hundred  were  bought  at  10^.  the  hundred. 
Dentriculi  were  cheaper ;  sixty  cost  4r.  6d,  in  1452.      Pentriculi. 

s,     d, 

Trout  in  1429  cost  2     2j  each.  Tmut 

yy         1530    „    o     I        „      Durham. 
1533     I,    o    7i     „     Lewes. 
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Flounders. 


In  1451  COSt  O     O 
»    1530     .,      O      2 

..   IS33     ,.     I   "9 


[J  each. 


ere  givcn  in   Dorham  ( 
237- 


Denison, 

1492,  on  best 
>n  for  t^sh. 


wcre  IS,  4^.  to  <,\d.  each. 

In  1535  2s.  the  hundred. 
Do.  do. 

was  much  bought ;  the  Duke  of  Bucks  gave  7* 
for  a  quarter  of  one  in  1444 ;  while  Sion  Abbey  paid 
\os.  for  the  same  delicacy  in  1502.  In  1530-3  at 
Durham  their  price  varied  from  ISj.  to  6c  8f/.,in  1531 
frora  4i.  to  13J.,  in  1532  gj.,  in  1533  one  whole 
porpoise  COSt  u.  9,d, 

There  follows  a  regulär  table  of  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  fish  from  the  year  1401-1582. 

6.  Denison  (Alfred).  1492. 

Tlie  ear liest  Trmties  on  Ängling. 
(l'rivately  printed  1872 — translated  from  Flcmish.) 

Best  Season  for  Fish, 
SalmON. — April  and  May,  and  a  little  while 
after  it  is  at  its  very  best,  and  remains  so  tili  the  dxy 
of  St.  James.  Then  It  must  be  left  until  St  Andrew's 
day,  and  is  best  between  Sl  Michael'a  Mass  and  SL 
Martin 's. 

Pike— Carp.— Pike  is  best  in  July.     Only  the 
pike  is  good  at  all  timcs,  only  cxcept  when  he  sees 
t  ryc  he  spawns.     Item  :   the  forc  part  13  best,  as  it 
irith  othcr  fishes. 
rBNCH— Flik.— Always  best  in  June. 
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Perch. — Good  except  in  April  and  May. 

Breame — Mackerel. — Good  in  February  and 
March. 

MULLET. — Is  good  in  March  and  April. 

KULLINCK. — Is  best  at  Candlemas  day,  and 
continues  good  in  April. 

RUDD. — Good  in  February  and  March,  falls  off  in 
May. 

GUDGEONS. — Good  February,  March,  April,  until 
May — only  the  young  gudgeon  is  always  good  with 
parsley. 

Bleak. — Best  in  autumn. 

Sticklebats.  —  Are  good  in  March  and  the 
beginning  of  May  ;  when  they  are  füll  they  shall  be 
stirred  with  eggs. 

Eel. — Eel  is  good  in  May,  tili  the  day  of  the 
Assumption  of  our  Lady. 

Lamphrey. — Is  never  better  than  in  May.  And 
Lamphern,  its  brother,  is  good  from  the  13  Mass 
to  the  day  of  our  Lady'^s  Annunciation. 

Crayfish. — Best  March  and  April,  particularly 
when  the  moon  increases  they  are  best. 

Here  ends  this  littie  book,  that  is  very  profitable. 

And  this  book  was  caused  to  be  printed  by 
Matthias  Van  der  Gose. 

7.  *Holinshed  Chronicles.'    1586.    Hooker.    Hookcr,  1586. 

Vols,  /.,  //.     T/iird  book,  c/tap,  3. 

"  Of  Fish  value  taken  an  our  CoastsP 

There  is  no  house,  even  of  the  meanest  houses, 
which  hath  not  one  or  more  ponds,  reservations  of 
water.  stored  with  some  of  them  (fish]^  tcpch,  carp^ 
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brcame.  roch,  dace,  ecls,  or  such  likc,  as  will  live 
and  brced  together.  It  is  not  possible  to  teil  the 
names  of  all  the  fishes  to  be  found  in  our  rivers,  Yet, 
lest  I  secm  incurious  to  the  reader,  in  not  delivering  so 
many  of  them  as  have  been  brought  to  my  know- 
Icdge,  I  will  not  let  to  set  them  down  as  they  do 
come  to  mind, 

SAlmon.  First,  salmon,  which  is  not  to  be  taken  frora  ihe 

middst  of  September  to  the  middst  of  November,  are 
very  plentifuil  in  our  greatest  rivers,  as  their  young 
Store  are  not  to  be  touched  from  mid-April  to  Mid- 
summer.     We  have 

Tront,  barbell,  graue,  powt,  clieitin,  pike,  gudgam, 
smell,  perch,  mettan,  skrimps,  cretiises,  lampreies,  and 
such  like,  whose  preservation  is  providcd  for  by  divers 
laws  ;  not  only  in  rivers  but  in  lakes  and  ponds  which 
othenvise  would  be  small  value  to  their  owners. 

Frieodshipof      The  pike  is  friend  unto  the   tench.      The  fish- 

pikc  lo  tench. 

monger  openeth  the  side  of  the  pike  and  layeth  bare 

the  fat  unto  the  buyer,  for  the  bctter  utterance  of  bis 

wäre,  and  cannot  make  him  away  at  the  present ;  he 

laicth  the  samc  again  in  the  proper  place,  and  sewing 

up  the  wound,  he  restoreth  him  to  the  pond  whcre 

tcnches  are ;  who  never  ceasc  to  lick  and  suck  bis 

grceved  places  tili  they  have  rcstored  him  to  health 

and  madc  him  ready  to  come  again  to  the  stall  when 

his  turn  conic  about, 

I  might  here  make  report  how  pike,  carp,  and  somc 

other  of  our  river  fishes  are  sold  by  inches  of  dean 

fish,  from  the  gills  to  ihc  crotch  of  the  tail,  but  it  is 

needless  ;  also  how  the  pike  as  he  ageth  rcccivcth 

divers  names  ;  as  from  a  frie  to  a  giltlad,  pod,  tatke, 

pickerell.  pike,  and  last  of  all  hice.    Also  Ihat  saliuoa  b 
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first  a  graveUin^  then  salman  peale^  then  pug^  finally 
salfnon. 

1  might  finally  teil  you  how  in  fennie  rivers  sides,  Eels. 
if  you  cut  a  turf  and  place  it  grass  downward  on  the 
earth,  so  that  the  water  may  touch  it  as  it  goes  past, 
you  shall  have  a  brood  of  eels.  It  would  seem  a 
wonder,  and  yet  it  is  believed  by  some,  that  if  you 
lay  a  horsehair  in  a  pail  of  the  like  water,  it  will 
shortly  stir  and  become  a  living  creature. 

Sea  FisL 

All  have  particular  season,  few  fish  being  in  season  Soles. 
all  the  year  round. 
December  and  January  is  the  season  for  herring  and  Seasons  of 

Fishcs. 

red  fish,  röchet  SLud  gurnard.  February  and  March  for 
plaüey  trouty  turboty  mtisselsy  etc.  In  April  and  May^ 
mackerei  ^vid  cockles.  In  yufte  and  July^conger,  In 
August  and  September ,  haddock  and  herring  doth  most 
abound. 

Of  fishes,  therefore,  I  find  five  sorts,  the  flat,  the  Five  sorts 
round,  the  long,  the  legged  and  shelled ;  so  the  flat 
are  divided  into  the  smooth,  scaled  and  tailed.     Of 
the  first  are  the  plaice,  the  but,  the  turbot,  vict  floke  First. 
or  sea  flounder,  dory,  dab,  etc.     Of  the  second,  the  Second 
soles.     Of  the  third  our  chaits,  maidens,  kingsons,  Third. 
flath  and  thombark ;  whereof  the  greater  be  for  the 
most  part  either  dried  and  carried  into  other  countries, 
or  sodden,  sold  and  eaten  at  home ;  while  the  lesser 
be  fried  or  buttered  soon  after  they  be  taken  as  a 
Provision,  not  to  be  kept  long  for  fear  of  putrifaction. 

Under  the  round  kinds  are  comprehended  lumps ;  Fourth. 
an  ugly  fish  to  sight  but  very  delicate  eating.  The  ^^"^"^ 
whiting,  the  röchet,  sea  breamey  pirle  (?),  IiakCy  sea-trout. 
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gurnard,  haddock,  cod,  Iterring,  pilchard,  sprat,  and 
such  like.  Under  this  kmd  also  are  the  great  fish 
containcd,  the  seal,  dolpkht,  porpoUe.  the  tkirUpole, 
whale,  and  whatsoever  bc  round  of  body,  be  it 
great  or  small. 

Of  the  long  sort  are  congors,  eels,  garefish,  and 
such  other  of  that  form. 

Finally  of  t/te  legged  kind  we  have  not  many; 
ncithcr  have  I  more  of  the  sort  than  the  Polypus^  calied 
ihe  Euglisk  lobster,  crayfish  or  crmis,  and  the  crab. 

As  for  the  Uttle  crayfish,  they  are  not  takcn  in  the 
sea,  but  in  our  fresh  rivers, 

Carolans  Stephanus  doubted  whether  lobstcr  bc 
fish  or  not ,  and  in  the  end  concluded  them  to  grow 
of  the  purgation  of  the  water  as  doth  the  frc^ ;  and 
those  also  not  to  be  ealen,  for  that  they  be  sträng  and 
very  hard  of  digestion. 

We  have  plcnty  of  oysters,  whose  value  in  old 
time  for  thcir  swectness  was  not  unknown  in  Rome 
(although  Mutianus,  as  Pliny  notcth,  üb.  32,  chap.  6, 
prefer  the  czicena  bcforc  thcm) ;  we  have  mussels  and 
cockles.  We  have  likcwise  no  small  störe  of  grcal 
winkles,  scalops  and  periwinklcs,  and  each  of  thcm 
far  into  the  land  from  the  sea  coast  in  thcHr  sevend 
seasons. 

And  albeit  all  our  oysters  are  generally  forbonie  Ibr 
the  fuure  hot  months,  May,  June,  July,  August, 
which  are  void  of  the  Ictter  R,  yet  in  some  places  Üicy 
be  continually  eaten,  wherc  they  bc  kept  in  pits. 
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8.   *  Buttes  '  (Henry).—  I  599.  Henry  Buttes. 

IS99- 

«  Dyets,  Dryr     FüL 

Choice,  whenever  you  can  get   it,  great  or  little.  Carp. 
Nourisheth  best,  tasteth   most  excellently  and   ex- 
quisitely ;  in  all  men's  judgment  a  fish  of  chief  note. 
Only  it  soon  tainteth,  therefore  dress  it  presently. 

Lay  it  scaled  and  gutted  five  hours  in  salt,  then  fry 
it  in  oil  and  besprinkle  it  with  vinegar  in  which  spiee 
and  saiTron  have  boiled.  Temperately  hot  and  moist, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  For  any  season  or 
Constitution. 

Thick ;  caught  in  May,  in  a  swift  running  river,  Trout 
füll  of  deep  downfalls  and  rocks,  and  not  out  of 
Standing  pools.  Nourisheth  well ;  soon  digested ; 
yields  a  cool  juice  for  an  over-hot  liver  and  blood ; 
therefore  good  in  hot  agues.  It  soon  putrifieth. 
Scarce  fit  for  old  men  and  weak  stomach.  Seeth  it  in 
just  so  much  vinegar  as  water  ;  eat  it  with  sour  sauce 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Seasonable  in  hot  weather  for 
all  but  decrepid  ;  every  temperature  but  phlegmatic. 
Our  vulgär  proverb  hath  it,  "As  sound  as  a  trout" 

River  sturgeon  is  fatter  and  therefore  more  grateful  Sturgeon. 
to  the  palate  than  sea  sturgeon.  Seasonable  in 
summer,  the  belly  the  best  A  friendly  dish  on  the 
table,  very  dainty  and  of  chief  account.  Nourisheth 
well ;  inciteth  Venus ;  cooleth  the  blood  moderately. 
Naught  for  the  sick  or  in  recovery,  for  it  is  some- 
what  fat ;  makes  thick  and  clammy  juice,  slowly 
digested.  Seeth  it  in  water  and  vinegar  with  a  little 
dnnamon  or  fennel  in  it  Seasonable  in  hot  weather 
for  all  but  those  plagued  with  distlllations  and 
diseased  joints. 

U  2 
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River,  In  March  or  April  for  then  it  is  notabiy 
good  and  the  backbone  marrow  tenderest  It  hath  a 
most  excellent  finc  relish,  nourisheth  passing  well; 
increaseth  seed.  A  lordly  dish.  Somewhat  slow  of 
digestion,  specially  not  boiled  enough ;  naught  for 
the  gout,  or  feeble  sinews.  Choake  it  with  white 
wine,  stop  the  mouth  with  a  nutmeg,  and  the  other 
holes  with  cloves  ;  then  fry  U  with  nuts,  bread,  oil, 
spices  and  white  wine.  For  any  season,  age,  Constitu- 
tion, but  decripit,  goutie,  and  diseased  sinews. 

Of  the  lesser  size  are  best,  not  taken  in  niuddy 
water  but  on  clear  gravel.  Pleasing  to  the  palatc ; 
the  flesh  applied  eures  the  biting  of  venemous  things. 
The  wine  wherein  mullet  is  cooked  is  injurious— 
should  not  be  used,  destructive  to  fecundity,  the 
mcat  is  hard  and  slow  of  digestion.  Roast  upon  i 
gridiron  sprinkled  with  oil  and  the  juice  of  oranges; 
or  boiled  with  vinegar,  sweet  herbes  and  saffron- 
Suitable  for  youth  and  chotcricke  young  stontack« 
The  Romans  prized  this  fish  at  a  wonderful  high  rate, 
and  it  is  incredible  what  Asinius  gave  for  a  mullet 

Small  river,  in  autuinn  or  winter  most  scasonablc 
It  little  benefiteth  the  body,  only  some  think  cut 
lengthway  and  applied  to  the  feet  stanchcth  the  heat 
of  ague.  Is  slow  of  digestion,  heavy  on  the  stomacb. 
bad  nourishment,  specially  in  the  dog  days.  BakcH 
with  garlic,  swcct  hcrbs  and  spices,  oil,  onions,  and 
raisins,  garlic,  parslcy  and  vinegar.  Fit  for  yonlh, 
coUerick  and  very  labouring  men. 

River  rather  than  pond.  Great,  fresh,  new  and  Tat; 
nourisheth  much.  The  jawbones  bumt  to  powiJtf 
and  given,  the  weight  of  a  french  crown,  in  wine  will 
break  the  stona 
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Hard  of  concoction.  Bad  nutriment,  burdens  the 
stomacke — not  for  the  sick.  Seeth  with  sweet  herbs 
and  oil ;  eat  with  vinegar,  or  boiled  with  wild  marjoram 
and  vinegar.     Fit  for  winter,  youth  and  choUerick. 


The  following  is  a  curious  rhyming  account  of 
opinions  of  the  value  of  certain  fish. 

Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  has  (in  25  song), 
Holland's  oration — 

**  What  fish  can  any  shore,  or  British  sea  town  show^ 
That's  eatable  to  us,  that  it  doeth  not  bestow 
Abundantly  thereupon  ;  the  Herring  king  of  sea, 
The  faster-feeding  Cod,  the  Mackerell  brought  by  May, 
The  dainty  Sole  and  Piaice,  the  Dab,  as  of  their  blood ; 
The  Conger  finely  sous'd,  hote  sununer's  coolest  food  ; 
The  Whiting  knowne  to  all,  a  general  wholesome  dish  ; 
The  Gamet,  Röchet,  Mayd,  and  Mullet,  dainty  fish  ; 
The  Haddock,  Turbet,  Bert,  fish  nourishing  and  strong ; 
The  Thomback  and  the  Scate,  provocative  among  ; 
The  Weaver,  which  although  his  prickles  venom  bee, 
By  fishers  cut  away,  which  buyers  seldome  see  ; 
Yet  for  the  fish  he  bears,  'tis  not  accoimted  bad  : 
The  Sea-flounder  is  here,  as  common  as  the  Shad ; 
The  Sturgeon  cut  to  keggs  (too  big  to  handle  whole) 
Gives  many  a  dainty  bit  out  of  his  lusty  tole, 
Yet  of  rieh  Neptune's  störe,  whilst  thus  I  idely  chat, 
Think  not  that  all  betwixt  the  Wherpoole  and  the  Sprat, 
I  goe  about  to  name,  that  were  to  take  in  hand 
The  Atomy  to  teil,  or  to  cast  up  the  sand." 


1 598.    Epigram  De  Piscatione, 

"  Fishing,  if  I  a  fisher  may  protest, 
Of  pleasures  is  the  sweetest,  of  sports  the  best ; 
Of  exercises  the  most  cxcellent ; 
Of  recreations  the  most  innocent. 
But  now  the  sport  is  marde,  and  wott  ye  why  ? 
Fishes  decrease,  and  fishers  multiply." 

Collier's  Poctical  Decameron^  voL  ii.,  p.  108. 
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Ue  Coetlogon  (Dennis). 
'  Ufiiversal  History  of  Arts  and  ScUm 
Fishing. 
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First  saliing  Salting  herring  was  not  discovered  üntil  1416, 
though  some  date  it  from  1397.  WUloughby,  in  his 
'  History  of  Fishes,'  observes  that  Will  Buckelty  or 
Baccbalen,  a  native  of  Bier-uUct,  rcndered  his  name 
immortal  by  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  curing 
and  pickling  herring.  He  adds  that  the  Empcror 
Charies  V.  coming  into  the  low  countries  madc  3 
joumey  to  the  Isle  of  Bier-uHct  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  on  purpose  to  see  the  tomb  of  this  first 
Barrelcer  of  herrings. 

The  Dutch  are  of  first  quality. 

CompMüoQof     ^lic  Irish  next  in  value  after  the   Holland,  prin- 

^'''  '^  cipally  those  of  Dublin,  which  are  scarce  inferior  to 
those  of  the  best  Rotterdam  or  Enkuyscn.  The 
Scotch  are  not  so  well  preparcd,  salted,  etc.,  as  ihc 
Dutch.  It  is  not  doubtcd  that  if  the  Scotch  wcrc  as 
carcful  as  thcir  ncighbours,  their  herring  would  be  tbe 
best  in  the  world. 

First  fi^hinß  The  Hollanders  were  the  first  to  begin  berrii^ 
fishing  (they  are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
worid  to  acquirc  wealth).  Their  first  regulär  fishing 
is  fixed  to  the  year  1 163.  They  begin  24  June,  ssA 
employ  10,000  vessels  therein.  called  Buhscs;  they 
carry  from  forty-five  to  sixty  tuns,  and  two  or  three 
small  cannon.  They  are  not  allowcd  out  of  port 
without  convoy,  unless  there  be  enough  of  thcffl 
togcther  to  make  cighteen  or  Iwenty  pieocs  of 
cannon. 
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A  Brief  Note  of  tßie  Benefits  that  growe  to  this  Realme  J.  Erswickc, 
by  the  Observation  of  Fish-daies,     With  a  Reason 
and  Cause  wherefore  the  Law  in  tliat  behalf  is 
made. — ^J.  Ers WICKE,  1642. 

The  first  cause  mentioned  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  navy. 

Second  cause,  that  many  towns  and  villages  upon 
the  sea  coast  are  of  late  years  wonderfully  decayed, 
and  some  depopulated,  which  in  times  past  were 
replenished  not  only  with  fishermen  and  great  störe  of 
shipping,  but  sundry  other  artificers,  as  shipwrightes, 
smiths,  rope-makers,  net,  sail  makers,  &c.,  and  others 
mainly  supported  by  fishing.  That  hereby  they  may 
be  renewed,  the  want  wereof  is,  and  has  been,  a  cause 
of  numbers  of  idle  persons  with  whom  the  realtn  is 
greatly  damaged ;  and  this  happeneth  by  the  un- 
certainty  of  the  sale  of  fish,  and  the  contempt  which 
in  eating  of  fish  is  conceived. 

Many  other  things  for  confirmation  hereof  might 
be  spoken,  the  weath  and  commodity  that  fishing 
doth  bring  to  this  realm  ;  the  cause  that  certain  days 
and  times  for  expence  of  fish  must  of  necessity  be 
observed,  growne  by  reason  the  provision  of  fish  for 
the  people's  diet  must  be  certainly  provided.  .  .  will 
be  sufficient  to  persuade  such  persons  as  esteem  more 
the  benefit  of  thcir  country  than  their  own  lust  or 
appetite,  setting  before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  God  in 
obedience  to  the  Prince's  commandment,  especially  in 
such  things  as  concem  the  benefit  of  a  Common- 
wealth« 

An  estimate  of  what  beefs  may  be  spared  in  a  year 
in  the  City  of  London  by  onc  day's  abstinence  in 
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the  week.  First  in  the  year  are  52  weeks — to 
every  weck  7  days — 365 — the  Lenten  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  every  week,  and  the  other  collected  fish 
days  being  coUected  together  extend  153.  So  in  the 
ycar  is  153  fish  days  and  211  flesh  days.  That  is 
5S  flesh  days  more  than  fish  days. 

So  the  year  having  52  weeks,  abate  7  for  the  tJme 
of  Lent  wherein  no  beef  oughl  to  be  killed,  and  there 
reniaineth  but  42  weeks,  Then  let  us  say  there  be 
three-score  butchers  freemen, .  .  and  every  butcher  kÜL 
weckly  the  one  with  another,  five  beefs  apiece.  The 
same  amounts  tu  1 3,500  bcefs, 

The  foreigners  in  the  suburbs  and  such  as  comc 
out  of  the  country  to  supply  the  town  are  four  timcs 
as  many — S4iOOO.  The  becfs  entercd  by  freemen  and 
foreigners  together  extend  to  67,500.  ,  .  . 

The  beefs  sparcd  by  the  days  mentioned  lo 
be  observed  as  fifty  days'  abstinence,  would  bc 
13,500  .... 

And  this  does  not  increase  any  of  the  fast  days 
aircady  in  voguc,  only  orders  a  bettcr  observancc  of 
them. 

'Statutes  of  the  Realm'  (154710  1585). 
Vol.  IV.,  pari  I. 

Anno  5,  o.  Elisabeth,  cap.  v.,  scc.  11, — And  for  ihc 
cncrcasc  of  provision  of  fishe  by  the  more  usual  cating 
thercof,  bce  it  furthcr  enactcd,  that  frora  the  fcast  of 
St.  M.  the  Arch  Angcis,  anno  Dui,  fiftenc  hundrcth 
thrce  score  four  every  Wedncsday  in  every  wcd: 
through  the  whole  year  shall  hcreafter  bc  obscrvd 
and  kept  as  the  Saturdays  in  every  weck  ougbt  to  be. 
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and  that  no  person  shall  eat  flesh  no  more  than  on 
common  Saturdays.     [N.B. — Not  Fridays.] 

See.  12  Orders  for  the  benefit  of  the  realme  and  to 
save  flesh  meat,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
eat  meat  on  fast  days ;  penalty  forfeit  £i  for  every 
time. 

5  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  A.D.  1562-3,  sM.  12, — Penalty 
on  not  keeping  fish  days.  Every  person  to  pay  £i 
or  suffer  three  months*  close  imprisonment  every  time 
they  offend.  The  owner  of  every  house  where  fish  is 
eaten,  and  who  shall  not  inform  thereof,  fine  £2.  All 
forfeitures  for  same  to  be  divided  as  foUows  :  One  part 
to  use  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  onepart 
to  the  informer,  one  part  to  the  common  use  of  the 
parish  where  offence  is  committed.  To  be  levied  by 
churchwardens  after  any  conviction  in  that  behalf. 

See.  13  gives  licences  to  eat  meat  on  payment  of 
money.  The  lord  or  his  wife  shall  put  in  parish  poor- 
box  on  certain  days  twenty-six  Shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  Knight  or  knight's  wife,  yearly,  six  Shillings 
and  eightpence.  This  permission  excludes  the  eating 
of  beef  at  any  time  of  year ;  veal  from  Feast  of  St. 
M.  Arch  Angel  unto  ist  day  of  May.  Licence  also 
for  sicknessy  proceeds  thereof  go  to  curate  of  parish. 

See.  14  confirms  old  fish  licences  of  previous  kings, 
archbishopSy  and  all  ecclesiastical  laws,  &c. 

See.  20  goes  minutely  into  further  penalties  how  to 
^be  levied  and  applied. 

See.  22  allows  only  one  competent  dish  of  meat  on 
Fish  Wednesdays  at  the  same  meal,  and  three  com- 
petent usual  dishes  of  sea  fish  of  sundry  kinds,  &c. 

Further,  says  no  man  is  to  mistake  the  intent  of  this 
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Statute  limiting  orders  to  eat  fish  and  to  forbeare  from 
flesh.  It  is  intended  and  meant  politically  for  the 
increase  of  fishermen  and  mariners,  &c,  and  not  for 
any  suspicion  to  be  maintained  in  the  choice  of  meats. 
That  whosoever  shall  by  preaching,  teaching,  writing, 
er  open  speech  notify  that  any  eating  of  fish  and  for- 
bearing  of  flesh,  mentioned  in  this  Statute,  is  of  any 
necessity  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  to  the 
Service  of  God,  or  otherwise  than  as  other  politic  laws 
arc,  shall  be  punished  as  spreader  of  false  news. 

'Statutes  of  the  Realm'  (1586 to  1624), 

Vol.  IV.,  part  2,  chap.  xxviii.,  p.  1058. 

James  I.  in  1603  issued  a  proclamation  reminding 
his  English  subjects  to  keep  Lent.  This  his  Majesty 
did  to  help  Scotch  herring  trade. 

Charles  I.,  1627,  sent  a  royal  decree  from  Whitehall 
to  same  cflfect 


Froissart  mentions  (1429)  when  the  English  were  bc- 
sieging  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  from  head- 
quarters  (Paris)  fivc  hundred  cartloads  of  herrii^ 
for  the  use  of  the  camp  during  Lent  The  French 
Xaintraille,  Lahire,  de  la  Tour  de  Chavigny,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Lafayctte  made  a  desperate  cflbrt  to 
stop  the  convoy,  but  were  routed  with  much  slaughter. 

1825  to  1835. 

Lent.  'ApOLOGY   FOR  LENT.' 

"  Fathcr  Prout  "  (Rev.  F.  Mahony,  P.P.,  Watcigrass 
Hill,  CO.  Cork)  says :  Lent  is  an  institution  which 
should  long  sincc  have  bcen  rcscucd  from  the  cobwebs 
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of  theology,  and  restored  to  the  domain  of  common 
sense  and  political  economy,  fof  there  is  no  prospect 
of  arguing  the  matter  in  a  fair  spirit  among  conflicting 
divines  :  and  of  all  things  polemics  are  the  most  stale 
and  unprofitable.  Loaves  and  fishes  have,  in  all  ages 
of  the  Church,  had  charms  for  us  of  the  cloth  ;  yet  how 
few  would  confine  their  bill  of  fare  to  mere  loaves  and 
fishes  ?  So  far  Lent  may  be  a  stumblmg  block.  In 
Edward  III.,  A.D.  1338,  Rymer's  *Fcedera,'  page  102 1, 
says  that  before  the  battle  of  Cressy  fifty  ton  of 
Yarmouth  bloaters  were  shipped  for  the  troops.  The 
enemy  sorely  grudged  them  their  supplies,  for  it 
appears  by  thechronicles  of  Enguerrand  deMonstrellet, 
the  continuator  of  Froissart,  that  in  1429  they  had  a 
battle  which  Rapin  calls  "  La  joum^e  des  harengs." 

The  cultivated  Athenians  appreciated  the  value 
of  fast  days.  Accordingly  on  the  eve  of  certain 
festivals  they  fed  exclusively  on  figs  and  the  honey 
of  Mount  Hymettus.  Plutarch  teils  us  a  solemn  fast 
preceded  the  celebration  of  Thermophoria. 

It  appears  that  Numa  fitted  himself  by  fasting  for 
an  interview  with  the  mysterious  inmate  of  Egeria's 
grotto. 

Gibbon,  in  the  *  Causes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall/ 
notices  the  vile  propensity  to  overfeeding,  and  shows 
that  nothing  but  a  boftd  fide  retum  to  simpler  fare 
could  restore  the  mighty  System  of  dominion.  The 
hint  was  acted  upon.  The  Popes,  frugal  and 
abstemious,  ascended  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
and  ordered  Lent  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
Eastem  and  Western  worlds. 

The  theory  of  fasting  saved  the  Empire,  taught 
self-control,  and  gave  a  masterdom  over  barbarous 
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propensities ;    did   more — originated   civilisation  and 
commerce. 

Prout's  Reliques — in  his  '  Apology  for  Lent ' — says 
fasting  is  of  very  remote  antiquJty.  It  was  in  vogue 
at  the  first  general  Council  that  legislated  for  Christen- 
dom at  Nice,  in  Eithynia,  A.D.  325  ;  the  custom  was 
ratiÜcd  by  Assembly  of  Bisbops,  Laodicea,  A.D.  36f 


1515101553.  'Liber  Domicilii,"  1525 — 1553,  published  by  the 
Ballantyne  Club,  enumerates  the  material  daily 
ordered  for  the  king's  table.     Amongst  othcr  fishes— 

Seal  was  purchased  for  the  larder,  either  wholc  or 
in  quarters,  and  entered  as  Phoca  or  Selch.  The 
Porpoise  too  was  in  demand  under  epithet  of  Pellok. 
It  may  be  added  the  monks  of  Dunfermline  had  a 
grant  from  Malcolm  IV.  of  the  heads  of  Porpoiscs 
caught  in  the  Forth,  except  the  tongues. 

Herrings  were  much  used,  both  fresh  and  salt; 
while,  contrary  to  the  general  supposition,  "Alea 
rubea  "  was  not  unknown  in  those  days. 

Many  kinds  of  white  fish  appear  to  bc  refened 
to,  Mulones  recetttes  and  Mulones  ariäi,  terms  by 
which  the  Cod  seems  to  have  beca  known.  Othcr 
allied  kinds  are  callcd  albi  pisces,  Ware  Codling, 
Podlokis,  Codlinges,  Mcrlingis,  Merlingis  astivaie, 
Lithis,  and  Lcing,  in  addition  to  Stockßsh,  Speldii^ 
and  pisces  aridi. 

The  flat  fish,  under  the  terms  Turbones,  Holibut, 
Roues,  Turbot,  Bronoscopi  (hranoscopi),  Floundcn, 
scem  to  have  bccn  liberally  supplied ;  also  occasioo- 
ally  So!c.  No  rcfcrencc  is  madc  to  the  Skate,  uiüess 
we  are  to  consider  the  fish  tcrmcd  Rigadia  as  of  that 
sort 
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Many  other  sea  fish  are  referred  to,  as  Sand  Eels, 
Fundolis;  Blennies,  Greenbans ;  Gumards,  Crunans ; 
Lump  fish,  Padils ;  Angler,  Murlycon ;  Sea  Cat, 
Cattus  marinus.  The  Spirling,  Conger  Eel,  and 
Lamprey,  also  have  a  place^  while  M* fische,  a  term  of 
frequent  occurrence,  is  of  doubtful  Import. 

At  the  head  of  freshwater  fish  is  the  Salmon,  used 
fresh,  salted,  kippered*  Trout,  Eels,  Perch,  and  Pike, 
are  also  constantly  used.  Pike  being  purchased  in 
1525  (see  Yarrell)  is  in  Opposition  to  the  received  idea 
that  this  fish  was  imported  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1537.  It  is  more  probable  it  had  become  so  scarce 
it  was  re-introduced. 

Among  the  moUuscous,  Polupi,  or  Cuttle-fish,  fre- 
quently  occupies  a  place;  also  Oysters,  Musseis, 
Cookies,  Concis ;  Razor-fish,  Spouttis ;  Scallops, 
Pectines ;  and  the  Horse-mussel,  Pectines  aqucs  dulcis. 
The  Bucky  and  Limpet  conclude  the  list  Of  the 
crustaceous  animals  the  supply  appears  to  have  been 
only  of  common  Crab  and  Shrimps. 


Dr.  Pamell,  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  informs 
US  of  an  example  of  Lampris  opale  washed  ashore 
near  North  Queensferry,  July,  1835.  It  was  found  by 
those  who  eat  it  to  have  flesh  red  and  good  as  that  of 
a  Salmon. 

The  Doree  is  generally  considered  a  great  luxury 
for  the  table,  and  the-  derivation  of  its  name,  from 
ador^e,  with  the  fact  that  the  appellation  applied  to  it 
by  Ovid  is  Rarus,  are  often  referred  to  in  Illustration 
of  the  unanimity  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Couch  says  of  the  Surmullet  that  it  is  now,  as 

*  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  kipperod  salmon. 
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it  ever  has  been,  an  object  of  inquiry  to  those  who 
indulge  in  thc  luxuries  of  the  table,  so  that  it  becamc 
a  proverb  that  those  who  caught  it  never  knew  the 
taste  of  it ;  but  to  obtain  it  in  its  perfection  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  cook  within  a  few  hours  after  it 
has  bcen  taken  out  of  the  water.  The  ancients  were 
aware  of  this,  and  it  was  something  more  than  curiosity 
which  led  the  Romans  to  produce  livir^  fish  on  thc 
table  for  the  inspection  of  the  guests,  before  they  de- 
livered  them  to  the  cook.  Seneca  teils  us  they  wcrc 
scarcely  valued  untess  they  died  in  presence  of  thc 
guests. 

In  no  article  of  luxury  docs  it  appear  that  thc 
Romans  of  the  Empire  went  to  such  extravagant  and 
cven  ridiculous  cxtent  as  in  regard  to  this  fish. 

Sionc  Bass.         Thcy  form  an  exccllent  dish  at  table. 

BedMuUet.  Lucullus  is  sufficicntly  known  for  the  great  expensc 
he  was  at  in  forming  his  ponds,  .  .  .  and  yct  he  was 
blamed  by  Hortensius  for  want  of  carc  in  allowing 
his  fish  to  remain  in  what  he  considcred  an  unhealthy 
Situation. 

Martial  has  an  epigram  on  one  who  sold  a  valuablc 
slave,  that  with  the  pricc  hc  might  for  oncc  Ihus 
indulge  himsclf  and  be  talkcd  of.  although,  in  facl,  be 
gave  his  guest  little  eise  to  cat.  Undcr  ihcsc  dr- 
cumstances  the  price  might  be  cxpeclcd  to  bc  high. 
A  Mullet  of  2  Ib.,  each  pound  12  ozs.,  was  cxpcctcd  to 
bring  its  weight  in  sitver.  This  value,  howc^-er,  »M 
often  exceedcd,  and  specially  whcn  the  fish  had  grown 
scarce  in  their  own  waters.  and  in  conscquence  wen: 
sought  for  on  the  distant  coasts  of  Corsica  and  the 
south  of  Sicily.  .  ,  .  Juvtnat  speaks  of  a  singlc  Sur- 
inullct  as  having  ubtaini:d   ihc  pricc  of  almo&t  fifty 
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pounds.  .  .  .  The  more  sober  Suetonius  teils  us  that 
on  one  occasion  three  of  these  Mullets  were  sold  for 
thirty  thousand  sesterces — at  least  seventy  pounds  for 
each  fish. 

Bass,  though  thought  excellent  for  the  table  with  Bas^^. 
US,  was  regarded  much  more  highly  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire.  They  set  the  highest  value 
on  those  caught  in  a  recognised  district  of  the  Tiber, 
and  which  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
exquisite  taste  professed  to  be  easily  able  to  re- 
cc^ise ;  .  .  .  yet  it  was  the  fish  preferred  by  the 
epicure  that  ought  to  have  excited  disgust!  for  the 
favourite  Station  was  indebted  for  its  exccllency  to 
the  great  cloaca  or  principal  drain  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Couch  in  his  book  on  fishes  does  not  often  Dolphin. 
mention  which  are  used  for  food  ;  but  he  says,  Porpois*. 
speaking  of  the  Dolphin  and  Porpoise,  they  were 
esteemed  fashionable  dishes  for  the  royal  table  as 
late  as  the  time  of  King  Charles  L,  although  Wil- 
loughby  and  others  are  so  candid  as  to  admit  that 
they  were  not  thoroughly  relished  by  all  tastes. 
Rondeletius  goes  further,  and  says  the  smell  itself  was 
so  nauseous  as  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  all  besides 
that  was  on  the  table. 

The  value  of  Skate  as  an  article  of  food  is  very  Skaic. 
differently  thought  of  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom 
and  of  Europe.  Risso  says  it  is  not  a  common  fish  at 
Nice,  but  that  it  is  highly  held  in  esteem  ;  and  Lac6- 
p^de  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  delicacy.  But  the  most 
favourable  account  is  by  Willoughby,  who  records  a 
remarkable  instance,  in  which,  öwing  probably  to 
excellent  cookery  and  exquisite  sauce,  a  Single  fish  of 
this  sort  weighing  200  Ibs.  was  found  to  satisfy  1 20 
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leamed  gentlemen  at  Sl  John's  College,  Cambridge. , 
Lac^p^de  says  it  is  salted  and  dried  for  exportation, 
parttcularly  in  Holstein  and  Slcswlck,  aod  in  that 
State  it  is  sent  to  Germany  for  sale.  It  is  also  so 
prepared  in  our  own  country,  and  seid  in  market  at 
Penzance. 

Yarrell,  'Hist.  British  Fish.'— Vol.  I. 

Like  smelt,  thcy  are  common  at  Brighton,  Worth- 
ing, Eastbourne,  Down  in  Ireland,  Youghall,  Dublin. 
The  liver  and  roe  are  delicious ;  superior  in  spring 
when  füll  of  milt  and  roe, 

Pike  were  rare  formerly  in  the  latter  part  of  thc 
I3th  Century.  Edward  I.,  who  condescendcd  tu 
regulatc  the  prices  of  different  fishes,  that  his  subjects 
might  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  vtindcrs,  fixed  tht 
value  of  pike  higher  than  fresh  salmon,  and  roore 
than  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  best  turbot  or 
cod.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  I  refer  to  theUnes 
of  Chaucer  (see  p.  6).  Pike  are  also  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  Richard  IL,  1382,  regarding  the  fore- 
stalling  of  fish.  Pike  were  dressed  in  the  year  I4G6, 
at  the  great  feast  given  by  George  Nevil,  Archbishop 
of  York.  Pike  are  also  mentioned  in  thc  faniou« 
'Boko  of  St.  Alban's,'  printcd  1481.  They  were  so 
rare  in  Henry  VIII. "s  time,  that  a  large  one  sold  for 
double  thc  prlcc  of  a  house  lamb  in  Fcbruary,  and  1 
pickerei  or  small  pike  for  more  than  a  fat  capon. 

Pennant  says  they  live  to  ninety  years  of  age. 
Gcsner  relates  that  in  1497  a  pike  was  takcn  3t 
Halibrun  in  Suabia,  with  a  brazen  ring  attached  toit 
on  which  were  these  words  in  Greck  charactcr :  "  I 
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am  the  fish  which  was  first  put  into  this  lake  by  the 
hands  of  the  Govemor  of  the  Universe,  Frederick  IL, 
the  5th  of  October,  1230!"  This  fish  was  therefore 
260  years  of  age,  and  weighed  350  Ibs.  The  skeleton, 
nineteen  feet  in  length,  was  preserved  in  Manheim  as 
a  great  curiosity. 

In  Ireland  they  have  been  caught  of  70  Ib.  weight ; 
but  Isaac  Walton  says  :  "  Such  old  or  great  fish  have 
in  them  no  great  goodness." 

Those  of  the  Medway,  when  feeding  on  smelt, 
acquire  excellent  condition  and  fine  flavour. 

Found  on  coast  of  Comwall ;  its  flesh  is  good  food.  Red  Wrassc. 
The  Comber  Wrasse  is  mentioned  by  Couch,  Jago,  and 
Pennant  as  found  on  our  coast,  and  good  food. 

Though  taking  colour  from  its  food  is  not  injured  Tcnch. 
thereby.  One  taken  at  Munden  Hall,  Fleet,  Essex, 
was  dyed  black  as  ink  from.  fetid  lake,  yet,  when 
eaten,  none  could  taste  sweeter,  or  be  better  grown. 
Some  caught  at  Leigh  Priory  of  about  3  Ib.  weight 
looked  beautiful,  but  when  dressed  smelt  and  tasted 
so  rank,  and  of  a  particular  weed,  no  one  could  touch 
them. 

Yarrell  (Vol.  II.)  says  of  Holibut  :— 
Occasionally  seen  in  London  market,  common  on 
coast  of  Ireland ;  flesh  firm  and  white,  though  dry, 
muscular,  fibre  coarse,  little   flavour,  head  and  fries 
best  part ;  sold  at  low  price  by  the  Ib. 
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HiGDEN,  POLYCHRONICON  (BABINGTON).— VoL  IL 

^  Chranicles    and  Memorials   of  Great   Britain  and 

Ireland! 

(\^th  Century). 
Chapter  XLL 

Note. — Beda^  libroprimo. 

,Fysches  whiche  be  callede  dolphynes  be  takcn 
there  (Britain)  oftetymes,  and  porpas  and  other  great 
fish,  excepte  diverse  kyndes  of  schelle  fisches,  as 
muscies,  in  whom  margarites  be  founde  of  evciy 
coloure,  as  redde  of  a  purpulle  coloure,  and  of  the 
coloure  of  a  jacinte,  but  most  specially  white  mar- 
garites. 

Also  there  be  schelle  fisches  habundantly  with 
whom  a  nowble  redde  coloure  is  made  and  diede. 
The  beautuous  reddenesse  of  whom  may  not  appaire 
in  eny  tyme  thro  the  heete  of  the  sonne,  neither 
thro  the  injury  of  reyne  (rain)  ;  but  ever  the  more  hit 
(it)  is  werede,  and  in  age,  hit  is  the  moore  feire  in 
coloure. 

What  Londoners  used  to  have. 

The  Thames        From   '  Harrisou  on  the  Noble  River  Thames  *  in 
»n  '593-  1593,  as  published  by  the  *  New  Shakspcre's  Society/ 

(London  :  1877.) 

Speaking  of  the  Thames,  he  says:  It  is  the 
longest  of  the  three  famous  rivers  of  this  isle,  so  it 
is  nothing  inferior  unto  them  in  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  fish,  whereof  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three 
have  either  most   plenty  or  greatcst  variety,  if  the 
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circumstances  be  duly  weighed.  I  will  invent  no 
Strange  things  of  this  noble  river,  therewith  to  nobili- 
tate  and  make  it  more  honourable,  but  this  I  will 
plainly  affirm,  that  it  neither  swalloweth  up  bastards 
of  the  Celtish  brood,  or  casteth  up  the  right  begotten 
that  are  thrown  in  without  hurt  into  their  mother's  lap, 
as-  PoliHan  fableth  of  the  Rhene  (Epistolarum  lib.  8, 
epi.  6),  nor  yieldeth  clots  of  gold  as  the  Tagus  doth ; 
but  an  infinite  plenty  of  good  fish,  wherewith  such  as 
inhabit  near  unto  its  banlcs  are  fed  and  fully  nourished. 
What  shall  I  speak  of  the  fat  sweet  salmon,  daily  Salmon. 
taken  in  this  stream,  and  that  in  such  plenty  (after 
the  time  of  the  smelt  be  passed)  as  no  river  in  Europe 
is  able  to  exceed ! 

What  Store  also  of  barbels,  trouts,  chenins, 
pearches,  smelts,  breames,  roches,  daces,  gudgins, 
flounders,  shrimps,  &c,  are  commonly  to  be  had 
therein.  I  refer  me  to  them  that  know,  by  reason 
of  experience  of  their  daily  trade  in  fish,  better 
than  I. 

Albeit  it  seemeth  from  time  to  time  to  be  as  it 
were  defrauded  in  sundry  wise  of  thcse  her  large 
commodities,  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  fishermen, 
yet  this  river  complaineth  (commonly)  of  no  want,  but 
the  more  it  looseth  at  one  time,  the  more  it  yieldeth 
at  another.  Only  in  carps  it  seemeth  to  be  scant,  Carp. 
since  it  is  not  long  since  that  kind  of  fish  was  brought 
over  into  England,  and  but  of  late  into  this  stream, 
by  the  violent  rage  of  sundry  land-floods,  that  brake 
open  the  heads  and  dams  of  divers  gentlemen's 
ponds,  by  which  means  it  became  (somewhat)  par- 
taker  also  of  this  said  commodity,  whereof  earst  it 
had  no  portion  that  I  could  ever  hear.     (Oh  !  that  this 

\  2 
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river  might  be  spared  but  even  onc  ycar  from  nets, 
&c. !  But,  alas  I  then  should  many  a  poor  man  be 
undone.) 

The  tide  rises  and  falls  twice  a  day  as  high  a$ 
seventy  miles  above  London.  There  are  floods  whcn 
the  Thames  overfloweth  her  banks  in  the  falls  and 
changes  of  January  and  February  wherein  the  Iower 
ground  are  soonest  drowned  ;  this  order  of  flowing  is 
perpetual.  These  land  floods  also  do  greatly  strain 
the  fineness  of  the  stream,  insomuch  that  after  a 
great  land  flood  you  shall  take  haddock  with  your 
hands  beneath  the  bridge,  as  thcy  float  upon  the 
water,  whose  eyes  are  so  blinded  with  the  thick- 
ness  of  that  element,  that  thcy  cannot  see  whcre 
to  become  and  make  shift  to  save  themsclves  bcfore 
death  take  hold  of  them.  Otherwise  the  water  of 
itself  is  veiy  clear,  and  in  comparison  next  unto  that 
of  the  sea,  which  ts  subtle  and  pure  of  all  other. 

Extracts  from  'THE  PamPHLETEEH.' — Vol.  I.      181J. 

It  is  a  Singular  but  ascertained  fact.  that  whcn  the 
largest  quantity  of  mackerej  is  in  the  British  Channel, 
which  supplies  the  London  market,  the  fishermcn  who 
frequcnt  Billingsgate  almost  wholly  dtscontinue  the 
mackcrel  fishing.  It  is  thus  accounted  for — the  fisher 
men  depend  on  the  fishwomen  who  daily  attend 
Billingsgate  with  baskets  on  their  hcads  to  purcha« 
their  fish,  But  as  soon  as  the  common  fruit  comcs  ioto 
season  tliese  women  find  the  sale  of  gooseberrics  and 
siichlike  producethem  a  larger  anJ  more secure  pmlit. 
with  less  risk  and  trouble. 

Being  disappointed  of  a  sale  for  the  mackerei  ai  Ihc 
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time  when  they  are  most  abundant,  the  men  give  up 
in  a  degree  their  employment  for  the  season,  and  an 
immense  ambunt  of  palatable  and  nutritious  food  is 
thereby  annually  withheld  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis. 


On  the  I5th  June,  1812,  upward  of  17,000  mackerei 
were  purchased  by  Mn  Hall  ^X,£S  the  thousand,  and 
sold  to  the  working  weavers  at  the  original  cost,  one 
penny  each.  They  were  purchased  with  great  avidity 
— not  merely  for  immediate  consumption,  but  also  put 
into  small  pots  with  vinegar  to  keep ;  they  continued 
good  for  some  time  and  eat  like  pickled  salmon. 

Five  hundred  thousand  mackerei  arrived  and  were 
sold  in  one  day.  They  were  purchased  at  six  and 
even  nine  for  one  Shilling.  They  brought  down  the 
price  of  meat,  as  butchers  sold  at  twopence  a  pound 
under  the  usual  price. 


Improvements  in  ag^culture  and  economy  in  the 
use  of  food  are  remedies  usually  prescribed  for  excess 
of  Population.  There  are  acres  of  water  around  our 
coasts  inexhaustible  in  nutritive  and  palatable  food. 
These  fields  are  perpetually  white  with  harvest,  and 
we  have  only  to  reap  the  harvest  which  Providence 
benig^ly  supplies. 


An  objection  is  made  to  fish  diet  for  the  labouring 
class  as  being  passed  lightly  by  digestion,  it  is  therefore 
unfit  to  Support  labour.  BvX,first^  the  labouring  poor 
in  fishing  ports  who  make  it  their  principal  diet  are 
stout,  hardy  and  strong. 
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Secottdly,  fish  is  not  proposed  as  a  sole  article  of 
food,  only  an  addition  to,  or  improvement  on,  whal 
they  now  have. 

Thirdly,  the  objection  niay  be  renioved  by  the 
mode  of  cooking  it  In  America  cod  and  other  kinds 
of  fish  are  dressed  with  pork.  bacon,  fat  beef,  potatoes, 
thickened  with  rice  or  oatmeal,  and  small  suet 
dumplings,  and  seasoned  with  savory  herbs,  and 
pepper  and  salt,  the  whole  producing  a  palatable  and 
nutritious  stew  which  they  call  choudcp. 


The  benefits  to  accrue  from  a  more  gencral  usc  ot 
fish  arc — food,  occupation,  oursery  for  seamen,  and 
increase  of  trade. 

Norway  derives  five-sixths  of  its  food  from  fisheries, 
without  which  its  population  could  not  exist  It  is 
not  desired,  nor  may  it  be  expedient  or  necessary,  to 
carry  the  use  of  fish  to  even  a  third  of  thal 
conaparative  amount.  But  if  one-fiHirfh  only  of  the 
subsistence  of  this  country  were  derivcd  from  fish 
{the  other  three  parts  being  chiefly  composcd  of 
com,  meat,  and  potatoes  and  an  equal  quantity  were 
exported  in  exchange  for  the  wheat,  rice  and  otha 
foreign  produce),  it  would  not  only  provide  for  an 
additional  population  of  above  four  million,  but  would 
supply  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bntaia 
with  morc  nutritive  and  palatable  diet  than  they  no»- 
enjoy,  as  the  saving  of  butchers"  meat  by  the  middle 
classes  niight  allow  a  greator  proportion  of  it  for  the 
poor,  inätead  of  their  prescnt  scanty  and  toogcneial 
diet  of  bread,  water  and  tea. 

Fisheries  would  aßbrd  employmcnt  to  a  numcfous 
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class  of  courageous,  adventurous  individuals,  who  are 
too  volatile  to  fix  any  settled  steady  course. 

The  addition  to  our  export  trade  would  be  great, 
the  saving  of  money  enormous,  as  for  many  years 
past  we  are  drained  of  millions  of  buUion  annually 
remitted  to  foreign  states  as  the  price  of  our  daily 
subsistence. 

March  lo,  1813. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  use  of  T.  Venner, 
fish  was  studied  before  the  chemistry  of  foods  was 
studied,  there  is  given  the  following  long  extract  from 
T.  Venner's  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam  (1650) : — 

Of  Fish.     Sectian  5. 

It  is  because  fish  increaseth  much  gross,  slimey,  and 
superfluous  filegm,  which,  residing  and  comipting  in  the 
body,  causeth  difficulty  of  breathing,  gout,  the  stone,  Ihe 
leaprie,  the  scurvy,  and  other  foul  and  troublesome  affects  of 
the  skin.  Wherefore  I  advise  men  that  are  much  delighted 
with  the  use  of  fish,  that  they  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
it ;  as  that  it  be  not  clammy,  slimy,  neither  of  a  very  gross 
and  hard  substance,  not  oppleted  with  much  fat  (for  all  fat 
is  of  itself  ill  and  noisome  to  the  stomach ;  but  of  fish  it 
is  worst),  neither  of  ill  smell  and  unpleasant  savour.  Where- 
fore of  sea-fish  the  best  swimmeth  in  a  pure  sea,  and  is 
tossed  and  hoist  with  wind  and  surges ;  for  by  reason  of 
continual  agitation  it  becometh  of  purer  and  less  slimey 
substance.  And  for  the  same  cause,  the  fish  that  is  taken 
near  a  shore  that  is  neither  earthy  or  slimey,  is  of  a  harder 
digestion,  and  of  a  more  slimey  and  excremental  substance. 
The  fish  also  that  taketh  itself  from  the  sea  to  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers  and  swims  in  fresh  water,  quickly  become 
better  or  worse.     If  in  slimey  rivers  they  lose  much  of  their 
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goodness,  if  in  pure  gravel  improve,  and  the  farther  Ihey 
go  from  sea  tlie  belter  they  are.  Fish  in  Standing  pools, 
unwholesome  by  reason  of  impurity  of  thc  place,  it  breedeth 
a  very  slimy  excrementall  nourishment,  very  hurtful  to  ihera 
who  are  subject  to  gout,  and  stone,  and  obstructjons  of  the 
breast 

The  sole  is  soinewhat  hard,  is  renaarkable  for  whiteness 
and  purity  of  substance,  pleasant  taste,  good  juice,  and  ia 
exceedeth  all  other  sea-fish ;  iherefore  may  be  catled  sca- 
capon.  It  is  verüy  to  be  reckoncd  amongst  meats  of 
priniest  note;  and  for  such  as  are  infirm  and  äclc,  mw 
magis  qiiAm  salutarts  cibus.     Sevem  soles  excell  all  others, 

Piaice  is  pleasant  to  palate,  easily  digested,  and,  in  thc 
judgment  of  some  good  men,  a  good  fish.  Hut  my  opinioD 
is  that  it  is  walery,  and  giveth  excremcntal  nourishment, 
special  if  not  well  grown.  It  is  agreeable  to  those  who  are 
by  Constitution  choleric ;  but  to  the  phlegmatic  very  hurlfiil, 
because  it  aboundeth  with  phlegmatic  juice. 
The  dab,  or  üttle  plaice,  is  worse. 
The  gumard  is  of  harder  digestion  than  any  of  ihe 
former.  The  red  is  the  best.  Both  kinds  givc  good 
nourishment  and  nothing  sümey ;  thcrefore  they  are  bettet 
for  the  phlegmatic  than  plaice  or  flounder. 

The  whiting,  not withstan ding  that  it  is  unsavoury  and 
nourisheth  little,  is  much  liked.  It  is  easy  of  digestion,  and 
thc  nourishment  which  it  maketh,  if  Httle,  is  good.  The 
younger  and  stnaller  are  more  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  giw 
thc  best  nourishment. 

Smelts  have  frngrant  odour,  which  doth  commend  theo 
They  delight  the  palate,  and  yicid  good  nourishment 

Breame  is  somewhat  acceptable  to  the  palate,  and  ii  rf 
meetly  good  nourishment  It  is  best  for  choleric  bodies 
and  worse  for  phlegmatic  Some  lovc  to  eat  thc  cyes  of  the 
breame;  but  they  are  very  excremcntal,  as  are  Ihe  cyetAf' 
all  fish. 

Shad  and  mackrell  are  both  sweel  in  taste  Uid  soft  i«' 
substance  ;  they  are  not  very  wholcsome,  quickly  prodntiof 
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loathing  and  sickness  of  stomach,  and  breed  excremental 
nourishment  They  are  convenient  for  labouring-men  and 
those  who  have  strong  stomach. 

Dogfish  and  hake  are  near  of  nature ;  not  of  hard  con-  Dogfish. 
coction,  but  yet  scarcely  of  laudable  nourishment,  for  they  "**^^- 
increase  crude  and  waterish  humours. 

Codfish,  for  whiteness  of  colour,  and  moderate  hardness  Codfish. 
and  friability  of  substance,  is  commended.      It  is  easily 
digested,  and  yieldeth  meetly  strong  nourishment,  and  not 
very  excremental     Being  salted^  dried,  and  so  kept,  it 
becomes  of  harder  concoction  and  worse  nourishment 

Haddock  is  pleasant  to  taste,  in  nature  somewhat  like  Haddock. 
cod,  but  it  is  of  lighter  concoction,  and  not  of  so  firm 
and  durable  nourishment 

MuUet  is  somewhat  of  a  hard  substance,  yet  if  taken  in  Mullet 
gravelly  and  stony  shore,  is  not  of  hard  digestion.  It  is  of 
pleasant  taste,  and  meetly  good  nourishment ;  but  if  taken 
in  a  muddy  place,  is  not  easily  digested,  is  hurtful  to  the 
stomach,  and  breedeth  gross  and  excremental  humours. 
The  smaller  muUets  are  the  best 

Bass  is,  in  goodness  of  juice,  inferior  to  muUet,  for  it  is  Bass. 
of  harder  concoction,  and  breedeth  a  more  gross  and  slimey 
nourishment     Both  mullet  and  bass  are  agreeable  for  them 
who  are  of  hot  temperature  and  have  strong  stomachs. 

Salmon  is  ranked  with  the  best  sort  of  fish ;  it  is  pleasant  Salmon. 
to  taste,  and  not  hard  of  digestion.  It  maketh  good 
nourishment ;  in  consistence  neither  clammy  or  gross,  yet 
it  quickly  oppresseth  a  weak  stomach ;  wherefore  let  such  as 
have  weak  stomach  and  are  infirm  so  carefully  moderate 
appetite,  as  that  the  jucundity  of  it  intice  them  not  to  a 
perilous  and  nauseative  fulness.  And  it  is  not  good  for 
them  that  have  strong  stomachs  to  eat  too  much  of  it,  for 
it  soon  weakeneth  the  stomach,  subverteth  appetite,  and  that 
oftentimes  with  the  danger  of  a  deadly  surfeit  The  belly  is 
to  be  chosen  before  any  other  part,  because  it  is  tenderer, 
and  of  a  more  sweet  and  pleasant  taste.  The  eyes  of  a 
salmon  are  far  wholesomer  than  the  eyes  of  any  other  fish. 
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The  young  salmon,  salrooD-peale,  is  far  better  than  that 
which  is  fuUer  grown;  for  it  is  of  a  softer  and  whiter 
substance,  of  a  pleasanter  reüsh,  of  easier  concoctioQ,  morc 
acceptable  and  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  of  veiy  good 
wholesome  nourisliment.  The  salted  salmon  tosetb  much  of 
his  goodness  and  pleasant  taste,  and  is  therefore  much 
inferior  in  point  of  wholesomeness. 

Turbut  or  birt  is  meetly  pleasant  to  the  laste,  and  if  il 
be  well  digesied  niaketh  goo<J  and  firm  nourishment.  ll 
is  of  soraewhat  hard  substance,  and  therefore  not  eastly 
digested.  But  it  is  very  good  ineat  for  such  as  are  hcallhy 
and  have  streng  stomachs.  But  for  the  aged  and  thosc 
who  are  phlegmatic,  and  that  have  weak  stomachs,  it  is 
very  inconvenient  and  hurtfuL 

Sturgion  is  a  very  acceptable  dish,  and  best  welcome  at 
tables.  Whether  this  is  because  of  rarity,  goodness  of  meit, 
pleasantness  to  palale,  and  inducing  withal  a  snioothing 
delectatioa  to  the  gullet,  is  doubtful.  I  will  plainly  dehver 
my  opinion.  The  flesh  is  white,  and  meetly  pure  substance, 
consequenlly  laudablft  nourishment;  if  it  werc  not  inier- 
mixed  with  a  gross  and  nauseative  fat,  for  which  reason  ii 
is  not  so  easily  digested,  and  is  quickly  offensive  to  tbe 
stomach,  making  gross  and  clammy  nourishment.  Wbcie- 
fore  let  such  as  are  aged  or  have  weak  or  cold  stomach 
re&ain  from  iL  It  is  most  accommodated  for  the  bot 
season.  The  little  or  young  sturgion  is  wholesomesL  The 
belly  of  the  sturgion,  ILke  that  of  salmon,  is  the  best.  Tbc 
sturgion,  both  old  and  young,  is  vei;  hurtful  unto  tlicm 
that  are  troubied  with  rheumes  and  articular  griefs, 

Hallibut  is  a  big  fish  and  of  great  accouni,  white,  am) 
of  hard  substance,  therefore  not  easily  digesied ;  but  it  is 
very  pleasanl  to  ihe  taste,  and  for  goodness  of  meat  scaKclj' 
inferior  to  sturgion.  The  belly  is  best  It  is  a  ooDvcmenl 
meat  for  young  men,  and  for  hol  choloric  bodics ;  but  fbc 
phlegmatic,  and  them  that  have  weak  stomachs,  huitfuL 

Doric  for  substance  is  of  a  mean  consistcocc,  and 
not  very  dclectable  to  the  palale.     It  giveUi  mostly  good 
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nourishment  But  it  is  not  good  to  eat  too  much  of, 
specially  for  those  of  weak  stomach,  or  who  sufTer  from 
gout  or  stone,  because  it  breedeth  gross  and  phlegmatic 
Juice. 

Allowes  is  taken  in  the  same  place  as  salmon,  it  is  Allowes. 
meetly  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Yields  rouch^  and  some- 
what  a  thick  nourishment,  yet  not  ill,  so  it  be  well  con- 
cocted  in  the  stomach;  but  it  is  of  hard  concoction, 
wherefore  it  is  hurtful  to  them  of  weak  stomach,  and  that 
are  by  Constitution  phlegmatic  and  melancholy.  The 
allowes  that  tarry  in  and  are  taken  in  sweet  waters  is 
wholesomer  than  that  of  the  sea;  for  it  is  fatter,  of 
tenderer  substance,  of  easier  concoction,  and  of  better 
savour. 

The  guilthead  or  goldine  is  whiter,  and  not  quite  so  GuUthead. 
hard  as  the  allowes,  therefore  of  easier  concoction  and 
better  nourishment  It  is  only  in  season  in  the  winter, 
when  he  is  sweeter  in  taste;  and  is  convenient  for  every 
age,  temperature  of  body,  so  that  the  stomach  be  strong 
enough  to  take  it. 

The  calaminary  sea-cur  or  cuttlefish  and  poure-cuttle  are  Calaminary. 
even  of  one  and  the  same  nature ;  they  are  of  hard  concoc-  ^  *  ' 
tion,  and  fill  the  body  with  crude  and  gross  humours. 
They  may,  when  in  want  of  better  meat,  serve  mariners 
and  rusticall  bodies,  who  through  strength  of  stomach  and 
hard  labour  are  able  to  convert  any  gross  meat  into  good 
nourishment  The  small  ones  are  best,  being  more  tender 
and  easily  digested.  They  are  all  hurtful  to  them  who 
have  weak  sinews,  and  are  subject  to  the  palsey. 

The  wolf-fish  is  of  cold,  moist  temperature,  pleasant  taste,  The  Wolf, 
and  easy  of  concoction.     It  breedeth  a  cold,  thin,  waterish 
Juice,  and  therefore  such  as  are  phlegmatic  and  rheumatic 
perpetually  shun  the  use  of  it 

The  lump  or  lomp-fish,  so  named  from  his  shape,  is  in  Lompfish. 
taste  agreeable  to  the  name;  it  is  hard  of  concoction, 
and  of  gross  excremental  juice. 

The  conger  is  a  large  round  fish  like  unto  an  eel,  and  is  Conger. 
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Lampreys. 


Thornback. 


Tunie. 
Porpoisc. 


Herrings. 


Pilchard. 


called  conger-eeL  It  yieldeth  gross  excremental  nourish- 
ment  as  the  common  eel  doth.  It  is  a  meat  notwithstanding 
pleasant  to  most  men's  palate,  but  is  only  convenient  food 
for  those  of  strong  stomach  and  finn  body.  To  the  phl^- 
matic,  those  of  weak  stomach,  subject  to  dropsy,  gout  and 
stone,  it  is  very  hurtfuL 

Lampreys  are  of  some  greatly  esteemed,  but  very  un- 
worthily;  they  are  of  the  nature  of  eels,  yet  somewhat 
wholesomer,  not  being  so  dammy  or  gross.  They  are 
pleasant  to  taste,  but  not  easily  concocted.  They  give 
mach  nourishment;  but  the  same  somewhat  clammy  and 
tough,  therefore  they  are  not  fit  for  weak  stomach  or  those 
suffering  from  obstruction«  They  also  increase  melancholy, 
and  are  hurtful  to  the  gouty  and  those  with  weak  sinews 
The  small  lampreys  are  the  best,  they  are  not  so  toug^ 
and  give  most  nourishment 

Thornback  is  of  moist  substance,  of  gross  excrementall 
and  putrid  juice ;  whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that  it  is  a 
meat  of  ill  smell,  unpleasant  savour,  unwholesome  nourish- 
ment, noisome  to  the  stomach.  The  use  breedeth  cold 
diseases,  and  epilepsy  very  speedily  if  it  be  eaten  hot  The 
noisome  quality  doth  (as  I  think)  in  cooUng  sometimes 
evaporate,  and  sooner  arise  being  eaten  hot,  for  that  it  is 
a  moist  fish  and  füll  of  superfiuity.  It  is  a  meat  fit  for  haid 
labouring  men. 

The  tunie,  porpuise  and  such  like  great  bestial  fish  are  of 
very  hard  digestion,  noisome  to  stomach,  of  a  very  gross 
excremental  and  naughty  juice. 

Herrings  are  somewhat  pleasant  to  the  taste,  yet  not 
wholesome,  as  is  often  proved.  Through  eating  frcsh 
herrings  some  quickly  surfeit  and  fall  into  fevers.  The  salt 
herring  giveth  saltish  unprofitable  nourishment  They  are 
good  for  them  who  want  better  meat 

Pilchard  is  of  like  nature  of  herring,  but  of  pleasanter 
taste  and  better  nourishment.  Yet  it  is  not  good  for  those 
of  weak  stomach,  or  it  soon  cloyeth  with  a  nauseatif  fullness; 
but,  being  well  salted  before  using,  the  superfiuity  of  their 
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excremental  is  much  corrected,  and  they  become  less 
fulsome  and  hurtful. 

Red  herring  and  sprat  give  a  very  bad  and  adusted  ^^  Herring. 

■  Sprftt. 

nourishment;  they  are  only  good  to  excite  thirst,  and  to 
make  drink  acceptable  to  palate  and  throat  They  are 
hurtful  to  them  of  choloric  Constitution  and  melancholy. 
I  commend  them  to  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  whereby 
our  merchants  make  a  good  commodity. 

Anchovas,  the  famous  meat  of  drunkards  and  of  them  Anchovas. 
who  desire  their  drink  to  oblectate  their  palats.  They  are 
used  as  sauce  with  meats,  as  with  mutton,  etc.,  and  is  in 
great  esteem  with  them  who  affect  sauce  and  meats  of 
Strange  relish  and  taste.  They  nourish  nothing  at  all  but 
naughty  choleric  blood.  They  may  excite  the  appetite  of 
some  peevish  stomachs,  and  by  reason  of  their  saltish 
acrimony  are  thought  to  cleanse  phlegm  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines ;  wherefore,  if  they  be  good  for  any,  it  is  for 
the  phlegmatic,  so  that  they  pour  not  too  much  drink  with 
them.  But  in  my  opinion  the  special  good  they  have,  if  it 
may  be  termed  good,  is  as  of  pickled  oysters,  to  commend 
a  cup  of  claret  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  They  are 
therefore  chiefly  profitable  to  the  vintners. 

In  shellfish  it  is  to  be  observed  some  are  of  soft  sub-  Shellfish. 
stance,  and  are  easily  digested ;  some  hard  and  more  diffi- 
cult  of  concoction,  though  of  firmer  and  better  nourishment 

Of  shellfish  oysters  are  of  a  most  soft  substance  and  Oyster. 
easily  digested,  and  least  oflfend  the  stomach,  except  they 
be  taken,  as  we  commonly  say,  against  stomach.  And  also, 
by  reason  of  the  saltness  of  their  juice,  they  make  the  belly 
soluble;  they  give  a  light,  salt,  phlegmatic  nourishment; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  only  very  hurtful  unto  them  that 
be  phlegmatic,  but  also  unto  all  such  as  have  cold  weak 
stomachs,  because  in  them  they  abundantly  increase  flegm. 
Unto  choloric  bodies  and  such  as  have  strong  stomachs 
they  are  agreeable.  They  must  be  eaten  with  pepper  and 
vinegar,  a  cup  of  good  claret  or  sack  drunk  presently  after 
them,  for  then  they  will  be  the  better  digested.     Onions  also 
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sliced  in  the  vinegar  and  eatcn  with  thero  is  an  exceUent 
correctory  to  the  flegm  if  they  be  not  offensive  lo  the  ealer. 
But  why  are  oysters  ealen  a  little  before  meals,  and  Üut 
with  onc-way  bread  ?  For  two  reasons  1  conjecture.  The 
first  is,  because  of  their  subduclory  quality  conceming  the 
belly,  which  aJso  is  holpen  with  one-way  bread  ;  the  second 
is,  because  through  their  saltness  tliey  excite  appctite. 
Oysters  roasted  on  the  coals  or  siewed  in  white  wine,  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  a  few  drops  of  white  or  claret  wine 
vinegar,  and  so  eaten,  do  oblectatc  the  palat  and  stomach, 
and  nourish  better  than  if  eaten  raw. 

Pickled  oysters,  by  reason  of  their  heat  and  saltness, 
please  the  palate  of  dninkards  as  anchovies  do ;  the  fewcr 
that  are  ealen  the  less  tlie  hurt.  They  are  least  hunful,  and 
if  at  all  beneficial,  to  the  phlegmatic  ihat  havc  cold,  moisl 
stomachs ;  but  they  are  most  pemicious  to  choloric  and 
anabilaric. 

Amongst  shellfish  muscles  are  of  grossest  juice  and 
worst  nourishment,  and  most  noisome  to  the  stomach. 
They  abundantly  breed  flegm  and  gross  humours,  and  dis- 
pose  the  body  unto  feverB.  I  advise  all  such  as  are 
respectful  of  their  health  utteriy  to  abandon  use  of  thcm. 

Cocliles  are  not  so  noisome  as  muscles ;  they  are  of 
lighter concoction,  and  bettcr  nourishment,  yct  not  laudabk 
meat  for  such  as  lead  sludious  or  easy  kind  of  lifc  or  havc 
weak  stomach. 

Crab  is  not  very  hard  of  digestton,  somewhai  pleasant  lo 
taste,  and  yieldeth  to  the  body  much  gross  noutishmeiu. 
It  is  meat  best  fitted  to  labouring  men,  who  havc  stiong 
stomachs ;  but  to  old  meti,  students,  and  all  such  as  havc 
weak  stomachs,  and  are  subject  to  oppilationfl  of  the  breast, 
distiliations  from  the  head,  or  are  otherwise  wont  to  be 
affected  in  the  head,  it  is  very  hurtful.  The  frcshwatcr  aab 
is  wholesomer  than  the  sea  crab,  and  ihe  sea  is  wholc- 
somcr  if  it  is  takcn  out  of  fresh  wster. 

Also  is  not  casily  digested,  and  thcrcfore  it  quicklf 
offcndi^th  a   weak  stomach  ;   but,  if  well  digested,  givcib 
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much  good  and  firm  nourishment  But  the  same  is  of  a  hot 
and  ebullient  nature,  and  therefore  I  advise  young  men  and 
such  as  are  of  choloric  natures  and  hot  temperament  to 
refrain  from  the  use  thereof,  for  unto  hot  natures  they  are 
hurtful,  and  greatly  offend  the  head. 

Prawns  and  shrimps  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature ;  for  Prawns. 
goodness  of  meat  they  excell  all  other  shellfish.  They  are  ™^^' 
of  good  temperament  and  substance,  of  a  most  sweet  and 
not  of  hard  concoction,  and  of  excellent  nourishment  By 
reason  of  their  moist  and  calorisical  nature  they  proritate 
Venus ;  they  are  convenient  for  every  age  and  Constitution 
of  body,  if  the  stomach  be  not  too  weak.  The  prawns  and 
shrimps  of  Seveme  excell  all  others  of  this  kingdom. 

Of  Freshwater  Fish. 

The  trout  is  best,  of  a  somewhat  cold  and  moist  tem-  Trout. 
perament,  of  an  indifferent  soft  and  friable  substance,  of 
pleasant  taste,  easy  concoction,  and  good  juice.  It  )aeldeth 
somewhat  of  a  cold  nutriment,  very  profitable  for  them  that 
have  their  liver  and  blood  hotter  than  is  convenient,  there- 
fore it  is  with  good  reason  given  to  them  who  are  in  fevers. 

Trout  is  good  food  for  every  age  and  Constitution  of 
body,  except  for  the  phlegmatic  who  have  cold  and  moist 
stomachs.     The  smaller  trout  are  best 

The  pike  is  somewhat  of  firm  hard  substance,  and  pike. 
therefore  a  little  harder  of  concoction  than  the  trout  It  is 
pleasant  meat,  and  giveth  good  nourishment  It  is  agreeable 
to  all,  specially  the  young  and  such  as  are  by  Constitution 
choloric  Pickrell  is  the  young  of  pike.  It  is  easier  of 
concoction,  pleasant  of  taste  and  goodness  of  juice,  (in  my 
judgement)  ranks  with  trout,  and  to  be  given  to  invalids 
(only  river  pickrell).  That  taken  in  meers,  or  muddy  water, 
is  somewhat  excremental  and  hard  of  concoction. 

Perch  taken  in  pure  water  is  of  white  and  pure  substance,  Perch. 
for  taste  and  nourishment  equal  to  trout  or  pickrelL    Perch 
is  usually  sauced  with  butter  and  vinegar ;  but  add  thereto 
the  powder  of  nutmeg,  which  to  this  fish  is  very  proper,  it 
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becometh  delecUble  to  the  taste,  and  gratefiil  to  thc 
stomach.  The  spawn  of  perch  is  of  delicate  aod  whole- 
some  nourishment,  very  good  for  the  weak,  orof  cold  temiJCt- 
of  body,  The  lesser  perch  are  best  But  if  the  great  one»- 
are  kept  a  day  or  two,  speeially  if  transported  from  the  place 
where  tliey  are  taken,  thelr  substance  becomes  more  tender 
— very  good  for  every  condiüon  of  body,  age,  and  coa- 
stitutioti. 

Carp  is  of  sweet  exquisite  taste,  but  the  üoutishmeia 
doth  not  answer  to  the  taste ;  if  it  were,  it  would  btt' 
numbered  amongst  fishes  of  primest  note.  It  giveth  slimy, 
phlcgmatic,  excreniental  uourishmcDt,  and  quickjy  satialclk 
the  sl,omach.  Let  al!  who  are  of  weak  stomach  eschewiL 
The  head  and  spawn  of  the  carp  are  the  pleasantest  and 
wholesomest ;  to  be  prefeired  before  the  rest  of  the  fish. 

The  barbell  is  soft  and  moist,  of  easy  concoctioa,  and 
very  pleasani  laste ;  of  good  nourishment,  bui  sotuewhiE 
muddy  and  excremental.  The  greater  excel  the  Icsser  for 
meat,  because  their  superfluous  moisture  is  ainended  by  age. 
The  spawn  of  ihem  is  to  be  objected  to  as  most  offensive 
to  the  belly  and  stomach. 

The  tench  is  unwholesome.  Hard  of  coDcocIioo,  ufr 
pleasnnt  of  taste,  noisome  to  the  stomach,  and  filleth  the 
body  with  gross  slimey  humour.  Notwithstanding,  it  tl 
meat  fit  for  labouring  men, 

The  roach  is  of  easy  concoctton,  of  light  and  meeüj 
nourishment ;  not  hurtful  to  any  age  or  Constitution  of 
body,  so  long  as  the  stomach  desire  it 

The  gudgcon,  though  but  a  small  fish,  yet  for  goodooi 
may  challenge  the  prime  place  of  freshwater  fish.  It  il 
delightsome  to  taste,  easy  of  concoctton,  and  good  Doutitl» 
mcnt  for  all  ages  and  constttutiona.  The  dace  is  Enncli  ihe 
s.ime,  but  of  lesser  nourishment. 

Ecles  are  pleasant  to  laste,  but  they  are  hard  of  digettioa, 
slimey,  gross,  phlegmatic,  and  soon  noisome  lo  the  stonuch. 
They  brceJ  obstrurtions,  because  they  makc  a  rto»  awl 
Ititinons  nourishment,  and  are  mosl  hurtful  to  ihoüe  Kibjcct 
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to  gout  and  stone  and  obstruction  of  the  breast  Those  in 
pure  water  and  gravel  soll  are  best  In  meeres  and  pools 
not  so  good.  I  recommend  only  those  to  eat  of  them  who 
are  more  addicted  to  their  palate  than  to  tbeir  health.  More- 
over,  in  impure  places  they  oftentimes  couple  with  snakes, 
and  so  receive  venomous  quality,  wherefore  they  are  not 
commendable  for  any  age  or  temperament  They  are  most 
hurtfid  to  the  aged,  phlegmatic,  or  subject  to  obstructions. 
Roasted  or  broiled  they  are  least  injurious,  the  fire  ex- 
hausteth  their  worst  qualities.  For  like  reason  the  powdered 
eel  is  wholesome,  though  not  so  taken  by  the  dainty- 
mouthed.  To  conclude,  they  are  only  convenient  food  for 
hard  labourers,  or  those  who  indulge  their  appetite. 

Crawfish  are  of  meetly  good  nourishment,  and  not  hard  Crawfish. 
of  concoction,  yet  I    do  not  approve  of  them  for  those 
who  have  weak  stomach,  or  are  subject  to  obstruction  of 
the  mesaraick  veines.     They  are  best  agreeable  to  such 
as  are  of  choloric  temperature  of  body. 

The  puffin  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  but  a  mixture  of  P^ffi»^- 
both ;  for  it  liveth  altogether  in  the  water,  yet  hath  feathers, 
and  flieth  as  fowls  do.  Whether  they  be  eaten  fresh  or 
powdered,  they  be  of  an  odious  smell  and  naughty  taste  . 
are  unwholesome.  Yet  great  drinkers  esteem  well  the  puffin, 
becauseit  pro voketh  them  to  drink,  which  is  the  best  faculty 
it  hath.  But  mark  the  end  of  such,  and  you  shall  com- 
monly  see  them,  even  in  firm  and  constant  age,  to  have 
turgid  and  strouting-out  bellies  and  a  dropsie,  the  upshot  of 
all  their  outrageous  drinkings. 

Fresh  fish  is  the  best  for  food.  Salt  fish,  if  it  be  much 
eaten,  hurteth  the  sight 

Of  all  sorts  of  salt  fish,  ling  and  milwell  be  the  best  Of 
all  other  salt  fish,  those  who  are  careful  of  their  health 
refirain  from  usin&r. 
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1625. 
"  Treatisk  of  Fasting." — Hmry  Mason. 

C  HAFTE  R   II. 

Voluntary  fasts  are  of  two  sorts.  They  arc  either  worldljr 
and  profane,  or  religious  and  holy. 

Worldly  and  profane  I  call  those  whose  end  is  for  some 
worldly  use,  or  for  some  respect  belonging  to  this  life.  And 
these  aie  divers.  For  sonietimes  men  may  fast  for  efTecting 
of  some  worldly  business  with  better  speede,  as  Saul  and 
bis  soidiers  did,  when  ihe  people  tasted  no  food,  because 
thCiking  had  adjured  tlum,  saying ;  Curscd  be  the  man  that 
eaUth  any  foode  untUl  evming,  that  I  may  be  avengcd  on  my 
memies.  We  see  the  reason  of  this  fast  was,  because  ihe 
King  would  not  allow  them  any  rime  of  cating,  for  that 
they  might  bestow  all  the  time  in  pursuing  of  the  enemie. 
And  so  in  like  sorl  a  man  may  fast  for  his  hcalth,  that  he 
may  gel  rid  of  uüdigestcd  humours ;  for  his  gain,  that  he 
may  spare  his  purse  ;  and  for  the  public  good,  that  be  may 
preserve  the  breedc  of  cattell ;  yea,  and  for  vciy  luxuiy 
and  of  a  gluttonous  disposition,  that  he  may  keep  hii 
stomach  for  betler  cheer.  When  men  fast  for  these  or  any 
such  like  ends,  their  fasts  are  worldly  and  profane,  anJ 
therefore  have  no  place  amongst  religious  exercises, 

The  sccond  are  boly  and  religious  fasts.  And  so  1  call 
those  which  are  intended  and  do  scrve  for  some  special 
use,  which  concemeth  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  mea'i 
souls. 

Chapter  X. 

He  says  of  Lent — 

Because  the  fast  of  Lent  was  anliently  observed  in  diren 
churches  and  countiies  afCer  a  very  diverse  and  dÜTereot 
maner,  First,  ihcre  was  a  differcnce  in  the  numbcr  tt 
weekes  appointed  for  this  use ;  some  observing  eight  weckei^ 
some  seven,  some  six,  and  some,  as  we  now  doe,  six  wtekd 
and   fourc  daies.     Secondly,  tliere  was  differcnce  in  Üw 
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fasting  daies  of  Lent ;  some  places  they  fasted  every  day 
save  Sunday;  in  some  other,  every  day  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday;  in  some  other  every  second  day;  and  in 
some,  but  every  week  only.  For  on  those  other  daies  in 
Lent,  though  they  abstained  from  some  meats,  yet  they  did 
eat  their  dinner :  and  then  the  Antients  thought  it  to  be  no 
fasting  day, 

ist  Politic  reason  for  keeping  Lent — 

Because  at  this  time  of  the  yeare  is  a  timc  of  breed,  and 
of  the  increase  of  creatures ;  and  the  sparing  of  the  increase 
by  abstinence  and  slender  diet,  might  cause  plenty  and 
Store  in  the  common  wealth  for  all  the  yeare  afler. 

2nd.  A  physicall  reason — 

Which  is  because  at  this  time  of  the  yeare  thcre  is  most 
increase  of  blood  in  a  man's  body;  and  the  heat  thereof 
might  breed  fevers  and  hot  diseases;  but  spare  diet, 
especially  consisting  of  fish  and  herbs  and  roots  will  serve  to 
qualify  the  blood  and  bring  it  to  a  right  temper. 

DaTE 16 10.  A.D.  16  IG. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF   OrDINANCES  AND   ReGULATIONS   FOR 

THE  Government  of  the  Household  Royal." 

DiETs  FOR  the  Prince  His    Highness  upon   a   Fish 
Day. — Dinner  (Henry,  a.D.  j6io). 

Bread,  beere,  ale  and  wine  as  upon  a  flesh  day :  Chickens 
(boyled),  4  Services ;  Mutton  (boyled),  2  Services ;  Veale 
(boyled),  i  service;  Lambe  (boyled),  quarter;  Shoulder  of 
Mutton  (rost),  i ;  Veale  (rost),  2  Services ;  Legge  of 
Mutton,  I ;  Capon  in  greace,  i ;  Chickens,  5 ;  Partridges, 
2;  Lapwings,  3;  Larkes,  18;  Conyes,  3;  Peares,  i  pye; 
Custard,  i ;  Tart,  i ;  Lyng,  i  service ;  Pyke,  i  service ; 
Carpe,  i ;  Whiteings,  i  service. 

Diet  to  the  Chamberlain^  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Steward 
and  Groome  of  the  Stoole  upon  a  fish  day. — Dinner — 

Bread,  beere  and  wine  as  upon  a  flesh  day ;  Lyng  and 
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cod,  9 ;  Pyke,  i. ;  \Vhiteing.  i, ;  Gumard,  i. ;  Soales,  i. 
payer;  Playce,  i,  service;  Custerd,  l;  Tan,  i.;  Butter, 
Sweet,  I.  Ib. 

Supper — breade,  beere,  and  wine  as  at  dinner  aforesaid ; 
Lyng  and  Codde,  n.  Services ;  Pyke,  l  ;  Whileing,  i. ; 
Gumard,  i. ;  Saales,  i.  payer;  Playce,  L  seri-ice;  Dulcets, 
I.  Service ;  Tart,  i. ;  Butter,  Sweet,  i.  Ib. 

Covenants  concluded  and  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Greenclolh  with  Robert  Parker  and  George  Hill,  Yeoman 
Purveyors  of  fresh-water  fish,  both  for  tlie  more  honourable 
and  also  more  profitable  ser^'ing  of  the  King,  His  mosl 
excellent  Majesty,  in  the  houseliold  of  all  kindes  of  fresh- 
water  fish  in  manner  following ; 

ßirit,  it  is  detemiined  by  the  Lord  Grcat  Master,  Mr. 
Comptroller,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Greeocloth  at  Durhato 
Place,  Saturday,  the  loth  of  December,  34  Henry  VHl., 
that  neither  the  Purveyors  of  fresh-water  fish  shall  bring  in 
any  fish  to  the  KJng's  use,  but  he  shall  present  with  the  suae 
a  bill  of  all  such  prices  as  he  doth  pay  unto  the  paities  of 
whom  his  fish  was  bought,  with  also  Ihe  names  of  the  Said 
paities;  and  that  he  present  not  one  farthing  abore  the 
same  his  paymeiit,  upon  painc  of  looseing  of  his  service, 
and  flirther  to  be  punished  by  the  discrccion  of  the  officeo 
of  the  Compting  house. 

Ilem :  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  Purveyors  of 
fresh-water  fish  shall  have  for  cveiy  fish  day,  that  he  or 
ihcy  shall  bring  fish  into  the  Court,  121/.  per  day  for  evcrf 
horse  and  man  ;  and  for  every  carriage  horse  6</.  per  daj. 

Item  :  To  be  given  to  ihe  Yeoman- Purveyors  of  fresh- 
water  fish  for  Friday  and  Saiterday,  for  every  of  thosc  d»y9 
gj.  per  day,  that  is  per  Septiraan.  iSf,  If  ihcrc  be  three 
fish  dayes  in  the  weeke  they  are  (o  have  (>s.  8if.,  that  is  per 
wcek  20s.  If  the  whole  wecke  be  Fasting  dij'es  they  an 
to  have  41.  per  day,  that  is  per  week  281. 

Item  :  The  said  Robert  and  George  doc  covcoante  snd 
agrte  to  and  with  the  aforesaid.  .  .  .  that  neither  of  then. 
thcir  factors,  servants,  assignes.  .  .  .  shall  al  any  üxoe  aoke 
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larger  provision  of  fresh-water  fish,  by  virtue  of  the  King's 
commission,  or  by  any  coloured  means  than  shall  serve  for  the 
expences  of  the  King's  most  honourable  household,  to  the 
intent  to  seil  the  same,  or  convert  any  part  thereof,  to  their 
own  use,  lucre  or  advantage ;  upon  paine  of  losse  of  their 
roomes,  confiscation  of  their  goodes,  and  perpetuall  im- 
prisonment  of  their  bodies,  if  due  proofe  be  made  against 
them  of  the  same. 

Item :  .  •  .  •  They  have  also  covenanted  and  agreed  to 
make  carriage  of  .  .  .  Pikes,  being  by  ihem  provided, 
unto  the  Court,  and  there  to  deliver  them  quick  into  the 
King's  Privy  Larder  at  their  own  cost  and  charges,  as  long 
as  the  King  sojoumeth  or  lyeth  within  twenty  miles  of 
London,  then  they  to  have  allowance  for  carriage  of  them 
by  comptroUment 

Item :  .  .  .  .  They  shall  not  send  any  pike  of  less  scant- 
ling  than  18  inches  long,  and  being  18,  20,  or  21  inches 
long,  both  quick  and  well  fed,  they  to  have  the  same 
pike  for  14  pence. 

Item  :  They  shall  not  send,  nor  bring  into  the  Court  ut 
supra^  any  fresh-water  Breame  of  lesse  scantling  than  6 
inches  long;  and  being  16,  17,  or  18  inches,  they  to  have 
for  same  25,  6d, ;  if  any  be  exceeding  the  same  length  to 
have  therefore  by  the  discretion  of  the  comptroUment  of  14 
to  20  at  12^.  Carps  of  16  to  18,  at  4s,  and  upwards  at  the 
discretion,  uf  supra.  Perches  of  9  and  12,  3//.  Eeles 
weighing  3  Ibs.,  \od.  Troutes  of  14  inches  to  17,  8//. 
Chevins  of  16  and  upwards,  i6</.  Great  Flounders  and 
Roches  of  10  inches,  8j.  the  lood. ;  small  Flounders  and 
Roches  at  7  inches,  2s,  lood. ;  the  panier  of  Crabs  and 
Lobsters,  100  Ibs.,  8j.  Fresh  Salmon,  Calver,  and  other, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  comptroUment 

Item  : .  .  .  .  John  Hopkins,  the  Purveyor  of  See-fish,  shall 
not  henceforth  have  any  further  allowance  for  his  expence 
goeing  about  the  provision  of  See-fish,  but  onely  ;^4o  granted 
to  him  for  his  fees  for  the  same. 

Item :  That  Hopkins  the  Yoeman-see-fisher  hath,  from 
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the  last  day  of  September,  Anno  33d.  forth,  no  manner  of 
allowance  of  prices  of  fish,  already  stricken  in  the  kitchen- 
roll,  unlesse  he  declare  unto  the  Clerkes-Comptrollers  a 
reasonable  cause  why  he  should  have  fiirther  allowance; 
and  that  to  be  done  six  days  after  the  striking  of  the  said 
prices. 

''  On  Fish  days  they  should  only  have  two  courses  of  fish, 
each  consisting  of  two  kinds,  with  an  intermeat  of  one  kind 
of  fish,  if  they  thought  fit  And  those  who  should  transgress 
this  ordinance  should  be  severely  punished."  {See  *  Ryley's 
placita  Parliamentarla,'  p.  552,  from  the  Clause  Roll  of  9 
£d.  IL,  m.  26,  dorso.)  This  rule  was  brought  in  because 
the  excess  of  diet  and  provisions  had  become  so  great,  that 
the  consequences  were  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  nation. 
So  the  King  issued  a  proclamation  to  restrain  it  ^  Each 
course  should  consist  only  of  two  kinds  of  Hesh  meat, 
except  for  Prelates,  Earis,  Barons  and  the  great  men  of  the 
land,  who  might  have  an  interest  {une  entremcse)  of  one  kind 
of  meat  if  they  pleased." 
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APPENDIX. 

Note  top.  10. 

The  letters  C,  H,  O,  N,  when  used  by  chemists, 
stand  not  only  for  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and 
Nitrogen,  but  for  certain  definite  relative  weights  of 
them — the  weights  in  which  they  combine  with  one 
another  and  with  other  elements.  The  letters  thus 
used  are  called  "  Symbols,"  and  the  combining  weight, 
though  not  expressed,  is  understood  as  included  in 
the  Symbol.  Each  element  has  its  symbol.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  book  it  has  not  been  requisite  to  enter 
into  this ;  but  in  any  elementary  work  on  chemistry 
the  combining  weights  of  the  elements  will  be  found. 

Note  to  p.  18.     Extracts  from  Liebi^s  *  Animal 
Chemistry^  on  Oxidation.    (ist  Edition.) 

"  All  vital  activity  arises  from  the  mutual  action  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the 
föod."  (4).  "The  first  conditions  of  animal  life  are 
nutritious  matters,  and  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
System."  (11). 

'*  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  equal  times  may  be 
expressed  by  the  number  of  respirations.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  same  individual  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment  required  must  vary  with  the  force  and  number 
of  the  respirations."  (14.)  "  The  number  of  respirations 
is  smaller  in  a  State  of  rest  than  during  exercise  or 
work.  The  quantity  of  food  necessary  in  both 
conditions  must  vary  in  the  same  ratio."  (15.) 
"  Excess  of  food  is  incompatible  with  deficiency  in 
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(respired)  oxygen,  that  is,  with  deficient  exercise."  ('6-) 
"In  an  cqual  number  of  respirations we  consurac  more 
oxygen  at  the  level  of  the  sea  than  on  a  mountain. 
The  quantity  of  both  oxygen  inspired,  and  of  carbonic 
acid  expired  must  thercfore  vary  with  the  height  of 
the  baromcter."  (l/-)  "The  amount  of  oxygen 
capable  of  bcing  taken  up  in  the  animal  body  is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  can  comc 
into  contact  with  the  blood,  and  of  blood  which  can 
come  into  contact  with  the  oxygen."  (19,)  "The 
supply  of  heat  lost  by  cooling  is  effected  by  the 
mutual  action  of  the  Clements  of  Ihe  food,  and  Üic 
inspired  oxygen  which  combine  together.  .  .  .  It 
signifies  nothing  what  inlermediate  forms  food  may 
assume,  what  changcs  it  may  undei^o  in  the  body; 
the  last  change  is  uniformly  the  conversion  of  its 
Carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  of  its  hydrogen  into  watcr; 
the  unassimilatcd  nitrogcn  of  the  food  togeüicr  with 
the  unburncd  or  unoxidized  carbon  is  expelled  in  the 
iirine  or  in  the  solid  excrements."  (21.) 


Fick  and 
CXpcrimCnL 


Note  io  p.  20. 

In  l866  Dr.  A.  Fick,  Professor  of  "Physiology,  Zü- 
rich, and  Dr.  T,  Wislecenus,  Professor  of  Chcmistry, 
Zürich,  made  their  celcbrated  ascent  of  the  Faulhom, 
ccicbrated,  not  in  connection  with  any  scnsational 
narrow  escapes,  but  because  it  was  sciccted  as  a 
form  of  exercise  undcrtaken  to  test  whethcr  inuscular 
cxcrtion  was  a.ssociated  with  the  oxidation  of  nitrogcn. 

The  bcarings  of  their  invcstigations  on  the  thcn 
State  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  muscular  power 
are  set  forth  in  a  papcr  they  communicated  to  tbc 
*  I'hilosophtcal  Magazine '  through  Professor  Wuiklyrt 
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They  regarded  the  theory  that  "  muscular  action  was 
brought  about  by  chemical  changes  alone/'  as  having 
found  such  acceptance  it  might  be  said  to  be  a 
universally  acknowledged  fact.  That  these  chemical 
changes  were  processes  of  oxidation  they  thought 
älmost  equally  well  established,  but  the  exact  point 
as  to  what  element  it  was  whose  oxidation  gave 
origin  to  muscular  power  was  still  a  matter  of  doubt, 
demanding  further  experiments.  They  allude  to  the 
recognition  that  the  mechanical  work  of  muscles 
represented  only  a  pari  (see  p.  37)  of  the  actual 
energy  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  dr 
nitrogen  or  Whatever  it  was.  The  Hmits  of  the 
problem  narrowed  down  practically  to  this — was  it 
the  oxidation  of  nitrogen  or  of  carbon  which  furnished 
the  Store  of  energy?  Smith*s  experiments,  referred 
to  above  (p.  20),  they  did  not  regard  as  a  direct 
disproof  that  waste  of  tissue  by  the  oxidation  of 
nitrogenous  matter  was  the  source  of  power.  (Refer- 
ence  to  Voit  and  Bischoff.)  They  proposed  to  them- 
selves  direct  experiment.  Here  is  their  own  State- 
ment, with  some  few  omissions,  as  rendered  in  English 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine.' 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  question  whether 
muscular  force  can  be  generated  only  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  albuminoid  Compounds*  might  be  decisively 
negatived,  and  that  possibly  by  a  single  experiment. 
It  is  suggested  by  the  following  simple  line  of  thought : 
granting  that  a  person  might  accomplish  a  certain 
measurable  amount  of  extemal  labour,  say  m  mitre- 
kilogrammes,  and  that  in  so  accomplishing  it  he 
oxidized  /  grammes    of   albumcn   in  his    muscles ; 

*  For  composition  of  albumen,  see  p.  27. 
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granting  also  that  we  know  the  amount  of  heat  which 
is  liberated  when  a  gramme  of  albumen  is  changed 
by  oxidation  into  the  products  of  decomposition  in 
which  the  constituents  of  albumen  leave  the  human 
body ;  then  if  the  thermic  equivalent  of  the  manual 
labour  m  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  heat  which 
could  possibly  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  p 
grammcs  of  albumen,  the  question  may  be  negatived 
with  the  most  complcte  certainty,  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  thermic  equivalent  of  m  mfetre-kilo- 
grammes  is  less  than  that  of  the  heat  arising  from  the 
oxidation  of  /  grammes  of  albumen,  the  question  has 
by  no  means  received  an  affirmative  answer.  It  is 
only  in  the  former  case  that  the  expcriment  has  a 
decisive  result. 

Such  an  experinient  has  been  made  by  us  con- 
jointly.  .  .  .  As  measurable  extemal  labour  we  chosc 
the  ascent  of  a  mountain  peak,  the  height  of  which 
was  known.  ,  .  .  Of  the  numerous  peaks  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  the  one  most  suitable  for  our  purpose  appeafcd 
to  be  the  Faulhorn,  near  the  lake  of  Brienz,  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  It  was  necessary  that  the  moun- 
tain which  was  to  servc  for  our  experiment  should  be 
as  high  as  possible,  and  ncvertheless  should  pcrmit 
of  our  passing  a  night  on  its  summit  undcr  tolerably 
normal  circumstances ;  for  had  wc  been  obltged 
inimcdiatcly  to  descend  again,  the  measurable  amount 
of  work  would  have  bccn  at  once  followed  by  aa 
undeterminable  but  violcnt  exertion  of  the  musclcs,  in 
which  much  metamorphosis  would  occur,  the  themk 
equivalent  of  which  would  bc,  hovvevcr,  entlrely  übe* 
rated  as  heat.  The  Faulhorn  satisRes  all  thcse  rc- 
quircmcnts ;  (ot  aVvUous-h  its  height  is  \axy  considcr- 
able,  risine  lo  a'öoux  ioco  to^toä  üomii  ^hg  Idee  of  i 
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Brienz,  yet  there  is  an  hotel  on  its  summit.  Besides, 
it  can  be  ascended  by  a  very  steep  path,  which  was, 
of  course,  favourable  for  our  experiment,  because  the 
amount  of  muscular  action  which  is  lost  and  not 
calculable  (being  reconverted  into  heat)  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  chose  the  steepest  of 
the  practicable  paths.  .  .  .  [The  details  of  the  experi- 
ment are  then  given.] 

In  Order  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  unne- 
cessary  consumption  {Luxus  cofisumtion)  of  albumen 
during  the  experiment,  they  took  no  albuminoid  food 
from  midday  on  August  29  until  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  August  30.  .  .  . 

The  experiment  proper  began  on  the.eveningof  the 
29th  of  August  at  6  p.m.  and  ended  at  6  A.M.  August 
3 ist  The  composition  of  the  products  of  the  body 
leaving  through  the  kidneys  during  that  time  was  sub- 
sequently  strictly  analysed,  and  the  results  obtaincd, 
too  long  to  give  here,  fumished  a  new  testimony  to 
the  fact,  which  has  often  before  been  experimentally 
proved,  that  muscular  exertion  docs  NOT  notably  in- 
crease  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  such  products. 

Note  to  p,  22. 

In  the  case  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  referred 
to,  p.  22,  whcn  in  1872  500  milcs  of  rails  wcrc 
shiftcd  within  a  fortnight,  the  extra  nitrogen,  togcther 
with  extra  carbon  supplied,  was  in  the  form  of  oat- 
meal.  The  men  carricd  their  own  bacon,  brcad, 
cheese,  cocoa,  &c,  as  usual  ;  but  a  pound-and-a-half 
of  oatmeal  (see  the  valuc  of  oatmcal  on  p.  30),  and 
half-a-pound  of  sugar  was  allowed  daily  to  each  man, 
and  for  each  gang  of  twenty-one  men  a  cook  was 
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providcd.  Temporary  fire-places  of  stone  werc  built^ 
and  thc  oatmeal  was  "well  cooked  and  served  out  in 
pannikins.  Three  thousand  mcn  were  employed 
working  double  time,  and  no  case  of  sickness  occurrcd, 
while  it  is  said  thc  men  much  apprcciated  this  forni 
of  extra  diet. 

In  making  the  reccnt  extension  of  railways  in 
Sicily  the  progrcss  was  rctardcd  by  thc  slack  work 
done  by  the  Sicilian  nawies  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish  gangs.  The  former  took  scarcely  any  mcat, 
prefcrring  to  save  wages  their  comrades  expended  in 
that  way.  Thc  idea  occurrcd  to  the  contractor  of 
paying  the  mcn  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
mcat;  and  the  rcsult  was  a  marked  increase  in  thc 
amourt  of  work  executed,  which  was  brought  up 
ncarly  to  the  British  average. — (See  Encly.  Brit.  9th 
cd.) 

Note  (0  p.  22.     Tables  cf  Oulgoings  and  Intakes. 

In  moät  works  on  foods  and  diet  it  is  usual  to  give 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  human  fraroe,  thc 
average  selectcd  being  for  S  ft  8  in.  high,  1 1  stone 
weight,  and  about  30  years  of  age.  Such  an  analysis 
is  printed  below,  thc  figurcs  being  taken  from  thc 
'  Handbook  of  the  Bcthnal  Green  Museum  Food 
Collection,'  as  revised  by  Professor  Church. 

It  is  hcre  puiposciy  kept  far  apart  from  the  daily 
outgoings  and  intakcs  mcntioncd  on  p.  22  to  prevcnl 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  thosc  who  havc  not  pre* 
viously  studied  the  subject,  betwecn  the  continuoDS 
necds  of  the  body  for  work  internal  a.?  well  as  cx- 
tcmal  (sce  p.  37),  and  the  "balancc"  bctwcai  thoe 
outgoings  av\d  rnUkcs. 
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Daily  variations,  even  during  health,  in  the  amount 
of  fibrin  (No.  2),  fat  (No.  4),  and  albumen  (No.  9),  are 
often  considerable,  as  the  "  storage  "  referred  to  on  p. 
21  fluctuates.  The  fact  of  such  fluctuations  is  famih'ar, 
For  example,  it  can  be  observed  with  some  exactness 
by  those  who  during  the  training  of  the  University 
crews  watch  the  daily  accounts  of  weights  as  given  in 
all  the  newspapers,  or  by  those  who  at  Turkish  baths 
keep  records  of  their  own  fluctuations. 

The  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  (No.  3),  probably 
nearly  constant,  depends  mainly  on  the  dimensions 
(partly  the  density)  of  the  bones,  and  heredity,  feeding, 
habits,  and  atmosphere,  determine  this  during  the  first 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  life.  The  amount  of 
fluoride  of  calcium  (No.  12),  and  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia  (No.  I3)differ  from  the  same  cause  of  individual 
structure. 

Such  a  table  cannot  of  course  be  taken  as  an  exact 
account  of  the  composition  of  all  men  of  the  size, 
weight,  and  age  mentioned. 

The  chemical  analysis  is  given  first  in  Compounds 
and  then  as  Clements. 


COMPOUNDS. 

Ibs.    ozs.   grs. 

1.  IVatef'y  which   is   found  in  every   tissue  and 

secretion,  and  amounts  altogether  to  ..     109    o      o 

2.  Fibrin^   and  similar   substances,  forming  the 

Chief  solid  material  of  muscular  flesh,  and 

also  occurring  in  blood  ..         ..         ..       15  10      o 

3.  Phosphate  of  Lime,  in  all  tissues  and  liquids,  but 

chiefly  in  the  bones  and  teeth  ..         ..         8  12      o 

4.  Fat,  a  mixttire  of  three  chemical  Compounds, 

distributed  throughout  the  body       ..  ..         48      o 


Carried  forward  ..         ..     137  14      o 
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Brought  forward  ,,  ..      tj; 

5.  Ossfifi,  Ihe  organic  framework  of  bones  and  the 

Chief   conslituent  of  connective  tissue ;  it 
yiclds  gclalin  when  boiled      ..         ..  ,.         ^ 

6.  Keratin,  with  other  similar  and  nitrogenous 

Compounds,  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  skia, 
epidermis,  hair  and  naiJs,  weighs  about      ..         4 

7.  CarliiagiH,  a  nitrogenous  subslance,  is  ihc  chicf 

constituent  of  caitilagcs  ;   it  rcscmblcs  the 
Ossein  of  bonc,  and  amounts  lo        ..  ..         1 

8.  Hämoglobin,  a  vcry    important    nitrogenous 

substance,  containtng  iron  ;  it  gives  the  red 
colour  to  [he  blood,  and  amounts  to  ..         i 

Q.  AlAumeu,  a  soluble  nitrogenous  substnncc,  is 

found  in  chyle,  lymph,  blood  and  muscles  ..         t 

10.  Carbonale  of  Liine,  is  found  chicfly  in  bone    ..  1 

11.  KephaliH  with  myelin,  cerebrin,  and   several 

other  nitrogenised,  sulphurised,  or  phoapbo- 
riscd  Compounds,  is  found  in  braln,  nerve,  &c.        c 

12.  Fluoride  of  Calcium,  is  found  chiefly  in  bones 

and  teeth  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  o 

13.  Phosphate  of  Ma^esia,  chiefly  in  bones  and 

teeth       c 

14.  Chloride  of  Sodium,OT  common  salt,  occurs 

throughout  the  body    ..         ..         ..  ..         c 

11;.  Ckolesftritt,  Iitosile  and   Clycogen  are  Com- 
pounds containing  carbon,  hydrogen    and 
oxygen,  found  in  brain,  muscle  and  tiver    ..         t 
16    Sulfiliale,   Phosphate   and   Organic   Sollt    nf 

Soilium,  are  found  in  all  liquids  and  lissucs . .         c 

17.  Sulpkate,  Phosphate  and  Chloride  ofPotassium, 

arc  found  in  all  tissues  and  liquids  ..  ..         c 

18.  JiV/V«,  occurs  in  hair,  skin  and  bones..  .,         e 

Total..  ,.   ijj 

ELEMENTS   OF  TUE   HUMAN   BODY. 

I.  Oxygen,  A  pcrmancnl  gas,  the  great  suppoiter 

of  combustion.    This  gas  constitutcs  \  of  tlie 

water  anü  ;  of  ihc  air.     The  quanlity  in  Üic 

human  \iod^  mouVd  &U  a  spiicc  of  aboul  somc 

3  cutnc  i«A,  wAitOÄ&ji^^ 
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Ibs.    ozs*   grs. 

2.  Carboftf  a  solid,  occurs  nearly  pure  in  charcoaL 

The  carbon  in  the  body  is  variously  combined 
with  other  elements,  and  by  its  buming  sets 
free  heaty  and  produces  carbonic  acid  gas  ..       18  11     50 

3.  Hydrogen,  a  gas,  and  the  lightest  substance 

known.  It  occurs  mainly  in  water ;  the 
quantity  in  the  human  body  would  fill  a  Space 
of  some  2690  cubic  feet,  and  would  weigh 
about      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         ..       14    3  150 

4.  AU  trogen,  a  gas  without  energetic  properties. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  all  bones  and  blood 
and  muscle.  The  quantity  in  the  body 
would  occupy  about  66  feet  cubic,  and  would 
weigh  about      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         4  14      o 

5.  Phosphorus^  a  solid.      It  occurs  specially  in 

various  Compounds  of  the  bones  and  of  the 
brain.  It  bums  so  readily  in  air  that  it  is 
here  kept  in  water.  In  the  human  body  we 
find  about  ..  ..  ..  ..         ..         i  12     25 

6.  Suiphur^  a   yellow   combustible    solid,  often 

called  called  brinistone.  Like  all  the  pre- 
ceding  elements,  it  is  found  in  all  the  tissues 
and  secretions  of  the  body,  but  always  in 
combination.     It  amounts  to  ..  ..         080 

7.  Chlorine,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  found  in  the 

body  chiefly  with  sodium,  the  Compound 
being  common  salt.  The  chlorine  in  the 
human  body  would  fill  a  space  of  2  cubic  feet 
and  510  cubic  inches,  and  would  weigh       ..        o    4  150 

8.  Fluorine,  hardly  known  in  the  separate  State, 

but  probably  a  gas.  It  is  found  united  with 
calcium  in  the  bones  and  the  teeth.  The 
quantity  in  the  body  would  fill  a  space 
2  cubic  feet  and  1 50  cubic  inches.  It  would 
weigh      ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         03  300 

9.  Silicon,  a  solid  occurring  in  union  with  oxygen 

in  hair,  bones,  blood,  bile,  saliva  and  skin..-  00  14 
IG.  Calcium,  a  metal,  the  basis  of  lime.     It  occurs 

chiefly  in  bones  and  teeth      ..         ..         ..         3  13  190 

1 1.  Potassium,  a  metal,  the  basis  of  potash.     It  is 

lighter  than  water, -and  when  placcd  on  it 
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burns  with  a  lilac  flame.     It  occurs  mainly 

as  phosphate  and  Chloride      ..  ..         ..         03  340 

12.  SodiuMy  a  mctal,the  basis  of  soda,  and  mustbe 

kept  from  the  air.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  union 
with  chlorine  as  common  salt,  but  also  in 
other  Compounds  and  bile      ..  ..  ..         o    3  217 

13.  Magnesium — ^this  metal  is  found  in  union  with 

phosphoric  acid,  mainly  in  bones     ..  ..         02  250 

14.  Iron — this  metal  is  essential  to  the  colouring 

matter  of  the  blood.     It  occurs  everywhere 

in  the  body        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         00    63 

15.  Manganese^  a  metal  much  like  iron.     Faint 

traces  occur  in  the  brain,  and  decided  traces 
in  the  blood. 

16.  Copper^lx2Sxs  of  this  metal  are  invariably  foimd 

in  the  human  brain,  and  probably  also  in  the 
blood. 

Note  to  /.  29. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  the  instability— 
the  readiness  for  change — of  the  nitrogen  Compounds 
which  makes  them  so  serviceable  for  hard  work.  All 
that  can  be  said  at  present  is,  that  though  the  facts 
as  to  thcir  use  seem  clear,  the  explanation  has  not 
yct  been  satlsfactorily  arrived  at. 

Note  Oft  Dr.  E.   Smiths  populär  form  of  puttingthe 

resnlts  of  his  work,  p,  38. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Dr.  E.  Smith  illustrated  that  cost  and  cconomy  in 
foods  are  different  things. 

Two  breakfasts  are  here  selected  for  comparison, 
both  of  the  same  cost  per  head  (i^.)  while  one  gives 
909  grains  of  carbon  and  41  grains  of  nitrogen  more 
than  the  other. 
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Breakfast  of  tea,  bread  and  butter  :-  - 

Tea,  \  oz. ;  sugar,  ^  oz. ;  skimmed  milk,  ^  pint ; 
water,  \  pint ;  bread,  6  oz. ;  butter,  -J-  oz.  [The 
quantities  refer  to  the  share  for  each  person.] 
Amount  of  carbon;  1081  grains;  nitrogen,  46 
grains. 


Breakfast    of  oatmeal  brose,    treacle,    bread   and 
bacon : — 

Oatmeal,  5  oz. ;  skimmed  milk,  \  pint ;  water, 
\  pint ;  treacle,  i  oz. ;  bread,  3  oz. ;  bacon,  i  oz. 
Amount  of  carbon,  1,990  grains;  nitrogen,  88 
grains. 


Chronological  Table. 

The  table  of  anatomists  and  physiologists  from 
1500  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  large 
a  number  of  brains  have  been  occupied  in  finding  out 
what  our  bodily  Organization  is,  and  in  the  coUateral 
column  how  many  brains  have  been  occupied  in 
finding  out  methods  of  investigation  which  have  come 
as  aid,  in  explaining  ourselves.  It  may  help  the  realisa- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  such  an  expression  as  "  There 
are  many  things  we  do  know,"  being  something 
different  in  significance  from  the  answer  of  a  school- 
boy,  "  Don't  know,  Sir,"  to  a  question  say  such  as 
what  is  the  aorist  of  opatd  ?  or,  what  is  the  capital  town 
of  Northamptonshire  ?  The  table  is  based,  with 
modifications,  on  one  of  Professor  McKendrick*s.  In 
the  latter  part  it  is  meant  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  complete. 
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Period. 

1540 
1550 
1610 

1620 

1650 

1660 


Anatombts  and  Physiologists. 


1670 


1680 


I/OO 


I7IO 


1720 


1730 


1740 


Faliopius,  15  23- 1562. 

Eustachius,  d,  1574. 

William  Harvey,  1578- 
1657  {Cirfuiation), 

ASELLI,  about  1622 
{Lacteals), 

Pecquet,  about  165 1 
(Thoracic  ducl). 

JOLLYFE,  b,  about  1622 

{Lymphatici) 
Malpighi,  1628-1694 

{Circulation    unaer   the 

Microscopi), 
LOWER,  1631-1691 

(Transfusion  of  Blood). 

HOOKE,  1635-1703 
(Artificial  respiration), 

Mayow,  1645-1679 
(Respiration). 

RUYSCH,  1638-1731 
(^A  rt  of  Injeciing). 

Boerhaave,  1668- 1738. 
Keill,  1673-1719. 

Stephen    Hales,    1677- 
1761  (Circulation). 

R^aumur,  1683-1757. 


Haller,  1708-1777 

(Muscular  Irritability), 
WhyU,  i7H-n66. 


Representadves  of  Collatend 
Sciencef. 


Stephen  Gray,  d.  1736. 


Nicholas     BernouUi    (I.X 
1687-1759. 

Maclaurin,  1698-1746. 
Bradley,  1692-1762. 
John  BernouUi  (I.X  1667- 
1748. 

Linnaeus,  1 707-1 778. 
Maskeleyne,  about  1732. 
Hawksbce,  about  1731. 
Dollond,  1706-1761. 
Euler,  1 707-1 789. 
Dan  BemoulU  (I.X  1700 
1752. 

Boscovitch,  1711-1787. 
Kästner,  i7i9-i8oa 
Lacaille,  17 13-1763. 
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Pcriod. 


1760 


1770 


1780 


1790 


1800 


AnaComists  and  Physiologists. 


Needham,  171 3-178 1, 
Trembley,  1700-1784. 
Lieberkühn,  1711-1756. 

John  Hunter,  1728-1794 

{Blood-vessels), 
Spallanzani,  1729-1799 

{Diß^estioHf    respiration^ 

gener at ton), 
Galvani,  1737-1798 

{Animal  electricity), 
Hewson,  1739-1774 

{Blood  glands). 

Lamarck,  1744-1829. 


Blumenbach,  175  2-1 840. 


BiCHAT,  1771-1802 
{Life  of  tissues). 


Thomas    Young,    1773- 

1829    {Measurement    of 

Urne,  colour), 
J.  F.  Berard,  1780- 1828. 
Rudolphi,  1 771- 1832. 


Representatives  of  Collateral 
Sdences. 


John  BemouUi  (IL),  1740- 
1790. 


James  Watt,  1736-18 19. 
Hutton,  1726-1797. 
Lavoisier,  1 743-1 794. 
Joseph  Black,  1 728-1 799. 
Coulomb,  1 736-1 806. 

Bailey,  1736-1793. 
Franklin,  1 706-1 790. 
William  Hunter,  1718-  1785. 
Biot,  about  1774. 

Cavendish,  1 731-18 10. 
Sir  J.  Banks,  1743-1820. 
Gmelin,  1748- 1840. 
John  BemouUi  (I I L),  1744- 

1807. 
Priestley,  1734- 1804, 
Jacobi,  1743-18 19. 
Playfair,  1748-18 19. 
BerthoUet,  1748-1822. 
Scheele,  1742- 1786. 
Bramah,  1749- 18 14. 
Daniel  Bemoulli  (I I.)  175 1- 

1834. 
Jenner,  1 749-1 823. 

Fourcroy,  175  5-1 809. 

Legendre,  17  52-1 833. 
Count  Rumford,  1 7  5  3- 1 8 1 4, 
James  Bemoulli  (IL),  1759- 

1789. 
Chladni,  1 756-1 827. 

Fourier,  1 768-1 830. 
Bmnel,  1 769-1 849. 
Leslie,  1 766-1 832. 
W.  Humboldt,  1738-1822. 
A.  Humboldt,  1 769-1 859 
Playfair,  1 749-1 81 9. 
Dalton,  1767- 1844. 
Cuvier,  1769-1832. 
Ampere,  177  5-1 836. 

Gauss,  1777- 185  5. 
Pfaff,  1773-1852. 
Malus,  1775-18 12. 
Seebeck,  1 770-1 831. 
Oersted,  1777-185 1. 

1.  1 
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Period. 


1810 


1820* 


Anatombts  and  Physiologists. 


1830 


CHARLES  Bell»  i  774-1 842 
(Sensory  and  motor 
nerve), 

Treviranus,  1 776-1 837. 

Edwards,  1777- 1842. 
Purkinji,  b,  about  1787. 
Sir  B.  Brodle,  1783- 1862. 
Majendie,  1783-1855 

(^Absorption), 
Sir  E.  Home,  1756-1832. 


Krause,  b.  1797. 
Beaumont,  about  1824 

{Digestion). 
Gmelin,  1788-1853. 
Serres,  1 782-1862. 
E.  H.  Weber,  d.  1878 

{Circulationy  muscles), 
J.  L.  Prevost,  1790- 1850. 
Von  Baer,  b.  1792. 
Marshall  Hall,    1790- 

1857  {Reflex  action). 
Flourens,  1794-1867. 

(  The  brain). 
Ehrenberg,  b.  1795. 
PoiSEUiLLE,  b.  1799 

{Manometers), 
Dupuy,  1774-1849- 

Johann   Muller,    1801- 

1858. 
Schlei  DEN,  1804-1872 

{Cell  theory). 


Representatives  of  CoUateral 
Sdenoes» 


Arago,  1786-1853. 
Thomas  Thomson,  1773- 
1852. 


Peltier,  1785-1845. 
Döbereiner,  1780- 1849. 
Hare,  1781-1858. 
C.  Ritter,  1 779-1 859. 
Gay  Lussac,  1778-1850. 
Fresnel,  1 783-1 827. 
Niepce,  1 765-1 833. 
WoUaston,  1 766-1 828. 
Frauenhofer,  1787- 1826. 
Bessel,  1 784-1 846. 
Nobüi,  1784-18J5. 
Ohm,  1787-1854. 
Christopher    BemouUi,  h, 

1782. 
Braconnet,  1781-1855. 
Brande,  b.  1788. 
Cagniard  de   la   Tour,  b, 

1776. 
Chevreul,  b,  1786. 
A.  C.  Becqucrel,  b,  1788. 
Berzdius,  1779- 1848. 

Basevi,  b,  1799. 
Desprctz,  b,  1792. 
Chasles,  1793- 1880. 
Struve,  1793- 1864. 
Daniel,  1790- 1845. 
Cauchy,  1 789-1 857. 
Mitscherlich,  b,  1794. 
Audouin,  1 797-1 841. 
Poggendorff,  b.  1796. 
Payer,  b,  1795. 
BischofT,  b,  1792. 
Moebius,  b,  1790. 


Faraday,  1794- 1867. 
CoUadon,  b.  1802. 
Sturm,  1 803-1855. 
Lassaigne,  ^.  i&o. 


*  The  dates  of  the  deceate  of  comparatively  recent  authoritics  harc  »oc 
cases  a&certained. 


bcca  aBa3 
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Period. 

Anatomi^ts  and  Physiologists. 

Representatnres  of  ColUtenü 
Sciences. 

Volkmann,  1801-1877. 

Frdmy,  b.  18 14. 

Schroeder  van  der   Kolk, 

Listing,  b.  1808. 

I797-J862. 

Melloni,  1798-1854. 
Amici,  b,  1786. 
Baiard,  b,  1802. 
Von  Bibra,  b,  1806. 
Boussingault,  b.  1802. 
Christison,  1779- 1880. 
Mulder,  b,  1802. 
Gassiot,  b,  1797. 
Dumas  b.  1800. 

1840 

Claude  Bernard,  1813- 

Foucault,  b,  18 19. 

1878 

Gorup  Von  Besanez,  ^.1817. 

(  Vaso  motor  nerves). 

Thomas  Graham,  b.  1805. 

Schwann,  b,  1810 

Lord  Justice  Grove. 

{Cell  theory). 

A.  W.  Hofmann. 

John  Reid,  1 809-1 849. 

J.  P.  Joule. 

John  Goodsir,  1814-1867 

Lehmann,  b,  181 2. 

(JSecretion), 

W.  H.  MiUer,  b,  1801. 

Fechner,  b,  1801 

J.  R.  Mayer,  b.  18 14. 
Kegnault,  b,  18 10. 

{PsychO'Physik), 

Carpenter. 

Liebig,  1803-1873. 

BowmsRi. 

Draper,  1811-1882. 

Henle. 

Andrews,  ^.1813. 

Wasmann. 

Bunsen,  b.  181 1. 

Ranke. 

Cahours,  b,  1813. 
Kopp,  ^.  18 17. 
Wertheim,  1815-1861. 

1850 

Ludwig. 

A.  £.  Becquerel. 

Von  Helmholtz. 

A.  Beer. 

Donders. 

Berthclot. 

Brücke. 

Sylvester. 

Brown-Scquard. 

Clausius. 

Du  Bois  Reymond. 

Tyndall. 

SchiflF. 

Kekule. 

Lister. 

KirchofT. 

Vulpian. 

Knoblauch. 

Vierordt. 

Moleschott. 

Huxley. 

Pasteur. 

Pettenkofer. 

Frankland. 

Czermak. 

Lyon  Play<air. 

Lothar  Meyer. 

I^wes  &  Gilbert. 
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An   EASY   WAV   TO  CALCULATE  THE   MUMBER   OF  GBAI\S   OF 
NiTROGEN   PRESENT    IN   DIFFERENT  WEIGHTS   OF  NlTRO- 

CENous  Compounds. 

Though  fractions  of  a  grain  are  impoitant  in  a  chemical 
analysis  it  is  near  enough  in  practical  dietiog  to  be  wilhjn 
\  of  an  ounce.  The  daüy  ränge  of  nitrogenous  Compounds 
taken  is  betwcen  4  and  5^  ounces. 

Calculate  438  gr.  to  oz.;  219  to  J  oz.;  iio  to  ^  oz.  (near 
enough).     For  reauly  reference — expressed  in  grains — 

40z.  =  1752  gr-i  4ioz.  =  i862gr.;  4^02.=  1971  gr. ; 
4j  oz.  =  2081  gr. ;  5  oz.  =  zigo  gr.  ;  5J  oz.  =  3300  gr.; 
5J  oz.  =  2409  gr.  (more  exact  than  2410). 

If  the  analyses  of  various  nitrogen  compouniis  is  ex- 
amined  it  will  be  seen  that  about  15J  or  16  parts  per 
hundred  (three  examples  of  which  are  given  on  p.  17) 
are  nitrogen.  This  is  so  uniformly  the  case  io  all  analyses 
that  for  the  convenience  of  calculation  withoul  anaiysis 
16  parts  in  the  hundred  of  any  nitrogenous  Compound  are 
taken  as  nitrogen.  In  making  calculatlons  in  grains  every 
100  grains  of  a  nitrogenous  Compound  is  taken  to  contain 
16  grains  of  nitrogen,  every  50  contains  8,  every  aj  con- 
tains  4,  and  so  on. 

Beginning  at  the  4  oz-,  that  is  1752  grains,  Ihere  are  17 
hundreds  (17  times  16=  271)  and  one  fifty  {=  8  grains  K), 
and  the  odd  2  may  be  omilted ;  so  1 752  grains  of  nitrogen 
Compound  contain  272  +  8  =  280  grains  of  nitrogen. 
Working  out  this  way  or  any  other  more  convenient,  tbc 
rcsults  come : — 


4i 

6 

«i 

This  can 
ng  a  diet  v. 


X  expressed  in  grains   .     176&  c< 
.     1662 
1871 
„  .    2081 

2IÖO 


of  coursc,  be  worked  the  reverse  way. 

wanted  to  contain  350  grains  of  nitrogen,  Ihen 


5  ouDces  of  somc  nitrogen  Compound  must  bc  takcn. 
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Many  curious  references  will  be  found  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  Century  books  mentioned  in  this  Hst 
Some  few  are  quoted  in  the  previous  pages. 


Date. 


1259 
1306 

1402 

1494 
1519 

1532 
1535 


Author. 


I54I 

1547 
1548 
1568 


Tide  of  Work. 


Rogers,  James  E.  T.  . 


Ballantyne  Club    . 


Rogers,  James  E.  T.  . 

Vincentius,      Bellova- 

censis. 
Glanvilla,      Bartholo- 

meus  de. 

Arlunus,  Joannes  Petrus 

GlanviUa,      Bartholo- 
meus  de. 


1577- 
1586 

1593 


IS99 


Elyot,  Sir  Thomas 

Gibson,  Edmund,  D.D. 
Thevet,  Andr^      .     . 


>Holinshed,  Raphaell  X 
England     .... 


Buttes,  Henry .     .     . 


A  History  of  Agriculturc  and  Prices 

in  England.     (London,  8vo.,  1876, 

&c.) 
Scotland,  The  Accounts  of  the  Great 

Chamberlain  of  State.    (Edinburgh, 

18 17,  3  vols.,  4to.) 
A  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 

in  England.     (London,  8vo.,  1876.) 
Speculum  Naturale.    Ventiijs.    FoL 

Vcnerandi  patris  .  .  .  Opus  de  pro- 

prietatibus  rerum.    (Koberger,  Nu- 

remberg,  1 5 1 9,  folio.) 
De  faciliori  alimento  summula  (Milan, 

1539,  fol.) 
Anno  MDXXXV.     De  Proprietatibus 

Rerum  (Translated  into  English  by 

J.  Trevisa,   B.L.)      MS.  Notes  by 

W.   H.    Ireland.      (London,    1835, 

folio. 
The  Castel  of  Helth.     (London,  1541, 

4to.) 
Statutes    of  the    Reahn.      (Vol.  iv. 

Parts  I  and  2.) 
Codex   Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani, 

voL  ii.    (Oxford,  1761,  fol.) 
The  New  Found  Worlde,  or  Antarc- 

tike  (Translated  from  the  French, 

by  T.  Hacket,  B.L.)  (London,  1568, 

4to.) 
Chronicles  (Hooker).    (London,  foL, 

1587.) 

A  Brie!  Note  of  the  Benefits  that  grow 
to  this  Realme  by  the  Observation 
of  Fish  Days.  (London,  Roger 
Ward,  1 593,  toL,  5  vols.) 

Dyets  Dry  Dinner.  Fish  (36).  (Lon- 
don, i2mo.,  1599. 


W. 
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DiW. 

Aathoc. 

■nueofWoik. 

1601 

Glanvilla,      Bartholo- 

De  genuinis    renim  ....  proprieta- 

meus  de 

tibus    libri   XVIII.       (Francofuni, 

1601,  8vo.) 

1608 

Cains,  Bemardinus     . 

De  alimentis  qua:  cuique  natura  con- 
veniant,  de  voluptatis    natura,    de 
saporibus.     (Venetüs,  1608,  4to.) 

1616 

Munday,  Anthony 

Chtysanaleia  :   the   Golden    Fishing  j 
or,  Honour  of  Fishmongers.    (Lon- 
don, 1616,  4to.) 

1617 

CasieUanus,  Petrus     . 

Vitseillustriummediconimqui  ...  ad 
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FISHERIES   AND    FISHERMEN 

OF  ALL   COUNTRIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  FISHERMEN  IN  EVERY  AGE, 

Twas  a  fat  oyster. 

Pope. 
Poverty  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

Merchant  of  Venice, 
3RD  FiSHERMAN. — Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 
IST  FiSHERMAN. — Why,  as  men  do  a-land  :  the  great  ones  eat  up 
the  little  ones. 

Pericles, 

A  Kaki  or  oyster  of  venerable  appearance  and  high 
reputation  for  wisdom,  whose  remarks  have  been  preserved 
by  the  learned  Kiuo  in  his  famous  Japanese  sermons,  was 
lying  at  ease  one  day  amid  the  rocks  beneath  the  Eastem 
waters,  and  was  watching  the  sunlight  which  played  among 
the  reeds  and  grasses  of  that  pleasant  retreat.  Now  it 
needed  but  a  very  slight  glance  down  through  the  blue 
h'mpid  depths  to  see  that  this  oyster,  as  we  should  call 
him,  with  his  well-developed  beard  and  general  expression 
of  cool  tranquillity,  was  a  highly  distinguished  member  of 
his  Order.  A  gentle  murmur  proceeded  from  his  half-open 
mouth  as  he  addressed  a  youthful  kurumayebi,  or  lobster, 
Standing  respectfully  near  him  ;   and  any  one  acquainted 


e  jrrsiziizzEs  AJiT  .— j  =:£JUir-£LV 


-»■hi  thc  mzüzisc  Isr^riaz?  rr^^^  hn^e  perccived  that  hc 

•■rzs  cccrra'Tng  tie   relEth's   £.ci  f::^'  r.'^es  af  shdl-fish  and 

iher  captor?  f er  the  beiert  od"  lii?  frJcDd.     - 1  know  quite 

TreH,*"  TÜsperd  the   KaV   lz2g^£!y,   *'ihat   unfortunate 

fairnan  lace  irhSdi  cazscc  eren:  brsatbe  iHs  d^cious  atmo- 

sphere.    Tbev  arc  all  an  inhapry  jcc  and  have  vciy  little 

idea  of  t3ic  p^cascres  rf  cxiscteaoe ;  brt  tbosc  who  are  thc 

paitScular  enemies  cf  12s  ai^d  of  ccbers  wbo  dwell  in  thc 

ocean,  are  worst  off  bj-  £ar.    Jus:  ]cck  at  the  wiiole  race  of 

fisbermen — I  doc't  carc  cf  wbat  country  or  what  age — I 

defy  you  to  mcmdon  a  söngiC  man  of  wealtb,  or  leisure,  or 

importance  amongst  thesi,  unless  it  was  Masaniello — and 

how  long  did  he  keep  bis  power.     Tbey  are  all  as  poor  as  a 

j>eriwuikie,  and  as  unprotected  as  a  jellj-fish.     As  for  thdr 

houses,  did  any  one  ever  bear  of  a  fishennan  living  in  a 

cottage  lined  witb  mother-of-pearl  ?    And  then  look  at  the 

dangers  which  thcy  are  incessantly  incurring.    There  comes 

a  little  puff  and  over  they  go,  while  I  lie  bere  and  watch 

their  bodies  floating  about  upon  the  surface."    Just  at  this 

moment  a  stränge   shadow   passed   across   thc   sunlight ; 

quick  as  thought  the  Kaki  stopped  bis  discourse  and  closed 

his  shell  with  a  snap.     At  last,  when  a  long  period  had 

elapscd  and  he  feit  that  all  danger  was  past,  he  opcned  his 

eycs, — ^and  found  himself  depositcd  upon  the  cool  white 

marble  of  a  fishmonger  s  stall 

In  thc  sensations  experienced  by  the  bero  of  this  little 
Eastem  apologue,  that  of  surprisc  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
dominatedy  but  we  question  whether  his  astonishment  would 
not  have  been  higher  in  degree,  as  well  as  pleasanter  in  kind, 
if  instead  of  finding  himself  upon  a  stall  in  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket he  had  awoke  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  rntemational 
Fishcries  Exhibition.  For  many  of  the  rcmarks  made  by  thc 
acute,  though  rather  too  self-confident,  mollusc  were  pcrfectly 
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correct  As,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  great  palace,  we 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  fishing  and  fishermen  from 
the  earlicst  times,  it  seems  as  if  the  abundant  wealth  and 
devices  around  us  had  risen  from  the  ocean  beneath  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  Rieh  and  varied  as  are  the  products 
here  collected,  there  is  no  trade  or  occupation  so  peculiarly 
distinguished  through  all  times  and  all  nations  by  the 
poverty  of  its  pursuers  as  that  of  fishing.  From  the  boat- 
less,  netless,  shiftless  race  of  Ichthyophagi,  described  by 
Arrian  and  Strabo,  to  the  big-booted  and  oilskin-coated 
individual  who  forms  to  the  observant  eye  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  familiär  objects  of  the  seashore,  poverty  is 
the  badge  which  marks  the  fisherman. 

Among  primitive  and  unsettled  communities  the  prin- 
cipal  pursuits  of  life  consist  of  fishing  and  hunting;  yet 
even  there  the  hunter  claims  the  greater  share  of  im- 
portance,  since  before  either  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits  have  taken  root,  both  food  and  clothing  are  alike 
supplied  from  the  produce  of  the  chase,  while  fishing  must 
be  content  to  confine  itself  to  the  formen  of  these  departments 
of  the  commissariat.  As  civilisation  advances  and  the 
growth  of  agriculture  converts  hunting  from  a  benefit  into 
a  detriment,  rivers  and  streams  no  longer  lie  open  to  cvery 
Chance  comer,  but  yield  their  wealth  only  to  a  privileged  and 
limited  number.  But  though  the  waters  which  formerly 
supplied  an  industry  for  the  many  may  now  afTord  only  an 
amusement  for  the  few,  yet  little  improvement  has  accrued 
to  those  who  still  follow  that  calling  for  their  livelihood,  no 
longer  in  the  streams  and  rivers,  but  on  the  wild  and 
dangerous  scas.  In  character,  as  in  habits,  the  fisherman 
seems  little  changed  from  the  days  of  Oppian.  Physically, 
he  is  still  well-made,  active  and  athletic ;  morally,  he  must 
needs  be   patient   and   enterprising,      No  calling  indeed 
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demands  so  severe  and  constaiit  a  strain  upon  the  moral 
virtues  of  patience  and  fortitude.  His  labour  is  mcessant, 
his  reward  slight  and  uncertain.  He  raust  face  the  chance 
of  sudden  and  violent  end  far  more  habitually  than  either 
soldier  or  sailor,  yet  must  hope  for  no  special  glory  or 
memorial  as  his  recompcnsc.  He  must  be  content  often 
to  leave  wife  and  children  with  a  smiling  face,  and  know 
that  as  likely  as  not  he  may  come  back  to  them  withiii 
twenty-four  hours  on!y  as  a  corpse  cast  up  by  the 
treacherous  sea.  Death  in  its  most  rapid  and  startling 
form  is  his  familiär  companion,  but  he  nevcr  can  sufler  his 
hardihood  or  his  cheerfulncss  to  bc  dimmed  for  a  moment 
by  that  ghastly  presence.  A  sudden  gust,  a  bücket  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  side,  an  awkward  movement  at  an 
inopportune  moment,  may  in  an  instant  snatch  him  aw-ay 
beyond  recall,  with  no  further  memorial  than  a  simple 
inscription  of  "  Drowned  at  Sea,"  The  church  at  which  hc 
worships  is  füll  of  such  records  ;  and  from  his  own  family 
perhaps,  a  father,  a  brother  and  a  son  have  all  perished  by 
a  sudden  death.  Yet  nothing  daunts  his  unconqucrable 
courage,  or  wearies  out  his  tnexhaustible  patience.  This  it 
is  which  niakes  the  üsheries  of  a  nation  so  valuable  a 
nursery  for  their  national  defences.  England  is  not  the  only 
country  which  owes  her  greatness  upon  the  seas  in  no  slight 
measure  to  the  qualities  of  her  fishermen.  The  navics  of 
Athens  and  Grecce  in  the  oldcn  lime,  as  of  Holland  and 
France  in  modern  days,  werc  largcly  recruitcd  from  tlic 
same  ranks.  Upon  their  calling,  too,  was  confcrred  the 
most  splendid  destiny  that  lias  adomcd  the  human  racc. 
From  amongst  the  fishermen  of  Galilec  came  forth  the 
Spiritual  princes  of  the  earth,  and  the  ]>overty  and  huraility 
in  which  thcy  lived  is  the  very  type  of  the  apostoljc  lifc. 
Such  a  race  of  men,  it  is  evident,  must  form  not  tncrely  an 
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integral,  but  a  most  vital  portion  of  a  nation's  strength ; 
and  no  pains  can  be  too  great  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  customs  and  for  developing  their  capabilities  to  the 
utmost  possible  degree.     No  doubt  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
obtain  detailed  Information  as  to  their  customs  in  the  earliest 
ages,  for  the  very  simplicity  of  their  habits  and  retirement 
of  their  lives  tends  inevitably  to  create  obscurity,  though 
when  we  descend  to  modern  days  the  copiousness  of  the 
treatment  grows  indeed  apace.     Fully  to  illustrate  so  vast 
and  intricate  a  theme  would  require  a  lifetime  of  research 
and  a  volume— or  rather  a  bookshelf — of  no  inconsiderable 
dimensions.     Yet  even  the  brief  and  unpretending  sketches 
here  presented  can  scarcely  fail   to   catch  some   interest 
from  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  laid,  and  the  incidents 
by  which  they  are  diversified ;  and  may  serve  at  least  to 
indicate  new  fields  or  rather  oceans  for  investigation  to  the 
Student  of  historical  philosophy,  no  less  than  new  tracks  of 
sympathy  for  the  general  public.     Whether  we  stand  by 
the  Indian,  as,  in  the  glare  of  his  midnight  torch,  he  spears 
the  leaping  salmon  in  the  reddened  waters,  or  follow  our 
own  hardy  fishermen  to  their  wild  and  dangerous  haunts  in 
the  northern  sea ;  whether  we  note  the  similarity  of  thunny 
catching  in  the  heroic  days  of  Greece  with  the  mode  pur- 
sued  even  now  in  parts  of  Southern  Europe ;  whether  we 
learn  from  the  Chinese  the  endless  subtleties  of  device  bom 
of  long  Observation  and  yet  longer  patience,  or  look  back 
upon  the  efforts  of  a  mediaeval  monk  as  they  develope 
slowly  through  the  centuries  into  a  vast  system  of  European 
pisciculture ;  whether  we  descend  with  the  leamed  Italian 
into  the  tomb,  or  inhale  the  breezes  of  ocean  as  we  pursue 
the  flying  whale ;  through  whatever  age  and  whatever  land 
we  stray,  the  same'  mingled  sense  of  natural  and  moral 
beauty  greets  us  on  every  hand.     To  the  fishes  with  their 
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marvellous  forms,  their  glowing  hues,  their  lovely  homes, 
belongs  a  world  scarce  penetrated  yet  by  the  eye  of  man. 
To  the  fisherman  has  been  assigned  the  nobler  privilege  of 
offering  an  example  of  patient  industry,  of  unrepining 
poverty,  of  discipline  and  self-restraint  at  least  during  his 
labours  at  sea,  and  of  utter  insensibility  to  danger  in  the 
pursuit  of  duty,  which  marks  the  followers  of  that  craft  in 
every  country,  even,  so  far  as  we  can  trace,  from  the  very 
earliest  times. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  ICHTHYOPHAGL 

She  was  used  to  take  delight,  with  her  fair  band 
To  angle  in  the  Nile. 

Beaumont  and  FUtcher. 

Egypt,  the  China  of  the  Western  world,  was  the  cradle  of 
piscatorial  as  of  other  industrial  arts  and  inventions.  So 
prominent  a  part  was  played  by  the  fishermen  in  the 
domestic  cconomy  of  that  country  that  the  prophet  Isaiah 
alludes  in  special  terms  to  their  desolation.  In  the  sepul- 
chral  monuments  of  that  extraordinary  land  where  the 
living  have  the  appearance  of  being  already  dead,  and  the 
dead  vociferously  claim  to  be  considered  alive,  we  find 
many  allusions  to  the  practice  and  illustrations  of  the 
methods  pursued.  Drag-nets  and  clap-nets  are  constantly 
represented  füll  of  fish,  and  bronze  harpoons  and  fish-hooks 
still  remain  to  bear  witness  to  their  early  ingenuity.  The 
tomb  of  Nevophth,  built  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  dynasty, 
contains  a  representation  of  two  men  angling,  with  the  hiero- 
glyph  of  fishing  inscribed  above  them.  Another  picture  of 
about  the  same  period  shows  fivc  men  cngaged  in  net-casting : 
one  Standing  in  the  water,  and  the  other  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  net  At  Elethyia  in  a  similar  painting,  ropes 
are  attached  to  each  extremity.  One  of  the  hieroglyphs 
collected  and  conjecturally  translated  by  the  leamed  and 
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ingenious  Italian,  Rosellini,  yields  a  su^estion  that  the 
device  of  usmg  cormorants,  or  at  least  some  kind  of  birds 
as  intcrmediaries  betwcen  themselvcs  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters,  a  kind  of  fish-hawking  common  enough  m 
China,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Egyptians.  As,  however, 
the  special  point  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the 
professor,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  his  own  words, 
espccially  as  they  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
recorda  from  which  our  knowledge  of  these  most  ancient 
occupations  is  derivcd,  and  the  amount  of  the  skill  required 
for  their  Interpretation.  The  autlior  speaks  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic  Word  representing  a  net,  and  then,  says  he,  therc 
follows  the  figurc  of  a  bird  with  the  signs  of  pluraiity, 
Then  comes  another  bird  with  beak  and  claws,  and  thal 
character  expresses,  as  is  evident  from  othcr  places,  a 
of  taking  Ash,  and  in  gencral  the  idea  of  fishing.  MorC 
often  one  finds  this  symboI  preceded  by  the  phonetic  word 
which  in  the  spoken  language  expresses  the  sarae  idea  witb 
the  armed  band  foUowing  the  words  indicating  the  action« 
In  fact,  it  is  the  figure  of  a  fish  with  the  note  of  pluraiity* 
From  thcse  premises  the  leamcd  and  ingenious  author 
concludes  that  the  inscription  reprcsents  the  inspector  ( 
bird-snaring  and  fishing.  "Si  csprime  dunquc  in  questa 
iscrizionc  :  f  ispettore  della  caccia  colle  reti  agli  nccetli,  e  delloi 
pescagione  deipesci,  che  k  \  uffizio  dell'  uomo  in  quella  scena 
figurato."  But  with  the  most  sincere  deference  to  so  hi|^ 
an  authority,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  represcnt^ 
tion  may  have  relation,  not  mcrely  to  birds  and  fish,  but  \ 
catching  the  latter  by  means  of  the  former, 

Snaring  crocodües  was  another  favouritc  mdustry  t 
amusement  with  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  is  showi 
by  the  tomb  of  Sciumnes  at  Kum-el-Ahmer.  Men  in  flafi 
bottomed  boats  covered  with  palm  or  papynis  seduced  tl 
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unlucky  reptile  into  shallow  water  where  he  could  not  dive, 
and  speared  him  then  and  there.  This  somewhat  resembles 
the  process  of  cockatoo-shooting  in  Australia,  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  sportsmen  dressing  themselves  up 
in  green  boughs,  and  creeping  along  with  the  utmost  caution 
so  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  two  sentinels  always 
on  the  look-out  from  the  highest  boughs  of  a  gum-tree. 
As  one  reads  all  the  various  designs  for  the  entrapping  and 

m 

dcstruction  of  these  helpless  creatures,  one  is  visited  some- 
times  with  a  qualm  of  compunction  on  thinking  of  the 
tremendous  catalogue  of  never-ending  treacheries  which 
characterise  the  whole  dealings  of  man  with  every  other 
portion  of  living  creation.  Nor  was  Egyptian  ingenuity 
confined  merely  to  capture,  but  extended  also  to  modes  of 
preservation.  The  art  of  drying  and  curing  fish,  not  dis- 
covered  in  Europe  tili  the  fourteenth  Century,  that  parent 
period  of  so  many  modern  employments,  was  known  of  old 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  pictures  are  still  extant 
representing  the  different  stages  of  the  process,  and  showing 
amongst  other  things  how  the  big  fish  were  cut  in  pieces 
previous  to  being  desiccated.  In  one  respect,  too,  that  of 
the  Wholesale  destruction  of  the  fry,  the  fishermen  of  Egypt 
seem  to  have  been  open  to  the  same  Charge  as  the  most  reck- 
less  of  modern  caterers.  Every  year,  after  the  inundation, 
there  were  found  in  the  receding  waters  numbers  of  small 
fish  from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  which  Djewhari  calls  Sir, 
and  identifies  with  the  ßiatpt<; ;  while  Dioscorides  considcrs 
them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sahnat  or  Sihna,  though  Makrizi 
distinguishes  the  two,  as  does  also  Avicenna  according  to 
De  Sacy.  This  may  be  true  enough,  and  the  species  may 
have  been  one  incapable  of  attaining  a  larger  growth ; 
but  when  we  read  of  the  immense  quantities  caught  after 
the  closing  of  the  sluices  at  high  Nile,  and  find  that 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the  great  rivet  v<^.'^  V» 
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scantily  supplied  with  inhabitants,  and  those  of  vcry  lai^ 
sizc ;  a  remerobrance  of  the  Stormontfield  experiments 
naturally  recurs  to  thc  mind,  and  one  wonders  whether,  as 
the  parr  werc  formerly  distinguishcd  from  the  salmon,  so  in 
this  instance  the  Sir  may  have  becn  nothing  eise  than 
the  young  of  some  larger  species,  and  their  destruction  have 
given  rise  to  the  scarcity  prevailing  in  thc  waters  of  the 
Nile. 

Holy  wars  seem  to  have  been  as  much  in  fashion  in 
Ancient  as  in  Modem  Egypt ;  and  the  controversy  assumcd 
the  curious  form  of  one  tribe  with  thc  utmost  irreverencc 
eating  up  the  fishes  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
territory  held  in  divine  adoration.  This  was  a  fertüc  source 
of  recrimination  and  dispute,  and  the  quarret  betwcen  the 
Ombitae  and  their  neighbours  on  this  knotty  point  attained 
the  dimensions  of  a  very  respectablc  war.  A  very  ancient 
exercise  of  royal  prerogativc  has  been  prcserved  for  us  by 
Diodorus,  Mcerisor  Thothmes  IV.  made  over  to  his  queen 
all  rights  in  the  lake  which  bears  liis  namc,  for  her  to  buy 
Ornaments  with  the  produce ;  and  if  it  be  correct  that 
twcnty-two  different  kinds  of  fish  wcre  found  there  in  great 
abundance,  her  Majesty  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisficil 
with  the  amount  assigned  for  her  pin-money.  In  morc 
rccent  times  Ebn  Modalbir,  according  to  Abd  Alatif,  an 
Arab  physician  of  thc  fourtecnth  Century,  was  the  first  to 
lay  a  tax  upon  fishing,  and  for  this  purpose  establbhcd 
regulär  inspectors  at  Alexandria,  Daniietta,  the  Cataract 
of  Oswan,  and  other  places. 

Isis,  undcr  thc  form  of  a  fish-tailcd  woman.  thc  common 
object  of  adoration  to  thc  Egyptians,  was  also  worshippcd  by 
the  ancient  Suevi  as  thc  discovercr  of  the  sail.  Doubtless 
Horace  had  her  image  in  mind  whcn  he  penncd  bis  famous 
comparison  for  an  incohercnt  simile. 

"  Destiüt  in  '^tccm  tmiain  tonnxA&  %%y!tM^ 
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Which  we  may  render — 

A  woman  lends  the  lovely  bust,  a  fish  supplies  the  tail. 

The  following  hymn  in  her  honour,  taken  from  the 
Magic  Papyrus,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
Hiawatha. 

^  Isis  has  Struck 
With  her  wing 

And  closed  the  mouth  of  the  rain, 
Shc  caused  the  fishes  to  remain  Xyvag  in  the  stream, 
Not  a  jug  of  water  could  be  drawn  out  of  it. 
Sinking  of  the  water,  rising  of  the  water  ! 
Her  tears  feil  (like)  water, 
Her  tears  feil  into 

The  water ;  a  cubit  of  fishes  at  the  mouth  of  the  ape ; 
A  cubit  of  wood  at  the  mouth  of  the  star. 
By  Isis  was  uttered  the  cry  :  No  crocodilc  ! 
And  was  effccted  the  act  of  salvation. 
Come,  act  of  salvation. 
Papaluka!  Paparuka! 
Papaluro." 

These  latter  lines  form  an  invocation  of  the  fish-god. 

Akin  to  this  deity,  in  substancc  if  not  in  name,  was 
Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the  neighbouring  Phoenicians,  whose 
grand  temple  stood  at  Azotus.  The  origin  of  his  apothe- 
osis  is  attributed  by  Sanchoniathon  to  his  having  becn  the 
inventor  of  the  plough  and  the  loaf ;  a  noble  title  indeed, 
which  makes  one  half  inclined  to  look  with  leniency  upon  the 
idolatry,  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the  heavy  fine 
which  would  now  be  imposed  upon  any  one  who  conferred 
such  a  benefit  upon  the  world  at  large,  unless  indeed  he  con- 
sented  to  be  robbed  of  all  his  due.  Dagon  was .  probably 
identical  with  the  KrjTto  worshipped  at  Joppa,  and  Aep/ayro} 
at  Ascalon,  all  three  towns  being  close  together,  and  the 
nature  of  the  worship  being  identical ;  but  a  doubt  may  be 
permitted  whether  the  transformation  of  Dagon  on  the  one 
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hand  into  StTwi'  or  Sidon,  and  on  the  other  into  Atergatis, 
is  a  convolutioti  possJble  to  any  except  an  etymologist  of  a 
happily  extinct  period.  The  two  deities  however,  Dagoda 
(or  Zephyr)  of  the  ancient  Suevi,  and  Dagoun,  the  beneficent 
principle  worshipped  at  Pegu,  may  indicate  some  trace  of 
earlicr  connection  before  historic  times. 

One  or  two  points  related  by  ^lian  of  Egyptian  fish 
may  here  be  cited  as  curiosities.  He  observcs  that  the 
Egyptian  sea-tortoise  hides  its  eggs  in  the  sand  and  thcn 
swims  off  to  sea,  and  he  points  out  the  Darwinian  adapta- 
tion  of  the  polypods  to  their  environments  in  assuming 
the  colours  of  the  rocks  to  which  they  cling.  Egj'ptian 
frogs  also  exbibit  a  remarkable  intelligence  in  the  art  of 
self-defence,  When  a  frog,  he  says,  sees  a  river  scrpent 
Coming,  he  snaps  off  a  piece  of  reed  or  cane.  and  holding  it 
tight  athwart  him  prcscnts  an  impregnable  defence  against 
his  opponents.  Sea-foxes  in  Egypt  were,  it  appears,  quite 
equal  in  intelligence  to  their  brcthren  on  the  land  ;  and  the 
angler  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  a  catch  of  onc 
of  them  found  his  linc  snapped  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
before  evcr  he  could  draw  bait  or  prize  from  the  sea.  To 
the  same  author  wc  are  indcbted  for  tlie  Information 
that  fly-fishing  was  familiär  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
that  tickling  trout  was  a  device  by  no  mcans  uncommon 
amongst  the  fishermen  of  tliat  time  in  gencral. 

Hard  by  the  eastern  borders  of  Upper  Egypt  dwclt,  in 
ancient  times,  the  tribe  of  Iclithyophagi,  divided  In  Ptolemy's 
map,  which  accords  with  the  best  classical  authoritics,  into 
two  races,  both  exccedingly  poor,  one  inhabiting  the  castem 
coast  at  the  entrancc  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  otlicr  to  the 
cast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  close  to  tlie  land  of  the  Gcdrocians, 
and  betwcen  what  Is  now  Cape  Mahn  and  Cape  Jask.  Pliny 
says  this  coast  was  thirty  days'  sail  in  length,  but  PUny's 
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statistics  are  not  always  precise.  To  the  former  of  these 
tribes,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  Cambyses  sent  messengers 
before  going  to  war  with  their  neighbours  the  Macrobians,  in 
Order  to  obtain  ambassadors  who  could  speak  the  Macro- 
bian  language.  From  the  account  both  of  Diodorus  as  to 
the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  from  that  of  Arrian  as  to  the  portion  of  the  tribe  settled 
towards  the  east  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  evident  that  the 
greatest  poverty  prevailed  amongst  them.  Though  they 
lived  almost  entirely  on  fish  they  had  neither  boats  nor 
nets,  and  their  implements,  after  the  very  rudest  stage  of 
industry,  were  made  of  stone. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  TIMES  OF  THE  CLASSIC  WRITERS. 

All  ibe  old  ones 
He  hath  sent  a  fishing. 

Massinger. 

MaNV  allusions  to  topics  connected  with  fishiug  arc  con- 
taincd  in  classical  works,  though  they  do  not  frequently  occur 
in  the  carlier  writers.  Homer,  for  instance,  nierely  dcdicates 
a  short  epigram,  of  no  great  merit,  to  some  fisherboys  who 
liad  pleased  Iiim ;  while  Hesiod,  so  far  as  we  remcmber, 
except  in  a  single  line,  is  altcgether  silent  Thuniues,  in 
especial,  afforded  exccUcnt  sport  with  thc  people  of  ancient 
Greecc,  and  are  a  frequent  subject  of  reference.  Thcir 
capture  was  effcctcd  by  driving  them  in  shoals  mto  thc 
harbour,  and  then  battering  them  to  dcath  with  harpoons 
and  Instruments  of  every  kind,  after  the  method  sttll 
practised  in  Sardinia,  whcre  lagoons  seven  milcs  in  length 
are  divided  by  thick  partitions  of  reeds,  and  the  thunnics 
are  beaten  to  dcath  within  the  enclosures.  This  barbarous 
form  of  proceeding  supplied  jEschylus  with  3  vivid  Image 
of  the  destruction  of  thc  host  of  Xcrxes,  an  image  placed 
*  morc  poctic  than  dramatic  aptness  in  thc  mouth  of 
*ersian  messenger,  who  describes  the  scene  to  Atossa. 
the  Greeks  kcpt  striking,"  says  the  mcssengcr, 
dng  US  with  thc  fragmcnts  of  oars  and  Splinten  of 
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wrecks,  as  if  we  were  thunnies  or  a  draft  of  fish."  What 
a  whiriwind  of  applause  must  have  greeted  that  bold  and 
glowing  picture,  which  combined  in  one  Hne  the  populär 
national  pursuit  and  the  most  splendid  victory  ever  achieved 
since  warfare  began!  Aristotle  mentions  the  thunnies, 
saying  that  they  belong  to  a  gregarious  and  camivorous 
class,  and  deriving  their  Greek  name  of  hamiae,  or  com- 
panions,  from  their  going  always  in  shoals,  a  derivation 
which  may  have  been  more  justifiable  than  it  would  seem  ; 
and  Archestratus  gives  a  poetical  receipt  for  dressing  them, 
which  has  been  translated  into  Italian  verse  by  Signor 
Domenico  Scina.  According  to  Pliny,  in  whose  mouth  a 
Story  never  grows  less,  they  weighed  as  much  as  fifteen 
tons,  the  tail  alone  being  nearly  four  feet  in  width.  Fried 
slices  of  them  made  a  capital  dish  for  the  Athenian  poor, 
Hke  fried  plaice  with  our  own  population.  **  Who  do  you 
match  with  me,  I*d  ask  ?  "  says  the  Bobadil  of  Aristophanic 
Comedy.  "  I'll  just  eat  somc  hot  thunny  and  drink  a  gallon 
or  so  of  wine,  and  then  1*11  blackguard  you  every  general 
in  Pylos."  In  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  whose  every  line 
breathes  of  pure  air  and  summer  skies,  and  compared  with 
whom  the  idylls  of  other  writers  are  like  plants  in  a  con- 
servatory,  occurs  more  than  one  allusion  to  the  habits  of 
fishermen,  one  eclogue  in  particular  being  especially  assigned 
to  those  characters.  Ausonius,  too,  in  his  poem  on  the 
Moselle,  after  describing  the 

"  High-crested  towns  wrought  from  the  hanging  rocks, 
Hills  green  with  Bacchus'  leaf,  and  pleasant  flow 
Of  MosePs  silent  stream  that  flows  beneath," 

goes  on  to  speak  of  "the  grey  crowd"  of  fishes  swimming 
in  the  pleasant  waters.  Nor  must  we  here  pass  over  the 
interesting  work  entitled  *  Geoponica,*  drawn  up,  according 
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to  the  best  authonties,  by  Cassianus  Bassus  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  I'orphyrogenitus.  This 
turious  treatise  forms  an  admirable  iliustration  of  classic 
science,  contaiuing  excerpts  from  Aratus,  Hippocrates, 
Zoroaster,  and  numerous  other  writers  on  rural  matters  ; 
and  togethcr  with  Information  of  all  kinds,  botanical. 
a^ricultural,  and  piscatorial,  it  fumishes  sucli  items  as 
receipts  for  universal  bait,  and  charms  for  drivlng  away 
mice  from  any  particular  field.*  It  is,  in  fact,  an  encyclo- 
psdia  of  ancient  rural  lore. 

Hook,  rod,  linc,  and  net,  evcry  weapon  in  fact  now  uscd 
by  man  in  bis  finny  warfare — except  that  potent  instni- 
ment  the  trawl — was  apparently  common  to  classic  times. 
Wlien  the  enemy  is  so  casily  caught,  tliere  is  little  induce- 
nient  to  waste  ingenuity  in  devising  new  means  of  oflfence. 
Still,  the  variety  of  rncthods,  especially  in  relation  to  nets, 
was  considerable  ;  and  fishermen,  to  follow  Julius  Pollux 
(or  rather  PoJydeikes),  might  be  divided  into  three  clas^es 
— -the  anglers,  the  cmployers  of  nets  and  torches  for  night 
use  with  the  spear,  and  the  divers  for  spongcs,  or  for  the 
purple-fish.  Theordinaryimplements  were  as  follovre:  the 
nassa,  or  net,  said  to  be  made  of  twigs  ;  baskets  of  various 
kinds;  the  casting-net;  the  drag-net ;  the  yärfyaftop,  or 
sagaia,  the  tlme-honoured  seine ;  corks ;  bamboo  fishing- 
rods  ;  poles  or  stakcs  to  fix  into  the  ground ;  fishing-Unes  ; 
flax  and  scwing-thread;  hooks  ;  leads  and  fishing-spcars. 
To  this  list  thc"'author  adds  the  boat  Utensils ;  and  obscnTs 


"  I  am  indebtcd  for  3  knoivlcdge  of  the  existcnce  of  üiis  cuiiou* 
treatise,  as  well  as  for  niany  olhcr  courtesies,  to  Mr.  Camcl,  ihe  w«U- 
known  supcTintcndent  of  Ihe  rcading-room  at  the  Britiih  MuscniD  ;  aod 
I  am  glad  to  avaü  myself  of  this  opportunity  for  cxpressing  tny  thiUiks 
to  ihc  numerous  officials  in  ihat  dcpartmcnt  who  have  aided  Bw  'm 
tny  rescarcbes. 
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titat  in  the  night  fishing  the  fishermen  propelled  the  boat 
down  the  stream  with  poles,  and  had  ropes  for  mooring  on 
land,  machines  for  drawing  the  boat,  connected  with  towing, 
the  boats  being  drawn  up  trenchcs  ;  skins  used  to  protect 
their  hulls  from  injuries  ;  and  props,  or^perforatcd  stones,  to 
which  they  attached  the  mooring-ropcs,  Eels  were  caught 
by  letting  down  into  their  haunts  from  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  some  cubits'  length  of  sheep's  intestines,  the  Iower 
end  of  which  was  seized  by  the  eel,  Thereupon  the  anglcr 
placed  the  other  end,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  woodcn 
tube,  in  his  mouth,  and  by  means  of  Inflation  caused  the 
eel  to  swell  until  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  escape.  At 
Marseilles  boats  used  to  be  shaped  like  swordlir>h,  and  then 
circled  round  to  dnve  home  the  catch.  Pilots  possessed  a 
large  measure  of  influence,  for  to  them  was  entrusted  the 
important  duty  of  determiiiing  the  omens. 

It  is  to  filial  piety  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
perfect  and  poetic  descnption  of  this  'subject,  whether  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  tJnies.  A  learned  Citizen  of  Aiiabar- 
SU3,  being  aged  and  infirm,  failed  to  present  himself  before 
Severus  when  the  empcror  paid  a  visit  to  tliat  tow.i.  For 
this  Omission  the  old  man  was  banished  to  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  his  son  Oppian  went  with  him  into  voluntary 
exile.  To  win  his  father's  freedom  was  the  object  of  this 
excellent  youth  ;  and  the  mode  he  took  was  as  brilliant  as  it 
was  original.  He  wrote  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  whole 
ränge  of  fish  and  fishing ;  and  whcn  Severus  visited  Malta 
recited  it  bcforc  him  in  the  theatre.  The  emperor,  Struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  verses  and  the  novclty  of  the  idea, 
offered  him  what  would  now  be  considered  a  very  respectable 
sum  for  a  well-known  writer  in  a  first-class  magazine,  and 
upon  his  declining  the  money,  promised  to  grant  the  author 
whatever  boon  he  asked ;  whereupon  Oppian  interceded  for 
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his  father,  and  obtained  a  remission  of  the  sentence  for 
both.  The  whole  incident  as  it  is  recorded  in  histoiy 
illustrates  in  many  points — if  fresh  Illustration  were  needed 
— the  numerous  anomalies  inevitably  attaching  to  such  a 
System  of  personal  caprice  as  obtaincd  under  the  heathen 
emperors ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  even  in 
contemporary  aflairs,  and  at  the  prcsent  day,  men  Ignorant 
of  the  inner  workings  of  political  machinery  constantly  set 
down  to  personal  influence  that  which  is  strictly  govemed 
by  precedent,  and  that  a  morc  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Organisation  might  revcal  all  kinds  of  subtle  limi- 
tatlons  and  modifications  by  wliich  the  imperial  power  \vas 
bound  and  restricted. 

Here  is  a  list  of  fish  from  Draper's  translation  which  might 
entitle  the  author  at  once  to  take  rank  with  ichthyologists — 

"  Fish  have  no  common  rule  of  life  assign'd, 
Not  to  one  place,  or  to  one  choice  confin'd. 
Tht  sev'ral  kinds  pursuc  their  proper  good, 
DifPrent  thcir  dwclüngs,  and  unlike  their  food. 
Some  near  the  shore  in  hunihle  pleasurcs  bicsl, 
Approve  the  sands,  and  on  thcir  product  fcast. 
The  flouncing  horsc  herc  restiff  drivcs  his  way. 
And  soles  on  sands  thcir  softer  bcUics  lay. 
Sca-roach  in  mddy  shoals  frcquent  the  land, 
And  puny  black-tails  ränge  the  shelving  Strand. 
The  clouded  mack'rels  choosc  the  sandy  ground. 
And  with  their  speckled  train  ihe  bcacb  Surround. 
Fiat  folios  here  streich  on  the  shadcd  scas, 
Hcre  spiny  scads  and  fruitful  earps  encrcase. 
The  broad-iail  herc,  and  dainly  mullct  fecd, 
Frisk  on  the  sands,  or  hatten  on  the  weed. 
Close  to  the  shorc  soft  siender  swalhs  reside. 
And  the  gay  mormyl  shows  his  spotted  pride. 
fiuc  what  these  luve  the  slimy  oflspring  hate  ; 
*  The  cod  and  whiiing  kinds,  the  prickly  skate, 

The  thomback-ray  an  arro'd  and  hardy  race, 
The  pois'nous  fire-flairc,  and  the  smooiher  pUice^ 
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Stretch  on  soft  slime  ;  in  slime  the  sea-cow  hides. 
And  on  the  yielding  bed  reclines  her  sides. 
The  cranip-fish  rightly  nam'd  from  numbing  pain, 
And  wide-mouthed  lizards  sandy  heaps  disdain. 
In  grosser  filth  they  pass  their  wanton  days, 
Search  the  rieh  mud  and  wreath  thro'  hidden  ways." 

Or  again,  to  take  the  account  of  the  diet  affected  by  the 
various  kmds  of  fish  given  in  the  third  book — 

"  Sea-crows,  the  tunnie,  shrimps,  the  wolf  approves, 
The  bream*s  voracious  gust  the  gaper  moves. 
Ox-eyes  excite  the  sharp-teethed  rufPs  desire, 
Horse-tails  the  various  rainbow's  paint  admire. 
The  oerve  surmullets  tempt  to  certain  fate, 
For  yellow-tails  with  bright-ey'd  pearches  bait 
Cackrcls  the  gilt-heads  glittVing  race  invite, 
And  tender  prekes  the  lamprey's  taste  dehght. 
Thus  larger  kinds  ;  the  fair  one  of  the  scas, 
Nam'd  from  his  beauteous  form,  young  tunnies  please. 
On  the  small  cod  the  full-grown  tunnie  feeds, 
When  wolves  attract  the  wounded  anthie  bleeds. 
To  crested  horse-tails,  hungry  sword-fish  haste, 
And  mullets  please  the  shark's  judicious  taste." 

Yet  one  more  passage,  in  which  we  not  only  set  the  net, 
but  descend  with  it  into  the  deep  abyss,  and  watch  it 
gather  in  the  frightened  prey — 

"  Down  thro'  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  bay 
The  leaded  snare  dividcs  its  silent  way, 
Impatient  tili  it  seize  the  destined  prey. 
The  Spikes  impetuous  reach  the  dark  profound, 
At  once  they  reach,  and  dart  the  numVous  wound. 
Th'  inverted  barbs  conBne  in  cruel  chains 
The  captives  writhing  with  the  steely  pains. 

**  The  various  tortures  of  the  bleeding  shoal 
Command  a  pity  from  the  stoutest  soul. 
Here  gasping  heads  confess  the  killing  smart, 
There  bleeds  a  tail,  and  quivers  round  the  dart. 


^ 
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This  in  his  sides  receives  the  nishing  wound, 

Hung  by  the  back  anothcr  ttvirls  around  ; 

Another's  breast  the  thirsty  steel  clividcs, 

Brcaks  through  ihe  vctns  and  drinks  the  vital  tidcs. 

But  genllcr  arts  cnsnarc  the  youibAil  train, 

Entangled  in  the  thrcady  bosonicd  seine. 

When  gloomy  night  obscures  the  frowning  deep, 

In  oozy  beds  the  scaly  nations  sieep, 

All  but  the  lunny's  brood  ;  with  wakeful  care 

Each  sound  thcy  dread,  and  ev'ry  niotion  fear, 

Start  from  their  cavems,  and  assist  the  snarc. 

"The  silent  fishers  in  the  calm  profound 
With  circling  nets  a  spacious  spot  Surround, 
While  others  in  the  midst  with  flatted  oars 
The  wavy  surfaee  lash,  old  Ocean  roars  ; 
MurmVing  with  frothy  rage  beneath  the  blow, 
And  trenibles  tu  remotcst  dceps  bclow. 
The  drcadful  din  alantis  the  tiniVous  fry  ; 
They  fandly  to  the  nei's  protection  fly." 

Some  notice  of  an  imperial  edict  published  by  Dio- 
cletian  raay  form  an  appropriatc  conclusion  to  this  brief 
review  of  classical  fishing.  It  is  remarkablc,  both  because 
it  fixes  the  current  price  of  fish  at  the  time,  and  also 
because  from  the  form  of  the  titles  it  favours  the  belief  that 
the  empire  was  not  recogniscd  as  a  formally  amalgamated 
cntity,  but  as  a  collection  of  separate  kingdoms  united  under 
a  Single  head,  likc  the  crowns  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
not  those  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 

"  [Imperator  Cssar  Caius  Aurelius  Ualenus  Dioclctianus  Pius  Felix 
Invictus  August  US  Pojntlfex  Maximus  Gcrmanicus  Maximus  vi 
Sarmaticus  Maximus  IIIT  I'crsicus  Maximus  II  Brittanicus  Maximiu 
Carpicus  MaxJnius  Armcnicus  Maximus  Medicus  Maximus  Adia- 
benicus  M  Tiibunicia  potestalc  xviii  Consul  vn  Imperator  xviii 
Pater  Pairite  Proconsul,  El  Imperator  Ca,-sar  Marcus  AukIius 
Ualcrius  Manimianus  Plus  Fcliic  Invictus  Augusttis  Pontifcx  Maxinttu 
Germanicus  Maxinius  v  Sam)[aticus  Maximus  iii  Prrsicus  Maximu» 
Drittanicus  Maximus  Carpicus  Maximus  ArmenicusMaximusMcdicu» 
Maxiinus  Adiabenicus  Maxinius  Trijbunicia  Potestatc  xvit  Consul  ti 
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Imperator  xvii  Pater  Patriae  ProconsuL  Et  Flavius  Ualerius  Con- 
stantius  Germanicus  Maximus  il  Sarmaticus  Maximus  li  Persicus 
Maximus  II  Brittanicus  Maximus  Carpicus  Maximus  Armenicus 
Maximus  Medicus  Maximus  Adiabenicus  Maximus  Tribimicia 
Potestate  viii  Consul  in  Nobilissimus  Caesar.  Et  Galerius  Ualerius 
Maximianus  Germanicus  Maximus  ll  Sarm[aticus  Maximus  ll  Persicus 
Maximus  II  Brittanicus  Maximus  Carpicus  Maximus  Armenicus 
Maximus  Medicus  Maximus  Adiajbenicus  Maximus  Tribunici& 
potestate  Yiii  Consul  lil  Nobilissimus  Caesar.    Dicunt 

Porcelli  lactantis     .     .     .  in  po  i  *  sedecim 

Agnus „    „  duodecim 

Hoedus „    „                    „ 

Sevi ital  po  i  *  sex 

Buturi „    „  sedecim 

Item  pisces 

Piscis  aspratilis  marini      .  „    „  viginti  quattuor 

Piscis  secundi    ....  „    ,,  sedecim 

Piscis  fluvialis  optimi  .     .  po  i  *  duodecim 

Piscis  secundi  fluvialis.     •  ital  po  i  *  octo 

Piscisalsi ital  po  i  *  sex 

Ostrea  n  centum     ...  *  centum 

Echini  n  centum     ...  *  quinquaginta 

Echini  recentis  purgati     .  ital/unum  *                „ 

Echini  salsi „        „    *  centum 

Sphonduli  marini   •     .     .  n  centum  *  quinquaginta  ^ 

Mr.  Leake,  the  editor  of  this  interesting  edict,  gives  a 
translation  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

Den. 

Sucking-pig by  the  pound  16 

Lamb ,,  12 

Kid n  12 

Tallow one  Ital.  pound  6 

Butter „  16 

Item  fish— 
Sea-fish  of  the  best  quality,  or  from) 

deep  water f  " 

Second-rate  fish „  16 

Best  river-fish „  12 

Second-rate  river-fish ,,  8 

Salt  fish ,,  6 
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Oysters a  hundred  ico 

Sea-urchins n  5o 

Salted  sea-urchins „  loo 

Sea-cocklcs »^  50 

These  latter  prices,  if  we  could  fix  the  value  of  the 
denarius  at  this  epoch,  would  prove  an  interesting  subject 
for  comparison  with  those  now  current  at  Billingsg^te. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FISHERIES  OF  MANY  CENTURIES. 

May't  rain  above  all  almanacks,  tili 

The  carriers  sail  and  the  king's  fishmonger 

Ride  like  Arion  upon  a  trout  to  London. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Although  the  records  of  fisheries  and  fishermen  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Christian  era  are  for  the  niost  part 
buried  in  obscurity,  yet  indications  are  not  wanting  of 
the  importance  attaching  to  them.  For  many  centuries 
mariners  and  fishermen  continued  to  be  govemed  by  the 
Rhodian  Laws,  a  code  originally  promulgated  by  Tiberius, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Emperors  Hadrian,  Antoninus, 
Pertinax  and  Septimus  Severus.  Their  origin  is  quaintly 
recorded  in  the  preamble.  "  When,"  says  Tiberius,  **  all  the 
merchants  and  sailors  petitioned  me  to  furnish  them  with  a 
report  upon  the  general  laws  affecting  maritime  matters, 
Nero  Said  to  me :  *  Most  Illustrious  Emperor,  why  not  send 
a  Commission  to  Rhodes  to  find  out  all  about  them?'" 
And  so  the  Commission  was  sent  Some  of  the  regulations 
thereby  imposed  were  of  a  highly  practical  and  ingenious 
Order;  as,  for  instance,  the  rule  ordaining  that  when 
seamen  quarrel  they  may  fight  it  out  as  much  as  they 
like  in  words,  but  are  on  no  account  to  proceed  to  blows  ; 
a  regulation  recalling  the  advice  of  Athene  to  the  angry 
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Achilles.  If,  however,  one  hits  another  on  the  head  he  is 
to  defray  the  doctor's  bill,  and  pay  bis  victim's  wages  until 
the  date  of  recovery,  Another  provUo  alludcs  to  the  practice 
of  fishing  by  means  of  torches,  for  it  forbids  fishermcn  to 
display  lights  at  sea  lest  they  should  deceive  other  vessels. 
About  the  eleventh  Century,  when  respect  for  the  laws  of 
Rhodes  had  in  a  nieasure  worn  out,  and  civilisation  had 
gravitated  towards  the  West,  another  island  supplied  the 
Iaw5  of  mariners  and  fishernien  to  Europa ;  and  no  incon- 
siderable  tribute  to  the  maritime  influcncc  of  France 
during  the  Middle  Agcs  is  tcstified  by  the  wide  prevalence 
of  the  laws  forming  the  code  of  one  of  her  islands,  From 
Oleron  off  Saintonge  in  Aquitain,  oetween  the  Isle  De  R6 
and  the  river  Charcnte,  proceeded  a  code  of  laws  rect^- 
nised  by  the  widc  circle  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  though 
not  pubiishcd  until  the  year  1536. 

As  for  the  credit  of  the  work,  the  French,  and  espe- 
cially  thosc  of  Aquitain,  assume  it  to  theniselves,  allcging 
that  Queen  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Aquitain  (the  wife  of 
Henry  II.  of  England,  and  mothcr  to  Richard  1.),  having 
rcturned  from  the  Holy  Land,  made  the  first  draft  of 
these  laws,  and  callcd  them  Roolc  d'Oleron,  by  the  namc 
of  this  her  bcloved  island,  To  which  laws.  says  she,  her 
son  King  Richard,  having  likewisc  retumed  from  his  cxpc- 
dition  to  the  Holy  Land,  madc  some  additions  still  under 
the  same  title.  These  assertions  are  backed  by  the  ai^- 
menls,  that  the  laws  were  writtcn  in  tlic  old  French,  after 
the  Gascon  dialect,  and  not  in  English ;  that  they  were 
madc  particularly  for  Bordeaux  voyagcrs,  for  the  landing 
of  wincs,  and  other  commodities  in  that  place,  and  for  trans- 
port  and  unloading  at  St.  Malo,  Caen.  and  Roucn,  seaport 
towns  of  France  ;  and  laslly  that  there  is  not  so  much  as 
any  mention  made  of  the  Thames,  England  or  Irehind. 
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According  to  these  laws,  if  any  man  happen  to  find  in  the 
sea  or  sea-shore  precious  stones,  fishes,  or  the  Hke,  of  which 
no  man  was  ever  a  proprietor,  it  becomes  his  own ;  but  as 
to  great  (or  Royal)  fishes  that  are  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  customs  of  the  country  where 
such  fishes  are  found  and  taken.  For  the  lord  of  the  country 
ought  to  have  his  share.  So  a  master  that  has  hired  seamen 
for  voyage,  IS  tokeep  the  peaceand  to  act  the  part  of  judge 
at  sea.  If  the  master  himself  gives  the  lie  he  shall  pay 
8  deniers.  If  any  of  the  mariners  gives  the  master  the  lie, 
8  deniers.  If  the  master  strike  any  of  his  mariners,  he 
ought  to  bear  with  the  first  stroke  whether  it  be  with  the 
fist  or  open  hand.  But  if  the  master  strike  more  tKan  once, 
the  mariner  may  defend  himself.  If  any  of  the  hired 
mariners  strike  the  master  first,  he  shall  pay  an  hundred 
sous  or  lose  his  hand. 

And  again,  if  two  vessels  go  a  fishing  in  partnership,  as 
for  mackerei,  herrings,  or  the  like,  and  set  nets  and  lay 
their  lines  for  the  purpose,  the  one  of  the  vessels  ought  to 
employ  as  many  fishing  engines  as  the  others,  and  so  they 
shall  divide  the  profit  equally  according  to  the  covenant 
made  between  them.  And  if  one  perish,  relations  and 
heirs  may  require  to  have  their  part  of  the  gain,  and  like- 
wise  of  fish  and  fishing  Instruments  upon  the  oaths  of  those 
escaped.  But  they  are  to  have  nothing  of  the  vessel 
if  it  survive.  All  these  regulations  seem  to  be  dictated 
by  justice  and  common  sense.  Of  a  similar  stamp  were 
the  laws  of  Wisby  in  Gothland,  in  use  with  the  Great 
International  Confederation  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  Century  the  right  of 
fishing  upon  our  coasts  was  secured  to  the  Spaniards  by 
special  treaty,  and  two  hundred  years  afterwards  a  like 
privilege  was  g^anted  as  to  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  to 
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[  rcnt  of  a  tbousand  pounds.  The 
attacfaing  to  this  pursuit  is  evidenced 
:  Wben  Richard  III.  summoned  all  the 
;  of  Ei^ad  agaiKSt  an  anticipated  invasion  of  the 
V  be  ■evcithetess  excepted  tbc  fishennen  of  Cromer 
g  ports»  lest  tfaeir  abseace  shoald  impair 
s  of  the  oompation  in  wfaich  they  were  engaged. 
For  tte  (ortheraacc  too  of  tfats  vital  indu^try  a  Statute  of 
Hemneswas  passed  by  Henrj- VIL,  directingthat  forevery 
60  aocs  of  bad  fit  for  tillage  one  rood  shall  be  sown  with 
8ax  or  bcmp  to  provide  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
it  as  wcD  as  fbr  linen :  and  a  fortber  measure  passed  in 
;  R^tt  of  Elizabeth  gives  the  Queen  power  to  revivc 
r  ptocUmarion  the  lair  for  the  bettcr  proviston  of  oets 
and  fbr  fnitlierance  of  fishing,  though  in  this  case  the 
mutttfacture  of  Unen  b  not  menüoned.  The  gradual  dis- 
re«ard  of  da>'s  of  abstinence  and  fasting  during  this  reign 
iRucfa  dimioishcd  the  profits  of  tbc  fishmongers  ;  and  com- 
Ricicial  probably  rather  tban  theolc^ical  zeal  dictated  thcir 
prescntment  agalnst  the  butchers  for  selüng  flesh  meat  in 
Lcnt.  wbich  is  presen-ed  in  one  of  the  Lansdownc  manu- 
scripts.  Some  little  time  aftemards  the  decay  of  the  fish- 
ing  tow-ns  of  the  eastern  coast  aroused  the  alarm  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  poured  forth  its  Indignation  on 
the  inhabitants  for  their  lazy  and  disgraccful  practice  of 
going  half  seas  over  to  buy  fresh  fish  from  Flemings, 
Hollanders,  Picardy  men  and  Normans,  instcad  of  catcb- 
ing  it  for  themselves,  and  ordained  that  any  one  guilty  of 
such  a  proceeding  should  forfeit  ten  pounds  cvcry  time  he 
himself  was  caught.  What  a  collcction  of  curiosities  m 
political  economy  miglit  be  discovercd  in  the  eflbrts  of 
1'  ■  to  "  improve  "  the  condition  of  trade  I 

gencral  outburst  of  maritime  enterprisc  which 
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followed  upon  the  revelations  made  by  Columbus  at  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  renewing  in  a  more  civilised 
form  the  daring  of  the  ancient  Vikings,  commenced  also 
a  new  and  energetic  era  in  the  history  of  fisheries  and 
fishermen.  Coast  and  river  no  longer  sufficed  for  the 
restless  spirits  of  that  adventurous  age,  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Arctic  Oceans  became  the  resort  of  the  daring  fisher- 
man.  As  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  Century  England  enjoyed 
piscatorial  rights  in  the  seas  of  Iceland,  and  we  learn  from 
a  reply,  preserved  in  one  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  to  a  remon- 
strance  addressed  a  hundred  years  later  by  the  Danish 
Ambassador  to  the  Government  of  England,  that  three 
sorts  of  localities  alone  were  excepted :  those  which  were 
reserved  for  the  King,  those  which  were  private  property, 
and  those  which  were  the  subject  of  special  grant.  During 
a  long  period,  however,  the  Flemings  held  pre-eminence 
upon  the  seas,  but  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
gradually  weakened  the  industries  and  drove  Citizens  and 
commerce  alike  into  foreign  countries,  until  the  victory  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  gave  a  finishing  blow  to  their  pros- 
perity.  Manufactures  migrated  to  England,  fish-curing 
and  navigation  to  Holland,  and  the  traditional  contest 
between  the  Dutch  broom  and  the  British  whip  was  the 
result. 

Two  years  before  the  close  of  the  same  Century  a  British 
vessel,  with  that  spirit  of  mingled  business  and  romance 
specially  characteristic  of  the  time,  though  even  yet  not 
whoUy  extinct,  went  sailing  further  and  further  from  home 
towards  what  is  now  known  as  the  Greenland  coast,  in 
search,  like  princes  in  a  fairy  tale,  of  whatever  adventures 
might  happen  to  befall  them,  when  they  came  suddenly 
upon  a  veritable  enchanted  gfround  in  the  shape  of  a  region 
frequented  by  schools  of  whales.    This  was,  indeed,  an 
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episode  which  Sinbad  himself  might  have  eovied.  One 
can  Iiardly  conceive  an  excitement  more  füll  of  fascina- 
tion  than  a  whaling  enterprise.  As  for  fox-hunting,  it 
pales  before  it.  What  is  a  five-barred  gate  compared  with 
an  iceberg,  or  the  cry  of  "  Gone  away ! "  as  against  the 
ecstatic  shoiit  "  She  blows !  she  blows!"  All  the  sur- 
roundings  arc  füll  of  spirit-stirring  adventure.  The  wild 
voyage  over  the  stormy  northern  seas,  the  long-continued 
watch  for  the  sign  of  the  first  prize,  the  intensc  anxiety  as 
the  harpooner  poiscs  his  weapon,  the  shout  which  hails  the 
successful  stroke,  the  mad  gallop  of  the  monster  through  the 
deep,  dragging  behind  him  the  boat  to  which  he  is  irre- 
vncably  harnessed,  the  frantic  struggles  of  the  indignant 
beast,  the  troubled  sea  lashed  into  foam  on  cverj'  side,  the 
iniminent  peril  lest  boat  and  crew  should  disappear  at  a 
rush  bcncath  the  waves  as  the  crcature  divcs.  or  rises  sud- 
denly  high  in  the  air  at  a  blow  of  his  enormous  tail, — such 
incidents  as  thcse  affbrd  no  conrimon  excitement,  and  arc 
not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  occupations.  Equally  attractive 
to  a  dilTerent  and  larger  class  of  minds  is  the  value  of  the 
take  when  capturcd.  The  Great  or  Greenland  whale  is  a 
magnificent  creature,  measuring  somctimes  somc  sixty 
fcct,  but  the  wcll-known  adventurer,  Scoresby,  says  that 
though  hekilled  322,  hcnever  saw  one  more  than  fifty-eight 
fect  long. 

A  whale  of  the  South  Seas,  for  they  exist  in  both  hcmi- 
spheres,  will  bring  in  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  barrcls  of 
oll,  at  £A-  to  :£"5  a  barrel,  besides  whalebone  to  the  value  of 
£1^0,  and  thcse  of  the  North  will  fetch  double  the  amounL 
Every  portion,  too,  of  the  huge  fish,  or  rathcr  bcast,  is 
available  for  the  servicc  of  man.  The  flcsh  scrvcs  for 
manurc,  containing  14  to  15  per  cenl.  of  azote,  its  bones  for 
charcoal,  its  intestinal  linings  give  matenal  for  travellin^ 
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garments,  and  its  very  excrement  is   used  as  colouring 
matter.     The  inhabitants  of  those  savage  and  desolate 
parts  are  greatly  indebted  to  fishing  for  the  Support  of 
their  existenc'e.      During  the  whole  of  the  long  summer 
day  they  are  engaged  either  in  this   pursuit   or  eise  in 
hunting.     Whales,  seals,  and   dog-fish  afford  them   food, 
clothes,  and  even  shelter,  for  their  summer  tents  are  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  latter ;  and  their  frocks,  their  boots,  and 
their  stockings  are  manufactured  from   the  entrails.     A 
Strange  taste  also  leads  them  to  prefer  the  blood  of  the 
dog-fish  to  any  other  less  horrible  beverage.    The  canoes 
of  these  tribes  are  of  two  kinds,  and  betray  some  ingenuity 
in  construction,  for  they  consist  of  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
together  in  thongs,  and  being  covered  with  sealskin  are  so 
pliable  and  elastic  that  they  can  weather  the  roughest 
sea,     The  larger,  called  the  uniak,  is  flat-bottomed,  and 
serves  to  convey  the  families  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  smaller  canoe,  or  rajak,  is  used  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
fish.     These  latter  boats  have  room  for  one  man  only,  who 
sits  in  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface, 
which  he  Covers  with  his  frock  so  as  to  prevent  any  water 
from  entering.     One  oar,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  is  his 
only  Instrument  of  progression,  and  yet  a  man  will,  in  this 
fashion,  row  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day,  about  the  same 
distänce  as  an  Indian  will  walk  in  snow-shoes. 

The  external  concomitants  of  whaling  soon  promised  to 
become  as  exciting  as  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
pursuit  itself.  For  fourteen  years  the  English  managed  to 
keep  this  splendid  gold  mine,  as  they  were  wont  with  perfect 
truth  to  describe  it,  all  to  themselves ;  but  such  a  monopoly 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  made  to  last  for  ever. 
In  1612  the  Dutch  sent  some  vcssels  to  work  in  the  adja- 
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Cent  waters  not  yet  occupied  by  British  vessels.  Highly 
indignant  at  what  they  considered  an  invasion  of  their 
rights,  thc  Commanders  of  the  British  ships  attacked  the 
Dutch  and  carried  off  the  contents  of  two  vessels  fully 
loaded  and  valued  at  130,000  guilders.  Nothing  d au nted, 
the  Dutch  returned  to  the  charge  in  the  followJng  year,  and 
this  timc  succceded  in  capturing  an  English  vessel.  At 
last  the  original  monopolists  were  compelled  to  cede  some- 
thing  of  their  pretensions  and  to  conßne  thcmselves  within 
certain  prctty  broad  limits,  while  the  Dutch  settted  to  thc 
North  of  them,  the  Danes  Coming  afterwards  betiveen  the 
two,  the  Hamburgers  to  thc  West  of  the  Danes  and  the 
French  to  the  North  of  the  Holländers.  Many  of  the 
names  now  borne  by  the  bays  and  Islands  of  that  part 
attcst  the  international  division  of  the  respective  whaling 
grounds. 

Other  causes,  more  particularly  the  depopulation  caused 
by  the  Civil  War,  now  arose  to  depress  our  Greenland 
trade,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  feil  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  1670  sent  out  14S  ships  and 
captured  792  whales.  Bad  management  on  the  part  of  the 
principals  tended  still  further  to  deteriorate  the  British 
intercsts.  An  absurd  system — or  at  least  a  systeni  which 
seems  absurd  now,  though  it  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
some  necessity  of  the  moment— had  grown  up  of  alloning 
the  captains  of  vessels  to  hunt  decr,  and  to  have  thc  horns 
and  skins  for  their  perquisitcs ;  the  result  bcing  that  thc 
whales  were  Icft  undisturbed,  and  thc  ships  camc  home 
laden  with  cai^o  for  the  bcnefit  of  the  captain,  and  cxceed- 
ingly  lightly  burdened  on  bchalf  of  the  owncrs,  One  woiild 
have  Üiought  that  so  great  an  abuse  would  have  bccp 

Üicient  to  correct  itself    Yet  this  ws.%  not  the  casc ;  and 
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when  the  number  of  vessels  sent  frqm  Holland  had  risen 
to  i8o,  and  those  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  52  and  24 
respectively,  the  British  trade  had  left  little  behind  it 
except  incessant  and  well-merited  lamentations  on  the  part 
of  the  British  public. 

Very  shortly  after  the  Restoration  we  find  these  same 
Industries  occupying  the  anxious  attention  of  Court  and 
Ministry.  Before  Charles  H.  had  been  seated  two  years 
upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  Lord  Sandwich  took  advantage 
of  a  great  assembly  of  naval  officers  at  Jermyn  Hall  gathered 
at  the  funeral  of  Sir  R.  Stayner,  to  announce  that  the  King 
had  determined  to  give  ;^200  tö  every  man  who  would 
undertake  the  equipment  of  a  new-made  English  buss,  or 
fishing  smack,  by  the  middle  of  the  following  June.  Two 
years  afterwards  a  Royal  Fishery  Company  was  formed,  one 
of  its  governors  being  Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  a  glimpse  into  the 
political  and  social  life  of  that  period,  and  whom  we  most 
unjustly  and  ungratefully  call  a  gossip  in  return.  That  Mr. 
Pepys  was  no  mere  trifler  but  a  very  good  man  of  business, 
is  shown  not  merely  by  such  a  Suggestion  as  that  the  Com- 
mittee  should  refrain  from  limiting  the  number  of  bankers^ 
assignments  to  the  various  ports  until  they  had  some  idea 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  desirous  of  responding  to  the 
invitation,  but  by  several  of  his  observations  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  It  seems  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  to 
raise  money  for  the  undertaking  by  the  coining  of  farthings, 
and  to  this  measure  he  readily  gave  his  consent ;  but  he  is 
much  displeased  with  another  Suggestion  that  lotteries 
should  be  established  for  the  same  purpose.  "I  was 
ashamed  to  see  it/*  he  writes  indignantly,  "  that  a  thing  so 
low  and  base  should  have  anything  to  do  with  so  noble  an 
undertaking."     His  quaint  accounts  are,  as  usual,  so  füll  of 
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matter  and  spiced  with  hls  usual  simpHcity  and  directiicss, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  Quotation. 

"  loth  March,  1664.  At  the  Privy  Seal  I  enquired,  and 
found  the  Bill  comc  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Royall 
Fishery ;  whereof  the  Duke  of  York  is  tnadc  prcsent 
Governor,  and  sevcral  other  vcry  great  pcrsons,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-two,  made  his  assistants  for  their  lives: 
whereof,  by  xay  Lord  Sandwich's  favour,  I  am  one  ;  and 
take  it  not  only  a  matter  of  honour,  but  that  it  may 
come  to  be  of  profit  to  me.  /th  July,  1664.  To  White 
Hall,  and  there  found  the  Duke  and  twenty  more  reading 
their  commission  (of  which  I  am  one,  and  was  also  sent  to, 
to  come)  for  the  Royall  Fishery,  which  is  ver>-  large,  and 
a  very  serious  Charter  it  is ;  but  the  Company  generally 
so  ill-fitted  for  so  serious  a  work,  that  I  do  mucli  fear  it 
will  come  to  little,  i3th  September.  1664.  To  Fish- 
mongers'  Hall,  where  we  met  the  first  time  upon  the  Fisher)' 
Committce,  and  maiiygood  things  discoursed  of,  concerning 
making  of  farthings,  which  was  proposed  as  a  way  of 
raising  moncy  for  this  business,  and  then  that  of  lottcrys, 
but  with  great  confusion  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  fall  into 
grcater  order.  loth  October,  1664.  Sat  up  tili  past  twclvc 
at  night,  to  look  over  the  account  of  the  collcctions  for  the 
Fishery,  and  the  loose  and  base  manner  that  monies  so 
coliected  are  disposed  of  in,  would  niake  a  man  nevcr  part 
with  a  pcnny  in  that  mannen  22nd  Decembcr,  1664.  To 
the  'Changc  :  and  there,  among  the  merchants,  I  hcar  fully 
the  news  of  our  being  beaten  to  dirt  at  Guinny,  by  De 
Ruyter,  with  his  fleet.  The  particulars,  as  much  as  by  Sir 
G.  Carteret  aftenvards  I  heard,  I  have  said  in  d'^ctt^r  to  my 
Lord  Sandwich  this  day  at  Portsitieiitli ;  it -being  almost 
wholly  to  the  utter  ruine  of  our  Royal!  C*5nipany,  and 
reproach  and  shame  to  the  whole  aation." 
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These  records  are  of  the  greater  interest,  because  in  the 
very  next  year  the  Fire  of  London  swept  away  all  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Fishmongers*  Company. 

Herrings  are  another  fertile  source  of  wealth  and  dispute, 
and  they  have  left  their  traces  through  many  hundreds  of 
years.  The  earliest  written  record  which  appears[^in  relation 
to  them  is  a  charter,  dated  28th  September,  1295,  granting 
to  the  Hollanders,  Zealanders,  and  Frieslanders  free  liberty 
of  fishing  on  the  coast  about  Yarmouth.  Again,  we  find 
them  figuring  as  a  staple  in  the  commissariat  of  the  British 
Army,  and  the  battle  of  the  Herrings,  fought  in  1429,  when 
the  Duc  de  Bourbon  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  surprise 
a  convoy  carrying  herrings  to  the  English  camp  at  Orleans, 
is  by  no  means  the  least  celebrated  in  our  military  annals. 
A  fame  of  a  more  lasting  and  peaceful  character  was 
conferred  upon  them  in  the  intervening  Century  by  a  certain 
Englishman  named  Will  Belkinson,  or  Belkelzoon,  as  the 
Hollanders  are  pleased  to  call  him,  who  invented  the  mode  for 
pickling  and  curing  the  herrings,  and  who,  probably  finding 
England  as  ferocious  towards  any  of  her  sons  possessed  of 
original  genius  in  the  fourteenth  Century  as  she  is  at  the 
present  day,  set  an  example  still  pursued  by  all  wise  English 
inventors,  and  carried  his  discovery  to  a  foreign  land.  To 
this  English  stranger  the  Dutch  are  indebted  for  the 
material  foundation  of  their  political  celebrity  and  maritime 
ascendency  in  after  years,  and  the  nation  proved  grateful  to 
their  remunerative  guest.  His  memory  was  honoured  by  a 
public  monument  at  Bieroleit  in  Flanders,  where  he  died, 
and  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
considered  the  tomb  of  that  great  benefactor  of  his  adopted 
country  not  unworthy  of  a  visit 

With  the  lapse  of  time  the  value  of  the  herring  fisheiy 
continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
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considered  of  such  importance  that  a  proposal  was  made 
for  the  establishment  öf  a  fleet  around  England  for  its 
protection,  Some  quaint  Dutch  plates  still  preserve  for  us 
the  füll  details  of  the  occupation,  and  illustrate  with  a 
miiiuteness  worthy  of  a  number  of  the  Graphic  each  par- 
ticular  scene  connected  with  ihis  special  induslry,  from  the 
scasidc  cottage  of  its  pursuers,  and  the  preparing  and 
victualiing  of  the  buss,  up  to  the  grand  junketing  fcstival 
and  congratulatlon  banquel,  with  the  proprietor  and  bis 
wife  looking,  like  the  imniortal  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  "one  vast 
substantial  smile."  In  the  succecding  reign  the  Dutch 
fitted  out  in  a  Single  season  900  vessels  and  1500  busses 
for  the  benefit  of  cod  and  herring,  and  each  of  thesc  1 500 
busses  employcd  three  more  vessels  to  supply  them  with 
Salt  and  cmpty  barreis,  and  to  transport  tlic  takc,  so  that 
the  number  of  vessels  engaged  amountcd  to  little  shott  of 
7000.  At  the  zenith  of  their  prosperily,  the  Dutch,  it  is 
Said,  sold  herrings  in  one  year  to  the  value  of  ;C4,795,cx», 
besides  what  they  thcmsclves  consunied,  12,000  vesseb 
being  engaged  in  this  branch  alone,  employing  about 
200,000  nien  in  their  scrvice.  Well  might  thcy  deck  the 
stceple  of  Viaardingen  and  ring  a  merry  pcal  upon  the  bells 
when  the  first  vessel  came  in  sight  of  harbour.  At  this 
time,  as  we  learn  from  a  manuscript  account,  our  own  port 
of  Barrow-in-Furncss  possessed  a  small  fleet  of  fivc  ships — 
two  of  ihem,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  being  the  Vanguard 
and  the  Swiflsure — maintaining  togcther  a  crew  of  660 
men,  whosc  pay  and  rations  amoiinted  to  about  ^flj.oOO 
a  year. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  Paladin  of  Elizabcthan  and 

Jacobcan  adventure,  did  not  allow  so  tempti'ng  an  oppor. 

tunity  to  escape  his  noticc;  and  he  pointcd  out  to  James 

immense  number  of  foreign  vessels  and  mcu  who  took 
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I  advantage  of  our  coasts,  adding  signißcantly  that  twenty 
'  busses  of  herrings  were  sufficicnt  for  the  maintenance  of 
Sooo  souls,  including  womea  and  children.  M.  d'Aitzana, 
President  of  the  Hanse  Towns  at  the  Hague  and  his- 
toriographer  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  the 
learned  Du  Moulin,  testify  to  the  Hollanders  having 
drawn  300,000  tons  of  herrings  and  other  fish  for  salting 
annually  from  the  sea  in  these  parts  ;  and  to  the  tripling  of 
the  retums  between  the  acccssions  of  James  I.  and  that  of 
Charles  11,  Under  the  latter  monarch,  Dr.  Worsley,  whose 
Position  may  best  be  described  as  that  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  was 
sent  to  Holland  to  enquire  into  all  matters  connected  with 
the  question ;  and  on  his  return  reported  to  the  KJng  that 
the  Dutch  herring  fishery,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
yiclded  an  annual  revenue  of  three  millions  Sterling.  In 
Support  of  this  cstimate  he  adduced  the  number  of  busses 
employed,  the  quantity  taken  by  each,  the  Custotn  House 
accounts  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  and  the  prices 
of  eacli  export  market ;  and  hc  affirmed  that  the  value  of 
the  herrings  and  cod  yearly  taken  by  the  Dutch  greatly 
exceeded  the  produce  of  the  manufactures  eithcr  of  France 
er  of  England,  and  morc  than  equalled  the  sum  then  drawn 
by  Spain  from  her  rieh  colonies  in  America, 

Herrings,  in  truth,  were  as  profitable  to  the  whole  people 
of  Holland  as  the  great  goddess  Diana  to  the  silversmiths 
of  Ephesus.  Portugal  and  Spain  furnished  them  in  return 
for  this  prolific  export  with  wine,  oil,  honey,  wool,  lemons. 
and  golden  ingots,  then  familiär  to  the  Spanish  Empire, 
Salt,  too,  was  procured  in  the  same  way,  itself  no  incon- 
siderable  item  in  the  expenses  of  curing.  From  the 
Mediterranean  came  in  exchange  for  the  same  commodity, 
raisins,  oil,  silk,  velvet,  satin,  and  all  that  brave  apparel 
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which  delighted  the  honest  burghers  no  less  than  their 
wives.  Half  the  art  and  glory  of  the  Flemish  eitles  are 
bullt  upon  no  morc  substantial  foundation  than  the  hening. 
Germany  supplicd  them  with  iron,  wine,  and  all  sorts  of 
arms  and  munitions,  while  Nurembcrg,  having  nothing 
apparently  very  attractive  in  its  markets,  was  forced  to 
send  large  sums  in  ready  moncy,  which  is  after  all  not  tho 
Icast  attractive  of  commodities.  To  such  a  hcight  did  this 
industry  attain  that  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion,  its  Promoters  were  enabled  to  pay  the  States- General 
a  German  crown  for  every  ten  barreis  of  herrings  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  defend  the 
busses  from  privateers.  Sober  calculations  made  with 
regard  to  the  annual  revenue  derived  from  these  sources 
show  that  Holland  took  more  by  these  fishcries  annually 
than  Swedeii  could  produce  in  twelve  years  from  all  her 
iron  mincs  put  togclher.  So  much  for  the  expatriated 
EngÜahman. 

During  the  eighteciith  Century  the  current  still  continued 
to  set  in  the  same  dircctlon.  By  an  Act  of  George  the  First 
it  was  provided  that;£2oco  a  yearshould  be  applied  to  the 
encouragcment  and  protection  of  the  fisheries  of  Scotland, 
and  about  the  middlc  of  the  Century  was  founded  the  Free 
P'isheries  Company,  which  had  the  Royal  Exchange  for  its 
head-quarters,  and  transactcd  considcrable  business  in  ihe 
seas  off  Yarmoulh  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  letter- 
book  of  the  Company  gives  a  suggestive  hint  as  to  the 
political  condition  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  ofaOMn- 
munication  under  datc  July  1756,  from  the  secretaiy  to  a 
ccrtain  grocer  and  "  considerabie  magistratc  of  ihe  good  towa 
of  Salisbury,"  asking  him  whether,  as  there  wcre  so  many 
German  troops  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  could 
not  get  the  commanding  officer  to  order  somc  of  his  finc 
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herrings  just  fresh  from  the  Shetlands.  At  the  present  day 
German  troops  quartered  at  Salisbury  would  raise  some 
very  different  considerations  from  that  of  turning  an  honest 
penny  by  the  sale  of  Shetland  herrings.  From  the  same 
source  we  find  that  no  sHght  care  was  taken  for  the  comfort, 
and  even  the  caprices,  of  the  crews,  for  the  secretary,  writing 
to  the  contractor  who  supplied  the  biscuits,  apologises  for 
the  dissatisfaction  which  would  probably  be  feit  by  the 
crews  on  finding  the  biscuits  to  be  made  of  rye.  Not  that 
there  was  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  contractor,  he 
hastens  to  say,  "  but  that  our  men  like  every thing  of  the 
best" 

In  France  the  laws  affecting  these  matters  entered  into 
very  minute  and  exact  details.  By  an  ordinance  of 
Henri  III.,  containing  a  hundred  articles  for  the  regulation 
of  maritime  matters,  all  parcs  or  artificial  fishing-grounds 
constructed  for  forty  years  at  the  mouths  of  navigable 
rivers  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  later  a  decree  of  Louis  XIV.  defined  the  foreshore 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  laid  down  rules  as  to  the 
permissibility  of  ravoirs,  courtines,  and  vinets,  or  vonets, 
which  are  different  collections  of  nets  or  filets  constructed 
upon  the  foreshore  so  as  to  be  hidden  at  high  water  and 
uncovered  when  the  tide  is  low.  Under  the  same  Statute 
amber,  coral,  whales,  poissons-ä-lait^  and  various  miscel- 
laneous  productions  of  the  ocean,  belonged,  if  taken  in  the 
deep  sea,  wholly  to  the  captor ;  if  on  the  Strand,  then  one- 
third  went  to  the  King,  one-third  to  the  admiral,  and  one 
third  ohly  to  the  discoverer  of  the  prize. 

At  Maremmes  the  government  nets  were  placed  on  the 
shifting  sands,  so  that  they  had  to  be  removed  at  every 
tide,  small  boats  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  nets  were 
formed  into  angles,  more  or  less  obtuse,  following  the  lay 
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of  thc  shore,  and  exposcd  at  will  to  the  ebb  or  flow.  In  this 
kind  of  fishcry,  whea  the  net  is  strctched  and  the  tide  Coming 
in,  the  fishermen  get  into  their  boats  and  wait  for  the  tum, 
and  as  soon  as  thc  sea  has  gone  sufüciently  out,  they  putl 
up  the  stakes  and  put  the  nets  with  theEr  contents  into  their 
boats.  Courtincs  of  this  kind  are  appropriately  calied 
vagabonds,  because  of  their  continual  change  of  position. 
They  cannot  be  uscd  in  the  wintcr,  because  the  violence  of 
the  gales  frequently  endangers  the  safety  of  the  nets. 
Another  sort  of  courtine  is  callcd  volant,  or  flying  courtine. 
A  peculiar  System  of  nets  also  prevaüed  at  Nantes,  callcd 
reis  traversants ;  and  another  on  the  coasts  of  Guienne, 
which  bore  the  local  namc  of  pullet. 

Some  allusion  to  two  or  three  quaint  works  pubHshed  at 
various  times  during  the  period  described  in  the  present 
chapter  may  not  be  here  out  of  place.  One  of  thc  earliest 
printed  works,  published  on  vellum  in  1496,  was  that  of 
Dame  Juliana  Berners,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  love  and 
knowledge  of  masculine  Sports.  This  Diana  of  the  Engüsh 
gives  very  practical  and  exact  direclions  for  the  making  of 
hooks,  observing  at  thc  same  time  that  that  portion  of  thc 
whole  outfit  was  the  most  dJPficult  to  makc,  Aniongst  other 
lore  she  describes  twelve  manners  of  impcdiments  that  cause 
a  man  to  take  "noo  fysshe."  "Now  shall  ye  w>-te,"  says 
this  Rosa  Bonheur  of  mcdi^eval  literaturc,  "  that  thcrc  bcn 
twelve  manere  of  ympedyments  whychc  cause  a  man  to 
take  noo  fysshe,  w'out  other  comyn  that  mayc  casucity 
happe.  I,  badly  madc  harness.  2,  bad  baits.  3,  angling  at 
wrong  time,  4,  fish  strayed  away.  5,  water  thick.  6,  water 
too  cold.  7,  weüier  too  hot.  8,  if  it  rain.  9,  if  hau  or 
snow  fall.  10,  if  thcre  bc  a  tcmpcst.  11,  if  ihere  be  a 
grcat  wynd.  12,  if  wind  be  cast"  And  so  forth  through 
twcnty-three  pagcs    of  thc  best  vellum.      A  somcwhat 
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similar  production  was  given  to  the  world  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  in  the  shape  of  a  work  entitled  *The 
Gentleman's  Recreator.'  This  remarkable  production,  re- 
versing  the  process  of  the  celebrated  treatise  on  tar-water, 
begins  the  encyclopaedia  of  a  gentleman's  Instruction  with 
a  description  of  astronomy  and  other  sciences  and  arts,  and 
concludes  with  some  Instructions  in  cock-fighting,  that 
being  an  equally  essential  brauch  of  knowledge  in  a  liberal 
education.  Among  the  various  polite  accomplishments 
here  mentioned,  such  as  horsemanship,  hawking,  fowling, 
and  hunting,  fishing  is  by  no  means  forgotten.  Its  pages 
are  adomed  by  a  chart,  exhibiting  the  various  features  of 
the  art,  and  some  peculiar  kinds  of  nets  and  methods  arc 
described  in  its  course.  The  wolf-net  and  the  raffle  are 
both  mentioned,  the  former  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a 
lobster-pot,  and  being  designed  for  use  in  ponds  and 
streams ;  the  latter  differing  in  that  it  was  prevented  from 
touching  the  bottom.  A  Suggestion  is  given  for  storing 
and  preserving  fish  in  the  midst  of  any  river  by  making  a 
warren,  as  it  were,  for  the  fish  to  retreat ;  and  the  method 
of  taking  pike  with  a  running  noose  of  horsehair  as  they  lie 
sunning  themselves  in  the  sun,  is  also  to  be  found  there. 

A  work  of  a  different  and  far  graver  stamp,  though  con- 
taining  much  matter  which  would  hardly  pass  current  with 
our  present  knowledge,  is  the  history  written  by  Olaus 
Magnus,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  who  was 
bom  at  Linköpin  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  Century, 
and  after  being  sent  by  the  Pope  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Trent,  died  at  Rome  in  1568.  His  ably  written  and  enter- 
taining  history,  in  addition  to  the  Information  which  it 
afibrds  as  to  the  condition  of  Biarmia  and  Finland,  gives 
many  details  as  to  fisheries  and  fishing.  He  speaks  of 
many  kinds  of  fish  being  salted,  dried,  and  hardened  in 
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smoke  :  such  as  "  pikes,  mullets,  prasnic  and  borbochi,  and 
those  they  call  syck  in  Gothland,"  and  he  describcs  a  custoni 
common  in  that  country,  where  the  rivers  are  frozcn  up  for 
months  together,  of  fishing  through  the  ice  and  using  horscf 
to  assist  the  men.  The  natives  would  walk  on  the  ice  clad 
in  iron-pointed  shoes,  and  in  default  of  thcse  would  go 
barefoot  rather  than  use  the  ordinary  oiled  leathcr  which 
soon  froze  and  became  as  slippery  as  the  ice  itselC  The 
freezing  of  the  river  did  not  hinder  them  from  pursuing 
their  favourite  occupation.  Two  great  holes  were  opcned 
in  the  ice  some  eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  and  distant  about 
1 50  or  200  paces  from  each  other.  Betiveen  thcse  Ümits 
thirty  or  forty  lesser  openings  were  madc,  and  cords, 
having  ncts  attached  to  them,  being  dropped  into  the  water 
at  onc  extremity,  were  guided  by  means  of  spcars  penctra- 
ting  through  the  smaller  holes  to  the  grcat  opening  at  the 
further  cnd.  Here  the  cords  were  drawn  out  of  the  watcr 
and  given  to  men  on  horseback,  who  rode  off  at  a  smart 
pace  in  order  to  drag  the  net  out  quickly  and  prevent  the 
fishcs  from  having  time  to  break  the  mesh. 

Jacopo  Sanazzaro,  a  poet  whose  fishing  eclogues  were 
publishcd  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1 570,  with  the  well-known 
and  appropriate  embiem  of  the  dolphin  and  anchor,  had 
already  obtained  the  praises  of  two  Popes  for  the  religious 
scntiment  displayed  in  a  former  poem.  As  for  his  piety 
we  readily  concede  it,  but  as  to  poetry  we  may  bc  pcrmittcd 
to  exercisc  an  independent  judgment.  His  vcrses  arc  as 
corrcct,  and  about  as  much  worth  reading,  as  thosc  of  a 
fourth  form  schoolboy  of  twenty  years  ago,  They  tccm 
with  allusions  to  McHsxus,  and  Dämon,  and  Alexis,  and  all 
the  regulär  stock-in -trade  of  the  Latin  cclogue  makcr,  taA 
they  have  not  a  brcath  of  nature  about  them.  With  the 
cxecrable,   if  accountablc,   taste  of  the   timc,    Sanazzaro 
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evidently  considered  himself  bound  to  produce  still  paler 
shades  of  those  pale  shadows,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  just 
as  their  author,  the  most  precedent-loving  of  poets,  rarely 
ventured  to  introduce  an  image  or  an  incident  without  the 
authority  of  some  Greek  original. 

All  the  strong  energy  and  love  of  maritime  dominion 
animating  the  British  nation  of  that  period  is  well  brought 
out  in  Sir  John  Burroughes*  work  on  the  British  Sove- 
reignty  of  the  seas.  Caesar,  he  says,  found  the  islanders 
independent  and  absolutely  repulsive  of  strangers,  a  pheno- 
menon  not  even  now  wholly  unfamiliar  to  our  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms.  He  quotes,  too,  the  grandiloquent  decree 
attributed  to  Edgar,  wherein  that  monarch  claims  "by 
the  wide-flowing  clemency  of  the  high-thundering  God 
ialtitonantis  Dei  largifluettte  dementia^*  to  be  the  Basileus 
of  the  English,  and  of  all  matters  and  islands  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  all  the  nations  which  are  contained  within  it. 
But,  as  the  more  sober  Evelyn  observes,  the  fact  that  the 
savages  of  Britain  drove  strangers  from  their  coasts  by  no 
means  argues  any  sovereignty  over  the  waters ;  nor  does 
Edgar's  decree,  even  if  we  grant  its  authenticity,  assert 
anything  more  than  a  dominion  over  the  islands  and  the 
dwellers  within  them.  Very  strong  arguments  against  the 
absurd  assumption  of  an  universal  Jurisdiction  possessed 
by  England  over  the  waters  of  every  ocean  are  brought 
forward  by  the  latter  author,  though  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  lends  it  his  public  supporL  The  licences 
imposed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  upon  the  fishermen 
of  England  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  destroy  the 
notion,  while  the  protest  of  the  Danes  at  Breda  against 
the  proposed  acquisition  by  the  Scotch  of  the  right  of 
fishing  at  Orkney,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
James  the  First  and  Sixth  with  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  is  another  irrefutable  proof  that  the 
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sovercignty  of  the  seas  could  never  have  becn  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  the  property  of  England,  or  indecd  of  any 
one  nation  alone.  A  matter  of  greater  moment  treated  by 
Sir  John  is  the  disposition  of  the  fisheries  around  ourcoast 
about  that  time.  Herrings  wcre  caught  frora  July  to 
November.  Cod  viäited  Lancashirc  in  the  spring,  thcwest 
coast  of  Ireland  during  the  summer,  and  took  up  its  winter 
quarters  near  Padstow.  Püchards  appeared  from  May  to 
Michaelmas.  Hake  favoured  the  Irish  seas  rather  late  in 
the  year,  and  Hng  both  the  north-east  and  south-west 
coasts  of  England. 

One  not  unnatural  consequence  of  the  fury  for  advcn- 
turous  enterprise  was  an  amount  of  reckless  spcculation 
which  could  end  at  last  only  in  disaster,  and  which  in  fact 
collapscd  with  so  wide-spread  a  deluge  of  ruin  as  almost  to 
attain  the  dimcnsions  of  a  national  calamily.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  cighteenth  Century,  the  spcculation  in 
fisheries  attaincd  its  height,  and  all  sorts  of  bubble  com- 
panics  sprang  Jnto  ephemeral  existence,  There  wcre 
Grecnland  companics  and  Orkney  companles,  private  com- 
panics,  such  as  Cawood's  and  Garraway's  ;  thcrc  n-as  to  bc 
a  royal  Company  of  ten  million,  a  Company  to  fish  up  corat. 
and  anothcr  to  fish  for  wrecks  off  the  Irish  coast.  But  of 
all  the  projectsthen  fostcred  none  attaincd  suchimportancc 
or  crcated  such  misery  as  that  of  the  South  Sea  Fisheries 
Company.  The  schcmc  was  founded  upon  grounds  not 
unworthy  of  consideration  ;  and  a  similar  plan  had  bctn 
advocated  a  hundrcd  years  bcfore  by  Sir  B.  Rudyerd  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  cut  out  the  King  of 
Spain.  Its  designs,  howcver,  were  probably  too  largc  for 
the  machincry  of  the  time,  and  the  cconomical  fallac>'  of 
the  mercantilc  thcory  cntcred  too  promincntly  into  its 
caJcuIations,  Its  chief  promotcr  was  Sir  John  Eylcs,  one 
'  the  Comtnissioiteis  toi  Ütft  '^vaXK.^  (odcited  in  the 
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Rebellion  of  1715;  and  it  was  constituted  upon  a 
Petition  for  a  Grand  Fishery  Company  presented  in 
January,  17 18,  and  signed  by  seven  peers  and  many 
merchants  and  gentlemen.  Many  petitions  on  such 
matters  were  presented  at  the  same  time,  and  all  were 
opposed  by  counsel,  the  Fishery  alone  excepted.  On 
this  the  Crown  lawyers  reported  that  a  Fishery  Charter 
under  proper  regulations  might  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  In  regard  to  the  same,  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  resolution  on  the  27th  of  April,  1720  :  "That  the 
undertaking  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  name  of  the 
British  Fishery,  wherein  the  seaports  and  royal  burghs  are 
concerned,  may  be  successfully  carried  on,  and  thereby 
prevent  great  sums  from  going  annually  out  of  the  nation  ; 
may  secure  a  valuable  trade ;  and  may,  upon  any  emer- 
gency,  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  royal  navy ;  and  there- 
fore  highly  deserves  encouragement/'  The  following  ex- 
tract  shows  an  Inflation  startling  enough  no  doubt  to  the 
speculators  of  those  days,  though  they  rather  pale  before 
the  records  of  Ballarat  and  San  Francisco : — 
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Another  project,  of  somewhat  later  date,  for  conveying 
fish  to  town  by  means  of  post  horses,  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity  of  comparing  the  rates  of  carriage  existing  about  this 
time  with  those  currcnt  at  the  present  day.  The  Company 
proposed  to  convey  from  eight  to  ten  hundredweight  of  fish 
daily  to  the  Hercules  Inn,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  me- 
tropolis,  by  relays  of  post  horses,  and  put  forward  an 
elaborate  caiculation  of  the  expenses  involved.  Taking  as 
a  basis  half  a  ton,  and  assuming  a  rate  of  six  milcs  with 
fresh  relays  at  every  second  hour,  we  get  the  following 
items  for  the  accompHshment  of  seventy-two  miles  in 
twelve  hours  : — 

JL   s.  ä. 
72  miles  @  ij.  a  mile 3120 

Post  boy  @  i^//.  a  mile 090 

Greasing  the  carriage 010 

Ostler,  6d,  a  stage 030 

Total,  exclusive  of  turnpikes  (which,  says  the  author) 
of  the  proposal,  cannot  be  ascertained)     .     .     . ' 

Upon  this  Scale,  therefore,  half  a  ton  could  have  bccn 
conveyed  144  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  at  a  rate  now 
sufficient  to  convey  an  ordinary  parcel  by  goods  train  for 
400  miles  ;  a  contrast  not  quite  so  deep  as  one  might  have 
fancied  would  be  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEEP  SEA  FISHING  AT  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

Ho !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 

PericUs. 

Deep  SEA  FISHING,  at  least  in  its  general  form,  is  a 
creation  almost  of  th6  last  half-centuiy.  In  Grimsby,  for 
example,  the  capital,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  deep  sea 
trade,  thirty  years  ago  the  Imports  of  this  kind  hardly 
equalled  those  of  Southport  or  Grossmont  at  the  present 
day,  and  nowhere  nearly  approached  Hartlepool  or  Filey. 
In  1854  the  number  of  tons  conveyed  inland  was  453. 
Ten  years  later  it  had  decupled,  in  1869  it  had  become 
sixt)rfoId,  and  by  1881  had  attained  a  growth  of  nearly 
one  hundredfold  in  little  more  than  five-and-twenty  years. 
Trawling  is  the  method  to  which  this  g^eat  increase  is 
principally  due,  and  it  may  bc  well  herc  to  describe  the 
peculiarities  of  the  diiferent  kinds  of  nets  used  in  deep 
sea  fishing.  On  the  open  sea  there  are  two  kinds  of  nets 
chiefly  in  use:  the  trawl  for  those  fish,  such  as  turbot, 
which  love  to  hide  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  drs^  for  such  as  like  the  herring  prefer  the 
surface.  The  trawl  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  sea  plough,  one 
essential  object  of  it  being  to  stir  up  the  inmates  of  those 
deep  recesses,  and  it  is  fashioned  with  a  view  to  eifect  this 
purpose,  no  less  than  to  capture  them  when  once  driven 
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out  of  their  hiding-places.  It  consists  of  a  Single  spar, 
called  the  beam,  about  as  long  as  from  the  stera  of  the 
boat  to  the  mast,  fixed  upon  two  large  iron  supports  or 
heads,  and  having  a  long  flat  and  pocket-shaped  net  attached 
to  it,  the  mouth  of  which  is  extendcd  by  being  fastened  tO 
eithcr  end  of  the  spar.  These  supports  keep  the  trawl  ofT 
the  bottom.  the  apparatus  bcing  lowered  in  such  a  way  that 
the  spar  always  remains  uppermost ;  and  a  ground-rope  is 
fastened  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  net  so  arranged  as  to 
clip  the  bottom,  and  to  cause  any  prey  that  maybe  lurkJng 
thcre  to  pass  over  it  into  the  meshes.  As  this  rope  may  by 
chance  be  caught  in  some  irremovable  obstacle,  it  ought  to 
be  some\vhat  old  and  easily  brokcn,  otherwise  the  more 
valuablc  part  of  the  apparatus  might  be  in  danger  of  fracture 
irom  the  resistance.  It  is,  however,  protected  by  a  series  of 
gutta-percha  rubbing  pieces  from  imraediate  contact  with 
any  rocks  or  stones,  though  fair  ground  on!y  is  suit- 
able  for  trawling.  The  net  itself  is  shapcd  in  a  veiy 
pecuh'ar  way.  At  its  extreniity  is  a  smaller  sort  of  bag 
called  a  purse  or  a  cod,  made  with  a  lesser  opening  and 
with  finer  meshes ;  and  half-way  from  the  mouth  the 
Upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  net  on  either  side  arc 
sewn  together  for  about  l6  feet,  forming  two  cnormous 
pockets  or  valvcs,  the  mouths  of  which  opening  towards 
the  cod  leavc  a  kind  of  vatve  or  curtain  flapping  in  front 
of  it,  on  account  of  the  grcater  resistance  of  the  water  dac 
to  the  finer  meshes  with  which  that  part  is  madc.  Wfaen  tbc 
trawl  is  lowered,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vcssel  should  he 
undcr  sail,  and  proceeding  through  the  watcr  at  a  grxstcr 
rate  than  the  tide.  This  is  required  to  keep  the  net 
extendcd  as  it  descends,  and  to  prevent  it  from  twisttng 
or  othen\-ise  getting  out  of  gcar.  As  soon  theo  as  the 
graund-rope  leächcs  the  bottom  the  fish  disturbcd  froin 
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their  lurking-places  rise  up  and  dart  forward,  find  that  the 
head  of  the  net  has  already  passed  over,  and  hurrying  back 
are  caught  in  the  cod  at  the  end,  from  whence  there  is  no 
escape,  exccpt  into  the  flaps  and  pockets  at  the  sidc, 
Many  countries  are  enga^ed  in  this  modern  but  highly 
important  form  of  capture.  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  all 
have  their  fleet  of  trawicrs  (though  the  occupation  which 
goes  by  the  nanie  of  herring  trawlingiu  Scotland  is  nothing 
eise  than  seine  fishing),  and  numcrous  stations  in  England, 
morc  particularly  on  our  east  and  southern  coasts,  such  as 
Hull,  Grimsby,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Piymouth  and  Brixham, 

,  send  out  their  boats  to  the  Inner  and  Outcr  Well  Banks, 
the  Great  Silver  Pit,  the  Botney  Gut,  and  other  famous 
resorts  not  yet  exhausted.  Of  late  years  these  vessels  have 
been  built  larger  than  of  old,  the  length  of  the  boats  having 
been  increased.  A  mizen  has  been  added,  so  that  tlie 
pressure  on  the  sails  has  been  lowered  in  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Ice  is  now  coaimonly  carried  in  large  quantities 
and  wells  have  been  added,  so  that  the  fish  can  if  neces- 
sary  be  kept  on  board  for  a  week,  though  their  condltion  is 
undoubtedly  deteriorated  thereby.  Accordingly  steam 
Cutters  attend  the  different  fleets  and  convey  the  catch 
cither  to  the  nearest  port  or  eise  direct  to  London.  The 
well  is  at  the  bottoni  of  the  vessel,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  pierced  with  auger-holes  in  Order  to  allow  the  sea  to 
pass  through  freely,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  Holland,  and  to  have  been  first  tried  at  Harwich  in 
1712. 

These  additions  have  of  coursc  increased  the  cost  of 
the  sraacks  employed,  and  1200/.  is  required  now  for 
engaging  in  tlie  trade,  where  a  few  years  ago  700/.  would 

,  have  sufficcd.  A  double  set  of  gear  is  requisite  in  order 
to  provide  against  mishaps.     A  net,  which  should  be  made 
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of  cotton,  and  dressed  with  cutch,  may  bc  reckoned  to 
last  about  three  or  four  years,  though  different  parts  wilt 
require  repair  rrom  tlme  to  time.  Carrier  pigeons  are  in 
use  witli  the  men  of  some  ports  to  bring  eariy  news 
of  thc  take  from  the  catcher  on  the  ground ;  but  the 
device  has  not  yet  become  general.  One  praclice  con- 
nected with  trawling,  that  of  packing  them  in  boxes,  and 
placing  them  on  board  a  steamer  to  carry  into  port,  is 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  danger,  particularly  if  per- 
formed  in  rough  weatlier,  as  is  not  unfrcquently  the  case. 
Much  complaint  was  made  with  reference  to  thls  practice 
beforethe  Royal  Commission  held  last  year  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  cur  fishermen ;  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  suggest  a  Substitute. 

Fish  habitually  frequenting  the  surface  of  the  water, 
such  as  herrings,  mackerel,  pilchard  and  the  Hke,  are 
caught  by  drift-net,  mackerel  being  takcn  by  line  as  weil 
Drift-nets,  which  catch  their  prisoners  by  the  gills,  are 
probably  the  oldest  form  of  piscatory  implcment  known  to 
Society,  and  are  those  of  which  mcntion  is  so  frequently 
made  by  the  wrtters  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are 
supported  by  floats,  and  at  the  present  day  are  of  enonnous 
length,  severat  being  joined  togcther  so  as  to  Tonn  a  train 
from  one  to  two  miles  long  towed  by  a  Single  vessel.  The 
nets  are  kept  afloat  by  small  buoys  or  bowls,  of  which  all 
but  five  are  painted  blacV.  These  five,  callcd  "  gay  bowls  " 
are  used  for  marking  the  extent  of  the  net  as  it  is  haulcd 
in,  the  first  or  casting  bowl  being  painted  wholly  red,  thc 
next  threc-quarters  red  and  one  quarter  white,  and  so  forih, 
the  last,  or"puppy  bowl,"  being  wholly  white.  At  thc 
closc  of  all  is  attached  a  buoy,  with  a  fla^,  which  retnains 
always  above  the  water  and  marks  the  end  of  the  line  of 
nets.     Suiiset  or  sunrisc  are  the  best  times  for  casting,  and 
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a  slight  ripple  on  the  water  is  of  much  advantage.  Off  the 
Scottish  coast  a  good  take  frequently  succeeds  a  thunder- 
storm,  but  on  the  following  day  hardly  any  catch  is  to  be 
made  exccpt  at  the  verge  of  the  deep  sea.  Herrings,  it 
may  be  observed,  are  taken  in  largest  quantities  when  the 
ivater  has  a  temperature  of  about  54°  or  5  5°  Fahr,,  according 
to  the  best  German  authorities. 

Two  kinds  of  nets,  more  of  local  than  of  general  use, 
may  also  here  be  mentioned :  the  trammel,  employed  in 
some  parts  of  Devon  and  Comwall,  on  the  south  coast 
oflreland,  in  Guernscy,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  Scotch 
coast ;  while  the  kettle-nct  is  confined  to  the  parts  about 
Beachey  Head  and  Folkestone,  The  trammel  derived, 
according  to  Mr.  Holdsworth,  from  the  French  tremail,  or 
tramail,  a  corruption  of  trois  mailles,  consists,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  a  combination  of  three  nets  or  waliings  placed 
sidc  by  side  and  fastened  together  at  the  back,  foot,  and  ends. 
Of  these  three  nets  the  two  on  either  side  have  their  meshes 
Wide  and  exactiy  corresponding  toeach  othcr,  but  that  in 
the  middle  is  of  much  finer  make  and  of  nearly  double  the 
«ize,  the  result  bcing  a  quantily  of  slack  netting  between 
the  two.  When  therefore  a  prisoner  having  entered  the 
ßrst,  endeavours  to  pass  through  the  third  nct,  he  carries 
with  him  a  portion  of  the  second,  and  the  morc  he  struggles 
the  more  hopelessly  he  becomes  entanglcd.  The  kettle- 
net  is  an  arrangement  of  stakes  and  nets,  uscd  principally 
for  the  capture  of  mackcrel  when  they  come  dose  in  shore 
in  the  locality  above  mentioned.  and  not  altogether  unlike 
the  nets  in  connection  with  towers  on  the  Rhine,  built  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  salmon.  The  seine,  used  for  Opera- 
tions performed  from  the  shore,  must  be  familiär  to  many 
who  have  spent  their  holidays  at  the  seaside.  In  shape 
used  to  be  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides  or 
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sleeves — at  Tahiti  one  was  used  in  the  form  of  a  V — as 
the  fish  congregate  towards  the  centre,  and  its  extremities 
are  pulled  togcther  by  two  boats  rowing  towards  each  other, 
the  towing  boat  being  followed  by  a  smaller  vessel  called 
the  follower.  On  the  Comish  coast,  when  a  shoal  of 
pilchards  is  expected,  it  is  customary  for  a  look-out  man, 
called  the  crier,  to  ascend  an  eminence  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  to  give  iiotice  of  their  approach  by  throwing  up  bis 
arms.  Amongst  the  lines  used  at  sea  the  principal  are 
the  spiller  and  bulter,  the  former  being  employed  for 
whiting  or  other  smaSler  fish,  the  latter  for  catching  cod, 
ling,  halibut,  and  haddock.  Fifteen  dozen,  with  twenty-six 
hooks  a-piece,  are  sometimcs  attached  to  the  Grimsby 
smacks,  the  whole  string  being  not  !ess  than  scven  tniles  in 
length,  and  carrying  with  it  46S0  instruments  of  death, 

Some  years  ago  a  great  outcry  was  raised  to  the  effect 
that  trawling  was  destroying  the  fisheries  by  stirring  up 
the  spawn,  and  tiiat  the  fishery  grounds  thcmselvcs 
werc  undergoing  the  same  process  of  depopulation  as 
the  Inland  waters.  In  particular,  dißiculties  arose  with 
the  mcn  of  Tarbert  and  Oban,  and  a  Commission  havmg 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  a  sort  of 
Melian  Conference  took  place,  related  in  a  strictiy  Thucy- 
didcan  manner  by  the  Commissioners.  The  drift-net 
fishcrmcn  and  their  supporters  urged  that  immaturc 
herrings  may  be  caught  by  the  method  of  seining ;  that 
the  shoals  of  fish,  being  disturbed  and  dispcrsed  by  the 
seine-nets  on  entering  the  estuaries  from  the  sea,  would 
soon  desert  the  waters,  which  they  would  othcrwise 
have  frcquentcd  ;  that  the  shoal  once  scattcred  docs  not 
again  unite  ;  that  the  seine  fishcrs  sweep  across  the  bcds 
whcrc  the  fish  are  depositing  their  spawn,  and  not  only 
take  the  spawning  herring,  but  destroy  the  spawn  which 
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has  been  deposited ;  that  the  herring  caught  by  the  seine 

are  not  fit  for  curing,  on  account  of  the  injury  received  by 

them  in  their  capture ;  that  the  trawlers  or  seiners  are  a 

turbulent  set  of  men,  who  wanton  in   mischief,  and   love 

to  cut  away  drift-nets  or  stab  the  buoys  which  float  them, 

and  thus  produce  much  damage  to  property ;   that  the 

two  Systems  cannot  be  carried  on  together  in    narrow 

waters,  as  the  trawlers  get  foul  of  the  drift-nets,  and  drive 

away  the  fish  which  would  have  meshed  themselves ;  and 

that  the  extravagant  gains  of  the  trawlers,  monopolised  by  a 

few,  alter  the  market  prices  by  sudden  fluctuations,  to  the 

great  detriment  of  the  drift-net  fishermen,  who  prosecute 

their  labour  in  a  more  steady  and  less  gambling  manner. 

To  this  indictment  the  trawlers  replied  that  when  the  mesh 

is  less  than  that  of  the  legal  Standard  they  catch  immature 

fish,  but  that  it  is  not  their  interest  as  a  class  to  do  so  ;  that 

larger  and  finer  herrings  are  caught  by  the  trawl  (meaning  the 

seine)  than  can  be  got  by  the  drift-net ;  that  the  enclosure  of 

herrings  in  a  circle  by  a  net  drawn  gently  round  them  in  a 

retired  locality  on  the  coast  cannot  disturb  the  general  shoal 

of  fish  as  much  as  their  meeting  numerous  walls  of  netting, 

often  miles  in  length,  let  down  into  the  sea  to  obstruct  their 

progress  ;  that  their  nets  do  not  interfere  with  the  spawning- 

beds  ;  that  there  is  only  a  small  market  for  füll  fish  on  the 

west  coast,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  not  their  interest 

to  catch  fish  in  an  immature  condition ;  that  the  destruc- 

tion  of  the  spawning-beds  was  not  produced  by  them,  but 

by  the  drift-net  fishermen  on  ^he  coast  of  Ayrshire,  who 

sink  their  drift-nets  as  trammels  to  catch  the  fish  in  the 

act  of  spawning ;  that  the  fish  caught  by  trawling  is,  by 

the  admission  of  all,  good  for  the  fresh  market ;  and  that 

the  fish  so  caught  are  quite  fit  for  curing,  though  there 

may  be  an  occasional  inferiority  in  this  respect,  on  account 

cf  the  rapid  and  careless  handling  to  which  the  fish  are 
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subjccted  in  the  prosecution  of  an  illegal  fishing,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  interrupted.  They  denied  too  that 
as  a  class,  they  injure  the  nets  of  the  drift-net  fishcrmen ; 
they  pointed  to  the  records  of  colHsions  between  the  drift- 
net  fishermcn  themselves  before  trawling  was  introduced, 
and  averred  that  the  alleged  instanccs  of  mischief  on  the 
part  of  the  trawlers  have  never  been  substantiated  when 
Hubmitted  to  official  investigation.  They  saw  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  the  two  Systems  of  fishing  together,  as  the 
trawlers  chiefly  fish  close  to  the  shore  in  shallows,  where 
the  drift-nets  arc  rarcly  placed  ;  and  they  further  asserted 
that  instead  of  driving  the  fish  away,  so  tliat  they  will  not 
mesh  in  the  drift-nets.  they  drive  the  shoals  out  of  the 
shallow  into  deeper  waler,  where  the  drift-nets  are  enabled 
to  capturc  them  ;  and  finally  that  the  largc  hauls  got  by  the 
trawlers  are  of  great  bencfit  to  the  consumer  of  fish,  by 
enabling  him  to  get  hcrrings  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
he  could  by  the  old  method  of  drift-net  fishing,  so  that 
the  poor  especially  bcnefit  by  the  abundance  of  fresh  fish 
thus  thrown  into  the  market, 

After  fiill  cxaminarion  of  petitions  and  evidence  on  both 
sides,  the  Commissioners  gave  an  elaborate  judgment  that 
in  their  opinion  the  fishery  of  Loch  Fync  had  suffered  no 
diminution  by  the  Operations  of  the  trawlers,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  steadily  progressive  fisheiy,  when  the 
periods  of  coniparison  are  niade  sufiiciently  long  to  corrcct 
the  annual  fluctuations,  which  are  always  considerable  in 
this  as  in  all  other  herring  fisheries.  In  support  of  this 
Statement  they  adduced  the  following  return  for  a  pcriod 
of  thirty  years : — 

General  annua]  averagctakcfrom  1833  lo  184}     .     .     1 8,994  baitck. 
1S44  -.   1848     -      .      15.437        n 
„  „  1849  n  1853     -      •      '9i<*9       « 

1854  „  1858     .      .     as.744       » 
„  «  vis*»  n  ^'*fc'i     •     ■     ^J-IÖS 
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I  This  steady  increase  of  the   fishery  during  the  period 

when  trawling  was  practised,  they  went  on  to  say,  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  aiiy  augmentation  in  the  number  of  drift-net 
boats ;  for  these,  on  the  average  of  the  same  ycars,  with 

Ithe  exception  of  1S62,  show  no  increase,  while  the  number 
of  Square  yards  of  netting  employed  remains  also  com- 
paratively  stationary.  Hence  they  were  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  alarm  that  the 
fishery  of  Loch  Fyne  was  being  destroyed  by  the  Operations 

»of  the  trawicrs.  The  same  reasoniiig  was  found  to  apply  to 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  as  a  whole,  viz,,  that  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  fishery  during  the  periods  when  trawl- 
ing was  prosecuted  ;  and  that  trawHng  (or  rather  seinlng) 
for  herring  has  been  an  important  means  of  cheapcning 
L  fish  to  the  consumer,  and  has  thrown  into  the  market  an 
I  abundant  supp]y  of  wholesome  fresh  fish  at  prices  which 
enable  the  poor  to  enjoy  thcm  without  having  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  eurer.  They  pointcd  out  also  that 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  herring  for  bait  during  the  close 
period  from  ist  January  to  ßist  May,  the  white  fish,  hkc 
cod  and  ling,  have  been  allowed  to  multiply.  A  single 
herring  used  for  bait  is  employed  to  catch  three  of  thosc 
fish,  each  of  which  if  left  in  the  sca  would  have  devoured 
annually  at  least  between  four  and  five  hundred  herring; 
so  that  the  cod  and  ling  actually  caught  and  cured  on  the 
Scotch  coasEs  in  1861,  would,  if  left  in  the  sea,  have  destroyed 
morc  herring  than  48,000  fishermen.  As  only  42,75 1  fisher- 
men  and  boys  were  cngaged  in  fishing  in  the  ycar,  the 
magnitude  of  this  destructivc  agency  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived.  The  close  time  which  diminishes  the  capture  of 
such  fish  must  necessarily  prove  destnictive  to  the  herring. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  find  that  so 
far  as  regards  the  occan,  no  danger  of  scarctty  nced  be 
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apprehended  in  our  day,  and  that  there  are  still  more  fish 
in  the  sea  than  ever  came  out  of  it.  According  to  Prof. 
Huxley,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  these 
matters,  the  ravages  of  man  are  but  very  trifling  in  character 
when  compared  with  those  arising  from  other  and  natural 
causes,  and  more  particularly  from  the  depredations  of  the 
birds  and  the  larger  members  of  their  own  tribe,  According 
to  the  illustrious  Professor,  in  the  case  of  the  herring  at  least, 
bird,  fish,  and  man  form  a  kind  of  joint-stock  Company,  the 
latter  having  to  be  content  with  a  modest  5  per  cent.  of 
the  annual  dividends.  In  fact,  so  far  did  the  trawters  tum 
out  to  be  from  destroying  the  herrings  by  routing  up  ihe 
spawn,  tliat  they  tended  greatly  to  their  preservation 
through  the  capture  of  such  fish  as  turbot,  brill,  sole,  and 
plaice,  who  possess  an  epicurean  appetite  for  that  kind  of 
food.  Such  a  declaration  is  undoubtcdly  reassuring,  but 
yet  one  cannot  altogether  repress  a  certain  qualm  of  ap- 
prehension  when  we  read  upon  an  authorily  of  such  great 
practical  experience  as  Mr.  Olsen,  of  ground  aftcr  ground, 
in  which  the  abundance  of  fish  is  a  matter  of  the  past.  In 
the  Off-ground  near  Grimsby,  formerly  abounding  with  all 
liinds  of  fish,  Ihcre  has  been  a  scarcity  of  late.  In  tlic 
California  Ground,  a  small  one  no  doubt,  lai^c  quantitics  of 
soics  uscd  to  be  caught.  On  the  Doggerbank  codfish  havc 
bccn  caught  abimdantly  in  former  years,  but  havc  bccn 
scarcc  of  late.  From  the  Great  Silver  Pits  largc  quantitics 
of  solcs  wcrc  takcn  for  the  first  thrce  ycars,  The  Botne/ 
Ground  formerly  abounded  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  but 
oflatc  ycars  it  has  not  been  so  productive.  OffthcN.N.E. 
Hole  Uie  supply  of  solcs,  formerly  abundant,  is  now 
fluctuating,  though  still  occasionaily  largc ;  and  so  on  in 
the  case  of  nearly  evcry  fishing  resort  mcnÜoncd  by  this 
high  authority,  that  fatal  past  tcnse  is  continually  rccurring. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DIMINUTION  AND  REPRODUCTION. 

Others  will  come,  my  lord,  all  sorts  of  fish. 

May, 

LiKE  almost  every  other  commodity,  fish  experienced  the 
effect  produced  upon  commerce  by  the  introduction  of 
railways,  not  merely  in  the  increased  production  of  the 
staple,  but  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  kinds. 
Freshwater  fishing  m  modern  days  has  sunk  almost  into 
insignificance  in   comparison  with  coast  fisheries,  hardly 
noticed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Century,  from 
the  multiplied  facilities  for  sale  and  transit ;  but  the  increased 
activity  in  regard  to  our  streams   and  rivers  has  by  no 
means  been  followed  by  the  same  gratifying  results.     For 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  inland  waters  have  disappeared 
with  alarming  rapidity  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of 
fishermen  have  grown   larger,  cannot,   unfortunately,   be 
doubted  for  a  moment.    We  may  or  may  not  give  implicit 
credence  to  the  venerable  story  of  the  apprentices'  objection 
to  the  salmon,  though  it  is  stränge  that  no  indenture  of 
the  kind  has  ever  been  brought  to  light  in  spite  of  the 
handsome  reward  ofiered  for  a  sight  of  it ;  just  as  we  may 
or  may  not  altogether  believe  the  parallel  case  of  the  little 
pauper  child  who  was  taken  out  to  Canada,  and  there  ran 
away  from  an  excellent  Situation,  for  no  other  reason  than 
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that  her  einpIo>*er5  persisted  in  giving  her  turkcy  so  fre- 
quenüy  for  dinner.  But  whatever  our  opinion  maybe  upon 
the  stipulations  of  the  apprentices,  there  can  be  no  question 
whate%-er  that  in  fortner  days  many  of  our  streams  aboundcd 
with  excellent  fish,  where  few  or  none  are  iiow  to  be  found. 
Nor  is  the  evQ  by  any  means  conßned  within  the  Umits  of 
England,  or  even  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Switzerland 
sends  forth  a  lamentation  over  her  failing  resources,  so 
does  Hungary,  so  does  Belgium,  so  does  Norway  itselT, 
the  fruitful  mother  of  cataract  and  (jord.  Many  causes.  no 
doubt,  combine  to  produce  this  disastrous  result :  the 
poisoning  of  streams  by  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  by  the 
rcfuse  of  manufactories,  the  greediness  of  fish-eating  birds, 
surpassiog,  it  would  seem,  even  the  voracious  rapacity  of 
fish-selling  man,  are  all  elements  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  aquatic  creation.  Rigid  mies  as  to  close  time  and 
prohibitions  as  to  the  discharge  of  deleterious  matter  en- 
forced  by  active  inspection  have  done  something  to  arrest 
the  wholesale  waste  of  the  material  of  food,  but  preventtii-e 
mcasures  alone  will  not  suffice  to  restore  the  lost  fruitfiil- 
ncss  to  our  emptj-  streams.  To  give  back  to  the  rivers  the 
stock  thcy  once  possessed  and  to  \-ivify  with  fresh  abundaoce 
our  waste  and  deseoated  n'aters,  is  a  task  requiring  much 
intclligence.  no  liltic  cafutal,  and  almost  infinite  patiencc. 
Vct  so  widelj-  has  it  been  attempted.  and  so  bcnelicial 
are  its  rcsults  when  camed  on  under  the  conditions  neces- 
saT>-  for  succcss,  that  although  tbcse  breedJng-grounds  are 
mthcr  nurseries  for  the  spawn  than  actual  üsherics,  still  no 
|tistor>'  of  the  latter  can  ha\-e  any  pretension  to  complctc- 
ncs'  does  not  atTord  somc  slight  indicatiofl  of  the 

r  Kts  madc  in  this  dircctton. 

B  in  its  simpler  form  was  witbout   questton 
■ctised  in  andeDt  times,  and  the  classic  writers 
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allude  almost  as  familiarly  to  the  fish  ponds  of  the  great  as 
to  the  farms  of  the  hurabler  class  of  Citizen.  Attention  too 
was  paid  to  the  diet  of  the  denizens  of  these  ponds,  but 
rather  with  a  view  to  heightening  the  flavour  to  please  the 
palate  of  the  rieh  than  to  increasing  the  stock  in  order  that 
the  poor  might  have  a  more  abundant  and  cheaper  supply. 
Civil  wars,however,jointly  with  foreign  invasion,  destroyed 
all  traces  of  this  art  in  classic  lands,  so  that  centuries 
elapsed  during  which  little  is  heard  of  pisciculture  in  the 
westem  world.  Its  revival  is  due,  according  to  the  Baron 
de  Montgaudry,  to  Dom  Pinchon,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of 
Reome,  in  the  Cöte  d'Or,  during  the  fifteenth  Century.  A 
very  simple  apparatus  was  all  that  the  good  father  uscd — 
long  boxes,  wooden  at  top  and  bottom,  and  latticed  at  the 
extremities  with  osiers,  were  filled  with  fine  sand  as  a  lining, 
and  covered  at  top  and  bottom  with  latticework,  After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  a  second  step  was  taken 
by  a  fishcrman  of  Lippe  in  the  direction  of  discovering  the 
artificial  propagation  of  trout,  and  a  series  of  experiments 
was  carricd  on  for  sixteen  yearsbyjacobi,  of  Hohenhausen, 
the  results  of  which  wcrc  communicated  some  time  after- 
wards  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  our  own  countrymen. 
About  1S24  Professors  Agassiz  and  Voght  had  occasion 
to  makc  experiments  on  a  class  of  the  salmonidK  in 
Neufchatel,  and  employcd  artificial  fecundation  for  obtain- 
ing  the  eggs  required.  Next  came  Shaw's  experiments  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  evidcnce  givcn  at  Stormontfield  irre- 
fragably  established  the  various  stages  of  parr.  smoult, 
grilse,  and  salmon.  To  another  fisherman  of  Bresse.  a 
vjllage  in  the  Vosges,  is  due  the  Observation  of  ihc  causes 
leading  chiefly  to  the  destruction  of  the  fry  to  bc  found  in 
the  consumption  of  the  e^s  by  other  fish,  the  floods,  the 
droughts,  and  the  attacks  of  insects.    And  from  bim  too 
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proceeded  the  Suggestion  of  pierced  tin-boxes  for  the  ^^ 
which  has  proved  so  hlghly  successful.  A  word  of  com- 
mendation  must  be  paid  also  to  the  remarkable  institution 
establishcd  by  the  French  Government  at  Huningue  in  1863, 
for  the  artificial  stocking  of  rivers  and  streams  throughout 
France,  ivhich  has  resulted  in  restoring  many  of  her  waters 
to  their  naturaUy  prolific  condition,  althoiigh  the  territory 
containing  the  institution  itself  has  passed  into  otber  hands. 
Sweden,  no  iess  than  France,  had  recourse  to  pisciculhire 
in  Order  to  restore  to  its  waters  their  exhausted  fertility, 
and  her  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  equal  success. 
A  large  establishment  has  been  instituted  by  the  Swedish 
Government  at  Ostan-Beck  for  the  distribution  of  spat 
through  the  neighbouring  localities,  and  very  happy 
results  attended  the  labours  of  Monsieur  \\^degren ; 
whilc  the  experinients  at  CEstersund  have  also  attained 
celebrity. 

Norway,  once  revelHng  in  the  wealth  supplied  by  her 
streams,  has  of  late  years  experienced  great  sterility,  but 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Rasch  steps  have  been 
takcn  toward  remedying  this  tcrrible  calamity.  Since  1852 
an  Inspector  of  Fisheries  has  been  instituted,  and  morc 
than  one  hundred  localities  are  now  furnished  with  the 
means  of  repairing  the  loss  inflicted  by  former  carelessoess 
and  greed.  Salmon  has  been  restored  in  various  parts  of 
Sweden.  EJght  lakes,  situated  in  Röraas,  have  been  stocked 
with  Salmo-Fario,  and  kindred  sorts.  Thrce  lakes  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  have  rcceived  similar  advantages,  as 
has  also  the  large  lake  of  Stört  Jemet,  near  Sjovold,  and 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sondrevik,  Hittcrdaal,  and 
Folgen. 

-Almost     the   same   experience    has   happened    to    the 
1  Empire,  which  since  1854  possesses  at  NikoUts,  in 
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the  principality  of  Novgorod,  an  establishment  of  pisci- 
culture,  founded  by  M.  Vrasski,  whose  efforts,  though 
unattended  at  first  with  success,  have  since  produced  the 
very  best  results.  The  locality  chosen  by  M.  Vrasski  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  the 
abundance  and  the  purity  of  the  water,  and  the  establish- 
ment being  located  at  the  point  of  Separation  between  the 
basins  of  the  Volga  and  the  Ladoga,  is  especially  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  accHmatisation.  From  half  a  dozen  other 
countries  of  Europe  the  same  story  reaches  our  ears.  Bel- 
gium  and  Hungary,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  all  teil  the 
seifsame  tale  of  anxious  effort  to  repair  exhaustion  caused 
by  wanton  carelessness  ;  and  in  the  last-mentioned  of  the 
countries,  at  Meilen,  near  Zürich,  200,000  trout  are  annually 
produced  to  repair  the  ravages  of  former  years.  The  new 
country  too  is  in  the  same  category  with  the  old,  and  in  the 
United  States,  to  quote  a  singlc  example,  the  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Atkins,  states  that  the  "  passage  of  fish  was  intemipted 
by  building  impassable  dams  for  manufacturing  purposes  on 
the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,  in  1837.  O^  ^^  Kennebec 
the  first  fall  is  17  feet  at  the  head  of  the  tide-waters." 
These  two  rivers  of  500  miles  had  previously  produced 
180,000  salmon,  and  are  now  reduced  to  a  catch  of  2100 
annually.  Two  other  rivers,  the  Androscoggin  and  Saeo,  of 
320  miles  in  length,  which  had  previously  produced  50,000 
salmon  annually,  now  produce  only  2000.  "  Most  of  the 
rivers  in  the  State  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Ken- 
nebec" The  three  rivers  that  previously  produced  230,000 
fish  are  580  miles  in  length,  and  now  produce  only  4100 
annually.  We  may  fairly  estimate  the  loss  of  225,900 
salmon,  of  average  weight,  9  Ibs.,  or  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  at  only  6d  per  Ib.  value,  as  the  annual 
loss  of  valuable  nutritious  food  paid  for  the  erection  of  a 
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few  miU-weirs  for  water-power  upon  the  three  rivers.  Thus, 
from  every  quarter  rises  up  a  chorus  of  testimony  to  the 
national  injury  and  loss  inflicted  by  neglecting  the  care  of 
our  Fisheries.  It  may  be  that  we  have  yet  to  leamthe  still 
higher  penalty  attaching  to  the  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
our  Fishermen. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  GLANCE  AT  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Winged  ships  . . .  and  thousand  fishers. 

Spencer, 

France  with  her  coast-line  of  1 500  miles  and  her  traditions 
of  adventure,  naturally  claims  to  be  one  of  the  first  rank  in 
all  matters  relating  to  maritime  affairs,  and  has  held  no  less 
than  three  special  exhibitions  at  Boulogne,  at  Arcachon, 
and  at  Dieppe,  with  a  view  to  promoting  her  interests  in 
this  direction.  Out  of  90,000  sailors  constituting  her  fine 
navy,  not  less  than  65,000  are  fishermen,  a  proportion  well 
illustrating  the  expression,  so  often  recurring  in  our  own 
annals,  to  the  efTect  that  the  fisheries  are  the  nurseries  for 
seamen.  Whaling  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  major 
portion  of  this  fleet,  and  a  very  remunerative  employment 
it  is.  Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  fish  products 
are  found  in  France,  as  in  Norway  and  Newfoundland  :  and 
yield  excellent  retums.  The  seas  about  Iceland  and  the 
rieh  banks  of  Newfoundland  attract  another  large  section  of 
French  vessels.  In  1866,  no  less  than  448  ships  with  10,000 
to  12,000  men  on  board,  a  formidable  squadron  of  the  naval 
nursery,  left  the  shores  of  France  for  the  cod  fishing  in  the 
north-west  Atlantic  ;  the  wages  of  the  men  varying  from 
£l  \2s.  to  £\  a  month.      The  presence  of  the  French  in 
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these  parts  is  connected  with  many  associations  of  our  own 
history,  and  one  can  the  bettcr  understand  the  miserable 
antipathy  between  the  two  nations,  now  happily  almost  for- 
gotten,  when  we  find  them  fighting  tooth  and  nail  over  such 
easiiy  comprehensible  matters  as  the  pounds,  Shillings,  and 
pence,  derived  from  the  fisheries.  Some  one  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  already  observed  that  war  never  yet  broke  out  which 
had  not  for  its  real  intention  a  change  in  the  ownership  of 
territory ;  but  most  persons  would  be  surprised  at  the  numbcr 
of  Treaties  in  which  the  right  of  fishing  claims  the  dignity 
of  cspecial  mention.  Nearer  home  the  capture  of  herrings 
cmploys  some  4000  or  5000  Frenchmen  from  July  to 
November,  but  the  method  of  carrying  is  hardly  so  suc- 
cessful  as  that  of  Holland,  and  the  fish  suflTer  much  in  COQ- 
scquencc  of  the  want  of  wells  in  the  boats.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year.  or  rather  during  the  spring,  mackerei  aie 
obtained  on  the  northern,  western,  and  southera  coasts ;  aiid 
what  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  sardines  on  a  holiday 
excursion  from  their  home  in  the  Meditcrrancan.  make 
their  appearancc  in  the  fashionable  month  of  May,  At 
Dieppe  there  is  a  school  for  giving  Instruction  in  the 
mending  of  ncts,  two  of  which  differ  in  their  action  from 
those  hithcrto  described,  the  carelet  being  a  nct  for  upward, 
and  the  cpervier  for  downward  capture. 

Norway,  dotted  with  itsinnumerableislandsand  indentcd 
by  fjords  strctching  far  inland  among  the  mountains,  is  tbc 
very  home  for  cod  and  such  like  fish.  From  20  to  35 
millions  are  takcn  evcry  year  off  the  Lofotcn  district 
alone.  Herrings  are  vcry  capricious  in  their  Visits  to  the 
coast,  or  at  icast  their  movcments  are  subjcct  to  laws  not  yet 
discovercd.  From  löjoto  löggtheystayedawayallogcthcr, 
and  again  from  17S4  to  1808,  both  from  the  Norwcgian  and 
the  Swcdish  coasts ;  a  subjcct  now  receiving  Illustration  from 
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the  labours  of  Professor  Sars.  Their  favourite  resort  in 
Norway  during  the  seasons  of  their  advent  is  Bergen,  the 
capital  of  the  south-western  district,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  beautiful  Hardanger  Fjord.  The  herrings,  however, 
when  they  arrive  make  up  for  their  absence  by  the  mag^i- 
tude  of  their  shoals,  giving  employment  to  some  600O  boats 
and  30,000  men.  Oysters  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
Christiana  Fjord ;  and,  as  many  an  English  tourist  well 
knows,  salmqn  frequent  the  rivers  and  rushing  streams, 
though  even  their  saltatory  powers  are  not  equal  to  such 
leaps  as  the  Riukan  or  Voring  Voss  would  rcquire. 
*  In  the  mackerei  fishery,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Her- 
mann Baars,  Special  Commissioner  of  Norwegian  Fisheries 
and  Navigation,  each  boat  produces  from  about  lOOO  to 
3000  each  night,  but  by  the  barrage  nets  the  fishermen 
sometimes  catch  10,000  to  20,000  in  a  single  haul^  This 
fishery  has  been  so  much  developed  the  la3t  few  years, 
that  it  now  counts  about  2500  boats,  which  have  caught 
from  30  to  35,000,000  of  fish  during  a  season.  This 
immense  abundance  is  preserved  in  ice  and  sent  to  England  ; 
and  the  roe  oi  the  mackerei  consumed  in  Norway,  as  well 
as  the  cod  roe,  are  sent  to  France  as  bait  for  sardines. 
Lobsters  are  of  great  importance  in  the  northem  districts 
of  Norway.  They  not  only  supply  highly-prized  food  for 
the  Population,  but  also  an  export  of  commerce  amounting 
to  not  less  than  from  700,000  to  800,000  francs  a  year  in 
addition  to  crab  fish.  Oysters  are  distributed  all  along  the 
coast  from  Namsen  Fjord  to  Christiana  Fjord.  Banks  of 
large  extent  supply  the  wants  of  the  country ;  but  through 
ig^orance  or  negligence  many  have  been  destroyed  or  ex- 
hausted.  Men  are  bepnning,  however,  better  to  understand 
their  value.  Existing  banks  are  treated  with  much  more 
care ;  oyster  culture  is  becoming  more  general ;  and  there 
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is  every  reason  to  belicve  that  it  will  becoinc  one  of  the 
most  important  products  of  the  country. 

From  timc  out  of  mind,  or  at  all  cvents  from  the  dose 
of  the  ninth  Century,  Sweden  has  been  renowned  for  its 
fisheries  and  fishertnen.  A  liltle  more  than  a  thousand 
ycars  before  Professor  Nordenskjold  commenced  hts  suc- 
cessful  voyage,  Flosco,  a  native  of  that  country,  set  forth 
for  Iceland,  or  Snowland  as  it  was  theo  called,  discovered 
a  few  years  previously  by  a  roving  pirate.  During  the 
middle  ages  there  are  various  allusions  to  Swedish  fisheries, 
and  in  1555  Olaus  Magnus  published  his  book  entitled, 
'  Historia  de  Gentibus  Septentrionalibus,'  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  In  more  modern  times  Cederstrom's 
treatise  which  appeared  in  1S57,  and  Christoffel's  work, 
published  in  1829.  may  be  mentioned  as  giving  Informa- 
tion. From  the  Situation  of  the  country  and  the  formatton 
of  the  coast,  indented  in  every  part  with  innumerable  bays 
and  (jords,  Sweden  offers  a  natural  resort  for  fish  of  almost 
every  description  frequenting  the  Northern  Waters,  except, 
pcrhaps,  the  whale ;  and  her  splendid  rivcrs  provide  a  home 
for  many  of  the  principal  kinds  of  those  inhabiting  fresh 
water.  Sea-fowl  in  great  numbcrs  aro  found  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  coasts  of  Bothnia;  but  though  their  presence  is 
doubtlcss  prcjudicial  to  the  development  of  the  spawn,  ll 
docs  not  perceptibly  affect  the  vast  abundance  of  supply, 
Turbot  and  cod,  salmon  and  mackcrel,  ling,  herrings,  lobsters, 
oj'stcrs,  and  crabs,  all  find  their  way  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Swedish  sliores,  while  the  rivers  are  füll  of  perch,  pike,  roach, 
char,  salmon,  grayüng,  bleak  and  eels.  No  less  than  sixty 
kinds  of  fish  are  said  to  bc  sold  in  the  market  ofGothcn- 
burg ;  but  this  cstimatc  includes  different  kinds  of  the 
same  fish,  Stroemming,  about  the  size  of  a  sprat,  viwt 
the  eastcrn  coasU  of  Sweden,  espccially  of  the  province  of 
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Bohus  during  certain  parts  of  the  year.  Herrings,  which, 
with  salmon,  form  the  staple  of  the  fisheries,  are  found 
chiefly  on  the  western  coasts  north  of  Gothenburg  off  the 
ports  of  Uddevallen  and  Stronstad  in  the  winter  months. 
Here  also  the  visits  of  herrings  are  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuation,  and  in  connection  with  this  subject  M.  von 
Yhlen,  Inspector  of  Swedish  Fisheries,  has  carried  out 
some  interesting  investigations,  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  occurrence  is  dependent  on  a  natural  law ;  the  shoals 
of  anchovics  taking  precedence,  the  smaller  shoals  of 
herrings  following  them,  the  larger  bringing  up  the  rear ; 
and  the  return  of  fish  in  large  numbers  indicating  the 
advent  of  another  fruitful  period  of  seventy  years.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Sweden  is  not  wholly  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  her  fisheries  as  she  may  see  good, 
at  least  in  one  particular  direction.  By  the  treaty  of 
1855,  signed  at  Stockholm  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  latter  kingdom  bound  itself 
not  to  cede  or  exchange  any  rights  of  fishery  or  pasturage 
with  Russia,  and  to  make  known  to  the  two  former 
monarchies  any  proposals  to  that  effect  which  Russia  might 
put  forward;  and  on  the  other  part  Great  Britain  and 
France  guaranteed  to  defend  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the 
event  of  insistance  on  the  part  of  Russia.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  peculiar  relic  of  the  Crimean  War 
is  not  liable  to  create  the  very  complications  it  was 
originally  intended  to  prevent 

In  the  Russian  Empire  the  fishing  is  chiefly  conducted 
upon  the  five  great  Inland  Seas,  or  Salt  Lakes — the  Caspian, 
the  Azov,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  and  the  White  Seas.  The 
navaga  frequents  the  Gulf  of  Onega  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Petchina,  while  the  chimaia  prefers  the  Sea  of  Azov  and 
the  Caspian.     Fish  being  the  only  food  allowed  on  fast- 
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days,  of  which  the  Russian  Calendar  contams  an  exceed- 
ingly  large  number,  the  dcmand  is  very  great,  the  meti 
being  hired  for  the  scason,  and  bringing  thcir  produce  to 
the  vataga,  or  central  establishment.  Throughout  the  Oural 
districts  a  guardian  is  appointed  over  each  yatove  or  deep 
basin  ;  and  the  most  stringent  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevcnt  the  fishcs  from  being  disturbed,  even  fires  being  pro- 
hibited  at  certain  periods.  In  the  frcsh  and  brackish  lakes 
of  the  Caspian,  says  Count  Danilewsky,  President  of  the 
Riissian  Commission,  everything  unites  to  create  an 
abundance  of  fish :  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  and 
the  great  growth  of  vegetable  life  producing  insects  and 
infusoria  on  which  the  fish  are  nourished.  Both  seas  are 
cxtremely  shallow,  the  Caspian  having  a  depth  only  of 
50  feet,  and  that  of  Azov,  6  feet  less,  whcreby  a  great  fertility 
in  plants  and  animal  food  is  obtained  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters.  The  niouths  of  rivers,  too,  separate  into 
niany  small  strcams  before  leaving  the  lakes,  thereby 
affording  convenient  spawning-grounds  where  the  young 
may  bc  well  fcd  and  protected  from  their  cnemics.  Therc 
are  four  species  of  sturgeons,  bettcr  known  under  their 
commercial  name  of  red  fish.  Again,  certain  sorts  are  used 
in  the  manufactories  for  oil,  and  other  products,  viz.  the 
sandre,  two  kinds  of  herrings,  breme,  tarane,  and  smelts, 
valucd  at  175,000/.  Cod,  carp,  salmon,  and  white  salmon, 
may  bc  cstimated  at  87,500/.  Salmon  is  found  in  the 
North  Sca  and  the  rivers  ;  white  salmon  in  the  Volga, 
the  Dwina,  and  the  Petchora  in  very  lai^e  quantitics ;  and 
Jastly,  navaga  is  found  in  the  White  Sea,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Onega,  in  the  Dwina,  in  the  Mezene,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Petchora. 

Turning  from  Russia  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  Occan  we 
arrive  at  an  Island  the  fisheries  of  which  have  been  the  scene 
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of  what  is  probably  thc  most  extraordiaary  political  history 
recorded  of  any  country  whatsoever  About  the  year  1497 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  set  sail  from  Bristol  with  a  small 
equipmcnt  of  five  ships  and  300  men,  furnished  by  the 
financialist  monarch  Henry  VII.,  whohad  just  discovered  the 
penny  wisdom  and  pound  fooüshness  involved  in  ignoring 
the  dreams  of  Columbus.  On  the  6th  of  June,  according  to 
sorae  accounts,  they  sighted  the  island  now  called  New- 
foimdland,  destined  from  that  time  to  be  considered,  as  a 
public  wriler  recently  observed,  in  the  light  of  a  ship  moored 
in  the  Atlantic  for  the  benefit  of  British  fishermen  ;  though 
the  country  was  not  formally  annexed  to  the  Crown  of 
England  tili  Sir  G.  Peacham  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  in  1583,  This  was  a  proceeding  which  to  men  of 
the  present  day  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  an  act  of 
unblushing  impudence,  inasmuch  as  the  French  numbered 
150  vessels  in  those  parts,  the  Spanish  120,  the  Portuguese 
about  one-third  of  the  former  number,  and  the  English  not 
so  many  as  the  Portuguese.  But  overweening  scrupulosity 
was  not  the  most  markcd  charactcristic  of  the  worthies  of 
Bideford  and  Bamstaple,  and  Bristol,  who  composed  the 
crews  ofthat  famous  Elizabethan  era.  To  Sir  G.  Peacham 
succeeded  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with  the  illustrious 
Walter  Raleigh  as  second  in  command  ;  but  that  halcyon 
pcriod  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  then  commenced  what 
may  fairly  be  pronounced  to  be  the  most  outrageous  poli- 
tical experiment  ever  tried  upon  a  body  of  helpless  colonists. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  the  immediate  govem- 
ment  of  the  island  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
digniüed  with  the  title  of  Admiral  ;  and  that  officer  obtained 
his  post  neither  bynoraination  of  the  Crown  nor  byelection 
of  the  colonists,  nor  by  any  other  process  known  to  civilised 
law,  but  simply  by  being  the  skipper  of  the  vcssel  which 
arnved   at   Newfoundland  the   first   of  the  seaaoi 
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extraordinary  System  of  happy-go-lucky  administration^ 
founded  apparently  upon  the  principle  of  "  first  comc  Arst 
served,"  gave  rise  as  might  be  expected  to  endless  struggles 
between  the  fishermen  and  the  regulär  settlers,  whose  inte- 
rests  were  sacrificed  upon  every  occasion.  To  such  aa 
cxtent  did  the  Government  carry  out  the  policy  of  discoun- 
tcnancing  settlement — a  poUcy  absolutely  unintelligibte  to 
modern  minds — in  order  to  favour  the  supposed  interest  o£ 
the  fisheries,  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  cut  wood  for  firing 
within  six  miles  of  the  port  Nay,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent merchants  connected  with  the  fish  trade  in  Newfound- 
land,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
cntire  displanting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  on 
the  ground  that,  since  the  growth  of  the  colony,  the  vessels 
engaged  with  cod  had  declined  by  more  than  one-half  in  a 
lapse  of  less  than  seventy  years,  and  ordcrs  were  actually 
issued  to  put  this  monstrous  decree  into  execution.  After 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  confusion  was  rendered  worse 
confounded  by  the  addition  of  two  fresh  officials,  styled 
respectively  Rear  and  Vice-Admiral,  in  the  shape  of  the 
sWippers  of  the  second  and  third  ships  arriving  for  the 
annual  sojourn  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  colonists  continued  in 
the  utmost  depression  untÜ  in  1728  Captain  H.  Osbomc 
and  Lord  Vere  Beauclcrc  rcstored  sonie  sort  of  order  and 
justice  by  restraining  the  autocracy  of  those  ignorant  and 
incompetcnt  despots.  Several  years  latcr  Labrador  was 
placed  under  the  same  Jurisdiction,  and  the  wholc  colony 
was  raiscd  to  a  Crown  plantation.  Of  late  the  rights  of  the 
permanent  inhabitants  have  been  suffcred  to  develop  them- 
selves  with  greater  freedom  from  restraint ;  but  traccs  of  the 
old  rcstrictive  policy  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  uncultivatcd 
condition  of  the  rieh  lands  lying  aEmost  unknown  in  the 
Iieart  of  the  is\av\d. 

Passing  ovei  \.o  \.\\c  KKWWvCÄa,  toasS.  ■«&  «üve  »t  a 
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scene  of  British  adventure  and  another  locality  teeming 
with  associations  for  the  Student  of  history  in  later  times. 
More  than  two  hundred  imd  fifty  years  ago  Massachusetts 
had  already  twenty  sail  engaged  in  this  occupation,  and  a 
Century  and  a  half  later  the  fishermen  of  North  America 
left  no  inconsiderable  record  in  the  military  annals  of  that 
country.  At  Louisberg  they  took  a  fortress  defended  by 
250  cannon ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary  War  they  captured  733  ships  together  with  property 
amounting  in  value  to  twenty-five  million  dollars.  The 
records  of  Marblehead  in  particular  serve  as  a  comment 
on  Gray's  well-known  line  upon  the  path  of  glory.  In 
1772  the  voters  of  that  town  numbered  1203,  in  eight 
years  afterwards  only  544  were  left  of  them.  Nor  were 
the  succeeding  generation  unworthy  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  offspring  of  those  fishermen  who  had  perished  for  the 
independence  of  their  country  manned  the  frigates  of  1812. 


Immutable,  immemorial  China,  on  the  far  western  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  with  its  highly  developed  Industries  and  long 
descended  customs,  the  land  from  which  many  a  product, 
both  of  nature  and  of  art,  has  found  its  way  to  western 
countries,  forms  an  appropriate  connection  between  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Amongst  other  occupations  fishing 
received  its  füll  measure  of  attention,  and  the  various  forms 
under  which  it  is  practised  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here 
described,  though  a  few  of  the  principal  must  be  noticed. 
Rather  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half  ago,  the  encyclo- 
pxdia,  Koo  Kin  Too  Shoo  Tseih  Ch'ing,  in  one  thousand 
volumes,  was  drawn  up  by  Imperial  authority,  and  two 
articles  on  fishing  are  contained  in  it  under  the  section  Shuh 
Teen.    A  few  plates  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
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aiticle ;  but  most  studenta  will  probably  prefer  to  coosalt 
thc  French  work  of  M.  Dabry  de  Thiersaot,  wbose  abondurt 
illustrattons  arc  only  equalled  in  intereät  by  the  excellencc 
of  thc  invaluable  information  conveyed  in  bis  text.  Tberc 
are  many  sorts,  both  of  lines,  nets,  and  modes  of  capturc 
Thc  Kucn  Kcon  is  a  Une  two  or  three  hundrcd  feet  in 
length,  with  several  branchcs.  It  is  made  of  hcmp.  and  is 
soakcd  in  a  3trong  decoction  of  oak-bark  (ko-choa),  or  dse 
in  thc  biood  of  a  pig.  Pc-Chen-Keon,  a  linc  of  a  somewfaat 
siinilar  character,  dilTers  from  the  Kucn  Keon  in  having  its 
hooks  rather  smaÜer,  and  bcing  suitable  for  the  lesser  kinds 
of  fish,  more  cspcdally  cels.  Amongst  thc  snarcs  may  bc 
noticed  thc  Pan-ta-tscng,  a  large  nct  in  thc  form  of  a  square, 
having  in  its  ccntre  a  pockct  with  a  bamboo  box  for  the 
reccption  of  the  captivcs.  Four  pieces  of  bamboo.  litted  to 
thc  Corners  of  tlie  net,  meet  at  the  top,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
cxtremity  of  a  lever  about  tcn  or  twelve  feet  long,  itself 
rcposing  upon  a  strong  bamboo  which  forms  the  fulcrum  of 
anothcr  Icver  rescmbling  thc  first,  and  intcodcd  to  keep  it 
in  cquilibrium.  This  second  Icver  is  furnishcd  with  Icads 
to  countcr-baiancc  the  wcight  of  thc  ncts,  and  tbe 
nuchincry  is  so  dcviscd  that  tliese  heavy  nets  can  bc 
niiinipulatcd  by  thc  slightest  toudi.  Comiorants  arc 
anothcr  famous  mcans  applied  by  this  ingenious  people 
to  the  capturc  of  fish,  thc  bird  being  trained  to  rdeasc  his 
prey  at  thc  touch  of  the  rope  cncircHng  his  neck,  with  as 
grcat  certainty  as  hawks  arc  taught  to  obey  the  call  of  thc 
kccpcr  or  thc  rctricvcrtosccurc  thc  gamc.  Domcstic  affatis 
arc  conducted  with  thc  samc  strict  attention  to  econoiny,  and 
consequently  atlain  the  samc  astonishing  rcsults  among  thc 
fishermcn  as  among  all  other  classcs  of  inhabitants  through- 
out  thc  cclcstial  Empire.  Although  tbe  whole  aaoual  Cunily 
ises  do  notL  avcta^d  more  than  about  jf  24,  or  a  Uuk 
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over  icxf.  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  the  wages  of  an  English 
agricultural  labourer,  out  of  which  the  head  of  the  family 
has  to  make  provision  for  medicine,  and  to  procure  what 
we  should  consider  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco,  and  a  kind 
of  oil  (mien-tse-yeou)  for  the  preparation  of  food,  yet  he  can 
repair  his  net,  set  apart  something  for  religious  purposes, 
and  spend  an  appreciable  portion  of  his  income  upon  three 
annual  festivals. 

Opposite  the  Chinese  coast  Stands  another  mighty 
empire,  in  which  the  fisheries'  form  an  dement  of  almost 
incalculable  importance.  Somewhere  about  thirty-five 
millions  is  considered  to  be  the  number  of  fish  consumers 
in  Japan,  and  the  persons  employed  in  that  trade  amount 
to  70,000  in  Nagasaki  alone.  Salmon  in  particular  gives  a 
constant  dish  to  their  dinner-tables.  Triangulär  nets  are 
used  for  its  capture,  and  the  take  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
10,000  at  a  time.  With  their  quaint  love  of  symbolism,  the 
Japanese  use  this  fish  to  inculcate  morality  upon  their 
children.  When  a  boy  is  born,  the  parents  place  over  the 
house  a  paper  salmon,  made  with  round  head  and  open 
mouth,  so  that  the  wind  blowing  in  at  the  aperture  expands 
the  entire  body.  When  the  feast  celebrating  the  birth  of 
the  child  is  over,  the  fish  is  taken  and  preserved  among  the 
household  gods.  The  boy  is  bidden  to  imitate  the  perse- 
verance  of  the  salmon,  which  never  ceases  to  make  its  way 
upwards  until  it  has  attained  the  positlon  it  desires. 


FISHERIES  AND  FISHERMES 


CHAPTER  VIH. 


A  PRACTICAL  CONCLUSION. 

Fare  you  well. 
The  fool  shiül  now  fish  for  himselT. 

Beanmont  and  Fletcher. 

nX(/i)  \iiv  yäp  yaia  caicaif,  irAiii]  S<  ßäXaaira, 

Füll  is  ihe  earth  of  sorrows  ;  füll  the  sca. 

Yarmouth,  where,  as  tradition  asserts,  the  first  herring» 
were  caught  in  the  fifth  Century  of  the  Christian  era,  is  still 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  British  tisheries  ;  and  fish  in 
many  forms,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of  the  herring, 
forms  the  staple,  not  to  say  the  totaüty  of  its  commerce. 
Throughout  the  eastern  counties  a  pcculiar  measurement 
prevails,  Four  herrings  go  to  a  warp,  and  thirty-three 
warps,  or  133  fishes,  are  reckoned  as  a  hundred,  the  buyer 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  odd  thirty-two ;  a  metbod  of 
calculation  cspecially  to  be  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  publishers,  with  whom  the  reckoning  of  thirteen  to  the 
dozen  goes  rathcr  the  other  way.  Perhaps  the  computation 
may  have  originated  in  a  cuslom  stiU  prevalent  in  somc 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  permitting  the  fishermcn  to  carry 
away  a  certain  numbcr  of  handfuls.  A  hundrcd  of  thcsc 
"  hundrcds "  make  up  a  "  last,"  each  of  whjch  thcrcfore 
contains  not  10,000.  but    13,200    herrings.      Whcn    the 
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weather  is  fine  the  smacks  enter  tlie  haven  to  discharge 
their  contents ;  but  as  the  bar  becomes  dangerous  if  the 
wind  be  at  all  streng,  ferry  boats  are  then  employed,  and 
the  cargo  is  conveyed  in  baskets  called  "  swills,"  containing 
about  500  fish  apiece.  The  baskets  are  carried  high  up  on 
shore  and  placed  in  ranks  two  deep.  A  Hvely  scene 
prevails  during  the  sale,  and  a  good  deal  of  fiuctuation  is 
found  in  the  retums.  In  1869,  for  instance,  the  number  of 
lasts  was  about  13,500  ;  then  it  rose  rapidly  to  more  than 
19,000 ;  then,  within  four  years,  it  sank  to  12,000,  and  then 
again  it  commenced  to  rise.  By  the  latest  retums  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  lasts 
of  all  kinds  of  fish  was  32,696,  a  very  satisfactory  increase 
when  compared  with  the  31,238  of  the  previous  year. 

The  work  of  the  crew  on  board  a  trawler  is  distinctively 
assigned  to  each  hand,  each  man  being  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  all  those  below  him. 
It  is  the  boy's  part  to  cook,  to  coil  the  warp,  and  to  steer 
during  mealtimes,  unless  the  weather  be  particularly 
rough.  Steering  and  keeping  watch  form  the  business  of 
the  sixth  hand ;  mending  the  nets  is  the  additional  duty  of 
the  fifth,  and  shooting  the  nets  of  the  fourth ;  wMle  the 
third  hand  must  be  able  to  work  the  net  at  all  seasons ; 
and  the  second  must  be  able  to  determine  the  position  at 
sea  and  take  Charge  of  the  vessel.  In  addition  to  these 
matters,  a  more  important  and  peculiar  knowledge,  that  of 
the  fishing-grounds,  is  requlred  for  the  master,  and  this  can 
only  be  gained  by  experience  from  season  to  season. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  and  more  particularly  in  the  York- 
shire  parts,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  has  lately  prevailed  with 
reference  to  the  relations  between  the  smack-owners  and  the 
boys.  To  investigate  these  matters  another  Commission  was 
appointed  during  last  year,  with  the  special  object  of  enquir- 
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ing  into  the  habits  of  fishermen  ashore  and  at  sea,  coose- 
quent  upon  the  terrible  fate  which  befel  poor  Henry  Papper. 
From  the  cvidence  then  collected  out  of  the  mouths  of  all 
classes  of  persons  connected  with  the  trade — skippers  and 
smackowners,  solicitors  and  salesmcn,  managcrs  of  societies 
for  the  protection  of  fishermen  and  of  associations  of  pro- 
prietors,  casuals  and  apprentices,  aldermen  and  policc 
inspectors — it  appears  that  a  very  considerable  dißiculty 
exists  in  determining  the  Status  and  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  youi^er  members  of  the  crew.  The  systera 
of  apprenticeship,  by  which  the  mastcrs  were  bouud  to 
provide  food  and  lodging  for  tlie  boys  ashore  as  wdl  as 
afloat,  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  in  one  of  our 
ports  the  number  is  less  than  one-twelfth  of  what  it  was 
two  years  ago.  Great  disorders  prcvail  in  consequence 
among  Üie  fisher-lads,  many  of  whom  live  habttually  in 
disreputable  houses  while  ashore,  so  long  as  their  money 
lasta.  Very  serious  damage  also  is  caused  to  the  interests 
of  the  owners  by  the  habitual  dcsertions  of  the  casual 
hands,  the  absence  of  one  member  of  the  crew  being  suffi- 
cient  to  dctain  the  vcssel  somctimes  for  two  or  threc  days. 
thereby  causing  a  loss  amounting  perhaps  to  some  hundrcds 
of  pounds.  Violcnt  remedies  arc  employed  to  obvtatc  this 
desperate  State  of  affairs,  and  in  one  town,  which  it  \s  not 
necessary  here  to  specify,  HteraUy  20  per  cenr,  of  the  whole 
body  of  apprentices  were  imprisoned  for  dcsertion  in  the 
course  of  less  than  three  years.  Such  a  result,  it  is  clcar, 
inevitably  tends  to  defeat  its  own  purposc^  inasoiuch  as 
disgrace,  the  chief  dement  in  that  kind  of  punishinent, 
must  almost  disappcar  whcn  one  persoti  out  of  every  fivc  is 
subjected  to  it,  rauch  as  in  ccrtain  public  schools  of  a 
former  gencration,  ihe  boy  who  had  not  bcen  floggcd  was 
hardiy  considcrcd  to  havc  obtained  a  respectable  footing 
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among  his  fellows.  Still  it  is  far  easier  to  make  objections 
than  to  suggest  any  other  process  which  shajl  secure  to  the 
owners  their  unquestionable  rights.  Much  carelessness,  too, 
in  regard  to  the  lives  of  those  employed  in  this  dangerous 
occupation,  is  not  unfrequently  found  even  among  such  as 
believe  themselves  to  be  perfectly  blameless  on  this  point. 
Thus  one  witness,  having  affirmed  with  evident  sincerity  that 
smackowners  treated  apprentices  as  if  they  were  their  own 
children,  went  on  almost  in  the  same  breath  to  describe  the 
danger  attached  to  the  simple  process  of  drawing  water  in 
a  bücket  from  the  sea  while  the  vessel  is  in  motion,  because 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  strain  of  the  current  on  the 
novice's  hands  ;  and  observed  that  the  youngsters  have  not 
got  their  sea-legfs,  and  soon  tip  overboard.  Another 
witness  again,  himself  a  fisherman,  objected  strongly  to 
being  obliged  to  give  a  report  on  his  retum  to  shore  of  any 
death  which  might  have  occurred  on  board  during  the  trip 
because  he  wanted  the  time  to  land  his  fish.  Not  that  this 
indifference  is  universal,  or  even,  perhaps,  very  general,  any 
more  than  such  terrible  cruelty  as  was  practiscd  on  board 
the  Rising  Sun.  Yet  when  we  learn  from  the  lips  of  a 
competent  witness,  himself  largely  representing  the  special 
interests  of  the  proprietors,  that  a  skipper  dismissed  for 
cruelty  would  probably  be  engaged  by  somcone  eise  on  the 
following  day,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  great 
amount  of  solicitude  is  habitually  given  to  the  welfare  of 
these  helpless  lads. 

To  enter  upon  any  lengthy  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  parties  to  this  question,  and,  in  particular,  to 
form  any  judgment  upon  the  action  of  particular  associa- 
tions  or  individuals,  would  be  to  go  outside  the  province 
of  a  history ;  but  none  the  less  should  we  fall  short  of  the 
design  both  of  this  present  volume  and  of  the  whole  vast 
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undertaking  of  which  it  is  an  mfiaitesiinal  portion,  if  ve 
omitted  to  draw  attention  both  to  the  facts  themseives 
and  yet  more  particularly  to  the  remedies  wfaich,  as  a 
matter  of  bist ory.  the  Commissioners  proposed.  Forenqnüy 
Ugood,  discussion  is  excellent,  illustratioa  is  admirable.  but 
the  only  fniitful  and  satisfj'ing  resalt  of  faistory  is  tmprove- 
ment  in  administrative  actJon. 

The  proposals  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  wcre 
simple,  and  Hkely  to  be  eflTectuaL  They  consisted  prind- 
pally  in  the  recommendation  of  four  important  measuics  : 
the  issuing  of  a  certificate  for  captains  after  passing  an  easy 
kind  of  examination  spcciaüy  adaptcd  for  their  requlre- 
menLs;  the  imposition  of  an  Obligation  to  keep  a  rough 
kind  of  log  ;  the  compulsory  requirement  of  a  declaration 
as  to  any  death  which  may  havc  occurrcd  during  the  trip ; 
and  the  endowment  of  the  officcr  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  parcntal  authorlty  in  the  intcrests  of  the  apprenticea. 
Tlic  first  and  last  of  thcsc  suggcstions,  when  taken  together, 
scem  espccially  suitcd  to  effect  their  purpose,  since  thcy 
crcatc  an  authority  sufiicient  to  dcal  with  the  master  of  a 
ship,  and  an  easy  mcans  by  which  that  authority  may  bc 
cxcrciscd. 

But  the  Space  wc  have  measured  grows  immense,  and 
tlic  time  approaches  to  loosc  the  neck  of  our  smoking 
stccds.  Yet  onc  more  flight  awaits  us,  for  there  is  still 
one  kind  of  fishery — or  shall  we  say  a  dozen  kinds — of 
which  we  have  madc  no  mention.  Down  from  the 
hcights  of  the  Olympus  wherc  the  Commissioners  sit 
cnthroned  in  Whitchall  Gardens,  let  us  dive  at  a  plunge, 
like  Thetis  of  the  gleaming  foot,  swift  as  the  flash  of 
thought  into  the  azurc  depths  of  the  Sicilian  sea.  A 
thousand  forms  of  stränge  beauty  are  around  us  ;  a  roUUoti 
5  are  at  work,  building  up,  as  thcy  have  donc  through 
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uncounted  ages,  grottoes  and  stony  fems,  and  pinnacles,  of 
which  each  component  atom  is  a  gern,  and  fantastic  forms 
of  cvery  hue  surpassing  the  pen  of  man  to  describe  and 
almost  the  heart  tö  conceive ;  which,  like  the  walls  of  Thebes 
beneath  the  lyre  of  Amphion,  rise  up  in  a  silence  unbroken 
save  by  the  music  of  the  southem  wave.  We  are  amid 
the  coral  groves,  that  marvellous  aggregation  of  living 
animals,  so  subtly  constructed  to  deceive  the  sight  that 
none  dreamed  of  the  pulses  of  animal  Hfe  beating  beneath 
the  tree-like  rock  until  the  ill-rewarded  labours  of  Peys- 
sonnel  revealed  to  an  unappreciative  world  the  true  nature 
of  coral,  "  the  daughter  of  the  sea."  Surely  in  so  retired  a 
spot,  and  amid  such  lovely  scenes  as  these,  some  respite 
may  be  found  for  the  denizcns  of  the  waters.  Not  at  all. 
Not  even  the  repose  of  coral  groves  can  hope  to  escape  the 
disturbance  of  the  never-resting  industry  of  man.  As  we 
gaze  upwards  through  the  transluccnt  wave  a  huge,  stränge 
combination  of  wood  and  iron  descends,  shaped  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  two  bars  strongly  lashed  and  bolted  to- 
gether,  and  seven  lines  attached  to  it.  An  immense  stone 
directs  its  course  towards  the  bottom,  and  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  vessel  drags  it  against  the  rocks  and  with  a  series 
of  jcrks  bears  off  the  coral  to  be  the  Ornament  of  some 
bride  or  matron. 

Enough.  We  have  looked  over  many  lands,  down  into  the 
dcpths  of  many  an  ocean.  We  have  seen  our  brave  toiler 
of  the  sea  struggling  everywhere,  and  taken  note  of  the 
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riches  he  feaps  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Is  there  no  other 
side  to  the  qucstion  ?  Is  there  no  sight  which  teils  of  hia 
own  condition,  and  are  there  no  memorials  which  we  may 
finally  carry  away  in  our  minds  as  illustrative  of  the  lot  of 
the  fisherman  ?  Alas,  such  a  picture  exists  ;  and  sad  as 
is  the  contrast  bctween  the  tales  of  national  wealth  and 
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the  personal  suflerings  of  thosc  by  whosc  labour  that  wealth 
is  gained,  thcre  is  nothing  we  can  more  profitabiy  iinpress 
upon  the  Imagination  as  a  farewell  picture.  At  Hibernia 
Chambers,  London  Bridge,  close  by  hisloric  Blllingsgate, 
whither  for  a  thousand  years  the  fish  of  every  sea  havc  made 
their  way,  stand  the  offices  of  the  Society  brought  into  cxist- 
ence  for  the  rclief  of  shipwrecked  mariners  and  fisherraen. 
That  admirable  Institution,  established  now  for  more  than 
forty  years  out  of  the  thousand,  and  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions  of  fifty  thousand  fishermcn  and  mariners,  has  four 
objccts  in  view  ;  to  board,  lodge,  clothe,  and  generally  assist 
all  wrecked  seamen  or  other  poor  persons  of  all  nations,  cast 
dcstitute  upon  the  coasts;  to  help  seamen,  whether  ofthe 
Royal  Navy  or  Merchant  Service,  fishermen,  coast-giiards- 
mcn,  pilots,  boatmen  and  apprentices,  subscribcrs  to  the 
Society,  towards  replacing  their  clothes  and  boats  when  lost 
bystorms  or  other  accidcnts  at  sea,  and  to  relieve  their  widows 
and  orphans,  or  dcpcndcnt  agcd  parcnts  ;  to  award  golU 
and  silver  mcdals,  and  other  honorary  or  pecuniarj.-  rcwards, 
for  any  praiseworthy  cndeavours  to  savc  life  from  shipwreck 
on  the  high  seas,  or  coasts  of  the  colonies ;  and  to  givc 
small  gratuities  to  its  old  and  necessitous  members  in 
extreme  and  special  cases,  Already  more  than  thrcc 
hundred  thousand  persons,  including  not  onty  mariners 
fishermcn,  pilots  and  boatmen,  but,  alas,  what  is  yct  more 
urgently  rcquired,  the  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents 
of  thosc  whom  the  sea  has  claimcd,  have  experienccd  its 
benelit  in  their  hour  of  need.  How  dccp  that  need  tnust 
be,  may  soon  be  seen  from  a  brief  inspcction  cither  of 
that  most  melanclioly  of  documcnts,  the  Annual  Wrcck 
Chart  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  of  the  equally 
Bignificant  statistics — oftcntimes  the  blank  and  passionless 
records  of  the   most   passionalc   and   personal    sorrows — 
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that  during  the  Single  year  1880,  4804  fishermen  and 
seamen,  and  8330  of  their  bereaved  and  helpless  dc- 
pendents,  received  the  assistance  of  this  society ;  or  by  a 
glance  at  that  simple  and  stern  account  of  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  tons  of  fish  obtained,  and  the 
number  of  fishermen's  lives  destroyed,  which  is  given 
upon  the  map  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  No 
words  can  be  more  forcible,  or  more  appropriate  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  work  which  deals  with  the  history  of  our 
fishermen,  than  those  in  which  the  Committee  put  forward 
their  earnest  appeal  to  the  public.  "  They  cannot  but  urge," 
they  say,  *'  that  the  dangers  and  the  hardships  of  our  brave 
sailors — the  men  that  is,  to  whom,  under  God,  England  owes 
her  proud  pre-eminence  as  Mistress  of  the  Seas  amidst  the 
Nations  of  the  World — have  a  peculiar  and  irresistible 
Claim  upon  the  hearts  and  the  sympathies  of  a  maritime 
people.  It  is  impossible,  the  Committee  feel,  for  those  not 
themselves  involved  in  the  frightful  disaster,  fuUy  to  realise 
all  the  horror  and  woe  attendant  on  sudden  shipwreck — 
men,  women,  and  children,  only  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  from 
the  terror  and  dismay  of  impending  death,  to  be  cast  naked, 
cxhausted,  and  perhaps  grievously  injured,  ashore  ;  even 
then,  it  may  be,  still  to  suflTer  or  perish  in  utter  friendless- 
ness,  but  for  the  outstretched  hand  and  the  speedy  relief, 
ready  on  the  spot,  through  the  watchful  agency  of  this 
Society."  Surely  each  object  of  such  a  society  as  this  must 
go  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  great  maritime  nation  which 
Claims  the  wide  occan  for  her  home  and  calls  her  fisheries 
by  the  endearing  title  of  nurseries. 

And  now,  patient  reader,  having  fairly  sent  round  the 
plate,  it  is  high  time  to  say  farewell.  Together  we  have 
experienced  the  hardest  test  which  can  befal  a  friendship. 
All  the  World  admits — and  here  at  least  experience  con- 
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firms  the  verdict  of  all  the  world — that  nothing  so  greatly 
tries  and  tires  sympathy  as  fellowship  in  a  long  and 
indefinite  jouraey.  Even  those  heaven-born  twins  of 
travel — the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  tourists  to  the  youth  of  a 
former  generation — I^umley  Ferrers  and  Emest  Maltravers, 
found  a  few  years  of  desultory  wandering  almost  too  much 
for  their  mutual  forbearance.  Their  parting  was  a  mixture 
of  fire  and  of  ice.  "  Is  this  fair  to  me  ? "  cries  Lumley,  for 
once  angry  in  reaiity.  "  Trouble  me  no  more,"  replies  the 
haughty  Ernest,  as  his  late  companion  in  not  unnatural 
dudgeon  turns  to  leave  the  room.  Let  us  hope  that  no  such 
stormy  ending  may  attend  the  conversational  stroll  which 
we  have  taken  together  through  some  ten  or  twenty 
thousands  of  miles  and  ovcr  a  ränge  of  two  or  three  dozcn 
of  centuries 
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